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GEORGE  R. 

GEORGE  the  THIRD,  by  the  Grace  of  GOD,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender. 
of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  thefe  Prefents  fliall  come, 
greeting:  Whereas  John  Fielding,  of  Paternofler-Row,  in 
the  City  of  London,  Bookfeller,  and  John  Jar  vis,  of  the 
Strand,  in  the  Liberty  of  Weflminfler,  Printer,  have  by  their 
Petition  humbly  reprefented  unto  Us,  That  the  Petitioners 
have  been  at  great  Expence  and  Labour  in  preparing  for  the 
Prefs  an  Historical  AccoUx^jt  of  the  War  with  America, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  commencing  in  the  Year 
1775,  and  ending  with  the  Definitive  Treaty  in  the  Year  1 783  ; 
written  by  John  Andrews,  Doctor  of  Laws  :  that>^.e  Opera- 
tions of  Our  Fleets  and  Armies  having  been  more  extended  than 
in  any  War  carried  on  under  the  aufpices  of  a  Britifli  Monarch, 
and  the  Petitioners  being  unwilling  to  conceal  any  Fame  jullly 
acquired  by  Our  Subjedts,  have  fought  for  and  obtained  Infor- 
mation Military,  Naval,  and  Political,  from  all  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  Globe  :  That  the  Petioners  have  alio  employ- 
ed the  firfl  Artifls  of  our  Kingdom  to  Engrave  the  Copper- 
plates, (a  part  of  the  Work)  from  original  Drawings,  and  from 
the  befl  Charts  ;  and  the  Petitioners  are  defirc'j.s  of  repeatincr 
the  Fruits  of  their  Expences  and  Labour,  and  of  enjoying  the 
full  Profit  amd  Benefit  of  Printing  and  Vending  this  Work, 
without  any  Perfon  interfering  in  their  juft  Property,  and 
%vhich  the  Petitioners  cannot  prevent  without  Our  Royal  Li- 
cence and  Privilege  ;  the  Petitioners  therefore  moft  humbly 
pray.  We  will  be  pleafed  to  grant  unto  them  Our  Royal  Li- 
cence and  Privilege,  for  the  fole  Printing,  Publifliing,  and 
Vending  the  faid  Work,  in  as  ample  manner  and  form  as  has 
been  done  in  cafes  of  the  like  nature.  We  being  willing  to  give 
all  due  Encouragement  to  this  Undertaking,  are  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  condefcend  to  the  Petioners  Requcfi: ;  and  We  diO 
therefore,  by  thefe  Prefents,  as  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  Statute  in  that  cafe  made  and  provided,  grant  unto  them 
the  faid  John  Fielding  and  John  Jarvis,  their  Execu- 
tors, Adminlftrators,  and  Affigns,  Olr  Royal  Licence  and 
Authority,  for  the  fole  Printing,  Publifliing,  and  Vending 
the  laid  Work  for  the  term  of  fourteen  Years,  to  be  computed 
from  tne  Date  hereof  ftriftly  forbidding  all  our  Subjefts 
within  our  Kingdoms  or  Dominions,  to  Reprint  or  Abufe  the 
fame,  either  in  the  like,  or  in  Q.ny  fize  or  manner  whatever  ;  or 
to  Import,  Buy,  Vend,  Letter,  or  Diflribute  any  Copies  there- 
of, Reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  during  the  faid  term  of  four- 
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teen  Years,  witKout  the.  confent  or  approlDatlon  of  the  faid 
John  Fielding  and  John  Jarvis,  their  Executors,  Adminu 
ftrators,  and  Affigns,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals,  firil  had 
and  obtained,  as  they  will  anfvver  the  contrary  at  their  peril. 
Whereof  the  Commifficners  and  other  Officers  of  our  C;-.ftoms> 
the  Mafter  Wardens  and  Connpany  of  Stationers  are  to  take 
notice,  that  due  obedience  be  rendered  to  Our  Pleafure  herein 
declared.  Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James*s,  the  firft  Day  o^ 
June,  1785,  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Year  of  Our  Reign. 
By  His  Maieily-s  Command, 

SYDNEY* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

NO  Nation  ever  terminated  a  war  more  to 
its  adv?ntage  and  glory,  than  that  which 
Great-Britain  carried  on  againft  the  united 
powers  of  France  and  Spain,  and  concluded  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fixty- three. 

The  ftrength  of  the  Britifh  nation  had  been 
conducted  by  the  moft  fpirited  and  fortunate 
Minifter  that  ever  prefided  over  its  councils, 
and  had  been  exerted  with  a  vigour  and  energy 
unexampled  in  any  preceding  aera  :  an  uninter-* 
rupted  ieries  of  fucceffes  attended  it  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  vi£lories  followed 
eagh  other  by  fea  and  land,  that  aftofiiflied  all 
Europe,  and  thoroiiighly  fubdued  the  fpirit  and 
broke  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy. 

The  terms  of  the  pacification  that  ended  this 
memorable  conteft,  though  not  fo  advanta* 
geous,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  as  the  ftate  of 
this  country  on  the  one  fide  feemed  to  claim, 
and  to  expect,  and  the  depreft  fituation  of  its 
enemies  might,  on  the  other,  have  fubmitted 
ftill  they  were  fuch  as  exalted  the  Britifti  monar- 
chy to  a  degree  of  fplendour  and  power,  that 
rendered  it  equally  the  envy,  the  admiration, 
and  the  terror  of  Europe. 

By  this  treaty  Great-Britain  remained  en-. 
A  z  tire 
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tire  miftrefs  of  the  immenfe  continent  of  North 
America,  from  the  banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  to 
the  fhores  of  Greenland.  She  acquired  feve- 
ral  valuable  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
eftablifhed  her  power  in  the  Eaftern  parts  of 
the  world  on  fuch  extenfive  foundations,  as  left 
her  a  decided  fuperiority  over  all  the  European 
nations  that  have  any  trade  or  fettlements  m 
thofe  diftant  countries. 

But  there  w^ere  no  few  politicians  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  thought  they  perceived 
in  this  fplendid  conclufion  of  her  difpute 
with  France  and  Spain,  infallible,  though 
perhaps  latent  caufes  of  much  future  mif- 
chief,  The  entire  ceffion  of  the  French  pof- 
fellions  in  North  America,  an  immenfe  traft, 
opened  a  wide  field  of  fpeculation  to  people  of 
a  thinking  difpofition. 

While  this  prodigious  extent  of  land  re-* 
mained  in  the  hands  of  France,  though  it 
might  feem  a  heavy  curb  to  the  induftry  and 
enterprizing  temper  of  the  Britiih  nation,  it 
was,  in  fa6l,  d,  boundary  to  the  ambitious  fpirit 
of  its  Colonies.  By  reftraining  them  withiu 
determinate  limits,  and  keeping  them  in  per* 
petual  alarrns,  it  obliged  them  to  look  conti- 
nually for  aid  to  the  parent  ftate,  and  obviatecj 
all  ideas  of  difobliging  a  people,  of  whofe  friend- 
fhip  ^nd  protection  they  flood  in  perpetuaj 
jieed, 

It  has  even  been  furmifed,  that  France  itfelf 
fully  faw  the  confequepces  of  her  cefliou  of 
Canada  to  England,  and  that  fome  of  the 
llhrewdeil  of  the  French  Minlftry  did  not  re* 
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frain  from  dt^opping  fome  hints  to  this  pur* 
port.  However  that  might  be,  it  may  with 
great  truth  be  faid,  that  no  profound  penetra- 
tion was  neceflary  to  difcover,  that  the  acqui* 
fitlon  of  the  French  North  American  poflef- 
fions,  by  delivering  the  Britifli  Colonies  from 
all  apprehenfions  on  that  dangerous  quarter, 
gave  them  immediately  an  eafe  and  fecurity  in 
their  domeftic  tranfadions,  to  which  they  muft 
for  ever  have  been  ftrangers  ;  and,  of  courfe 
excited  a  train  of  ideas,  which  they  would 
not,  and  could  not  otherwife  have  harboured. 

While  the  dread  of  France  was  prefent  to 
their  minds,  ages  would  probably  haveelapfed, 
before  they  w^ould  have  thought  of  facing  fo 
great  a  power  fingly,  and  unlupported.  The 
•long  habit  of  depending  on  the  affiflance  of  the 
parent  ftate,  would  have  been  retained  ;  and  as 
protection  and  obedience  are  reciprocal,  the  con- 
nedionthat  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  Great- 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  remained  the  fame  as  before,  un* 
impaired,  and  unaltered,  in  every  circumftance 
attending  it. 

To  thele  confiderations,  others  might  be 
added  of  equal  weight :— The  ftate  of  the  Bri- 
tifli Colonies  at  the  aera  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion, was  luch  as  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  politicians  in  Europe.  Their  flourifhing 
condition  at  that  period  was  remarkable  and 
ftriking  ;  their  trade  had  prolpered  in  the  midft 
of  all  the  difficulties  and  diftrefles  of  a  war,  in 
•which  they  were  fo  nearly  and  fo  immediately 
•concerned.    Their  population  continued  on  the 
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increafe,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  and  de* 
predations  that  had  been  lb  fiercely  carried  oa 
by  the  French,  and  the  native  Indians  in  their 
alliance.  All  this  (hewed  the  innate  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Britifh 
Colonies. 

The  conclufion  of  the  quarrel  between 
Great-Britain  and  France,  placed  them  imme- 
diately on  fuch  a  footing,  as  could  not  fail  to 
double  every  advantage  they  already  poffeft.— 
They  abounded  with  fpirited  and  aftive  indi- 
viduals of  all  denominations.  They  were 
flufhed  with  the  uncommon  profperity  that 
had  attended  them  in  their  commercial. affairs, 
and  military  tranfaftions.  The  natural  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  difpofition  was,  that  they 
were. ready  for  all  kind  of  undertakings,  and 
faw  no  limits  to  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

As  they  entertained  the  highefl  opinion  of 
their  value  and  importance,  andof  theimmenfe 
benefit  that  England  derived  from  its  connec- 
tion with  them,  their  notions  were  adequately 
high  in  their  own  favour.  They  deemed 
themfelves,  not  without  reafon,  entitled  to  every 
kindnefs  and  indulgence  which  the  mother- 
country  could  beftow: 

Though  their  pretenfions  did  not  amount  to 
a  perfed:  equality  of  advantages  and  privileges 
in  matters  of  commerce,  yet  in  thofe  of  go- 
vernment, they  thought  themfelves  fully  com- 
petent to  the  talk  of  conducing  their  domeftic 
concerns,  with  little  or  no  interference  from 
abroad.  Though  willing  to  admit  the  fupre- 
macy  of  Great-Britain,  they  viewed  it  with  a 
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fufpicious  eye,  and  with  a  marked  defire  and 
intent  fpeedily  to  give  It  limitations. 

Their  improvements  in  all  the  necelTaryand 
ufeful  arts,  did  honour  to  their  induftry  and 
ingenuity.  Though  they  did  not  live  in  the 
luxury  of  Europe^  they  had  all  the  folid  and 
fubftantial  enjoyments  of  life,  and  were  not 
unacquainted  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and 
refinements. 

Acircumflance  that  places  them  in  a  very  me« 
ritorious  point  of  view,  is,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  their  peculiar  addition  to  thofe  bufinefles 
and  occupations  of  which  lucre  is  the  fole  ob- 
jeft,  they  were  duly  attentive  to  cultivate  the 
field  of  learning.  They  have  ever  fince  their 
firft  foundation  been  particularly  careful  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  rifing  progeny. 
This  is  flrikingly  applicable  to  thofe  Colonies 
that  are  properly  called  New  England,  and 
among  them  to  that  of  Maffachufet. 

Their  vaft  augmentation  of  internal  trade, 
and  external  commerce,  was  not  merely  owing 
to  their  pofition,  and  facility  of  communica- 
tion with  other  parts ;  it  arofe  no  lefs,  if  not 
more,  perhaps,  from  their  natural  turn  and 
temper,  full  of  Ichemes  and  projects  ;  ever 
aiming  at  new  difcoveries,  and  continually 
employed  in  the  fearch  of  means  of  profpering 
and  bettering  their  circumftances. 

This  diipoiitlon  carried  them  into  every 
quarter  from  v/hence  profit  could  be  derived* 
There  was  hardly  any  port  of  the  American 
hemifphere  to  which  they  had  not  extended 
their  navigation ;    they  were  continually  ex- 
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ploring  new  fources  of  trade,  and  were  found 
in  every  fpot  where  buiinefs  could  be  tranf- 
acled. 

To  this  extenfive  and  inceflant  application  to 
commerce,  they  added  an  equal  vigilance  in 
the  admuiiftration  of  their  affairs  at  home.*— 
Whatever  could  conduce  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  foil  they  poffeffed,  to  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture,-—in  ihort,  the  improvement  of  their 
domeftic  circumftances  was  attended  to  with 
fo  much  labour  and  care,  that  it  may  be  ftridt- 
ly  faid,  that  Nature  had  given  them  nothing 
of  which  they  did  not  make  the  moft. 

In  the  midft  of  this  folicitude  and  toil  in 
matters  of  bufinefs,  the  affairs  of  government 
were  condufted  with  a  fteadinefs,  prudence,  and 
lenity,  feldom  experienced,  and  never  exceed- 
ed in  the  befl;  regulated  countries  of  Europe. 

When  the  Britifh  American  Colonies  are 
conlidered  in  thefe  various  points  of  view,  it 
is  not  furprifing,  that  feeling  their  own  worth 
and  confequence,  they  (liould  cherifli  the  mofl 
partial  fentiments  in  their  own  behalf,  and 
look  upon  themfelves  with  that  efteem  and  re- 
fpedl,  which  confcioufnefs  of  great  worth  na- 
turally Ingenders,  and  that  they  fliould  at  the 
fametime,  betray  impatience  and  difcontent  at 
whatever  might  leem  to  place  them  in  an  hum- 
ble and  inferior  light. 

All  thefe  were  fufficient  motives  to  induce 
Great'Britain  to  treat  them  as  ftates  whofe 
friendfliip  and  good-will  were  highly  to  be 
prized,  and  which  now  were  only  to  be  retain- 
ed by  the  wifefl  and  moll  temperate  meafures, 
-  after 
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after  their  total  emancipation  from  thofe  dan- 
gers to  which  they  had  fo  long  been  liable,  from 
the  proximity  of  a  formidable  and  enterprizing 
enemy. 

But  independent  of  thefe  divers  confidera- 
tions,  a  caufe  had  long  fublifted,  of  which  the 
effedls  had  been  foretold,  whenever  the  ob- 
ilruftions  that  ftood  in  their  way  fhould  be  re- 
moved. This  was  the  republican  fpirit  that 
carried  the  firft  emigrators  to  the  fliores  of 
New  England,  in  the  laft  century.  Perfecu- 
ted  at  home  for  opinions  in  religion,  ill  agree- 
ins:  wuth  the  eftablifhed  tenets  in  church  and 
ftate,  their  adherence  to  their  own  was  fo  root- 
ed and  invincible,  that  fooner  than  part  with 
them,  they  chofe  rather  to  abandon  their  na- 
tive country,  and  fly  to  the  rcmoteft  and  moft 
inhofpitable  regions,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  un- 
reftrained  and  public  profeflion  of  their  own 
fentiments. 

Such  a  refolution,  though  produced  by  en- 
thufiafm,  was  neverthelefs  great  and  heroic  : 
it  fupported  them  in  difficulties  of  the  moft 
ferious  magnitude  ;  it  carried  them  through  a 
world  of  obftacles.  To  fay  that  in  leaving 
England,  they  had  deprived  themfelves  of  thofe 
comforts  that  are  moft  grateful  to  human  na- 
ture, the  pleafures  and  delights  of  the  home 
we  are  born  and  bred  in,  is  not  doing  juftlce  to 
the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  firft  ret- 
tiers  in  New  England.  To  fpeak  with  truth, 
we  fhould  acknowledge  they  had  every  hard- 
ship to  encounter  that  can  aflail  the  heart,  and 
ftagger  the   fortitude  of  man.     The   climate 

was 
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was  againft  them  In  every  fhape ;  it  was  en*» 
tirely  new  to  their  conftitutions  ;  the  winter 
cold,  and  fummer  heat^  equally  infupportable ; 
the  produdions  of  the  earth  milerable  and  fcan^ 
ty ;  the  foil  ftubborn,  and  of  little  value  :  Sick- 
iiefs  and  death  were  the  dcftiny  of  an  alarming 
proportion  of  the  firft  adventurers. 

When  through  unconquerable  perfeverance 
they  had  weathered  the  firft  ftorms  that  await 
all  great  undertakings,  they  had  ftill  a  moft 
arduous  tafk  to  undergo  in  fee u ring  themfelves 
from  the  malevolence  and  jealoufy  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  land,  whofe  native  fe- 
rocioufnefs,  inflamed  with  indignation  at  fee- 
ing a  foreign  people  in  pofleffion  of  a  country 
of  v/hich  they  were  once  the  fole  mafters  and 
occupiers,  impelled  them  to  exert  their  whole 
rage  and  fury  for  the  deftruction  of  thefe  new- 
comers. 

Thus  they  had  every  obftacle  to  furmount 
that  could  try  their  patience,  and  prove  their 
firmnefs.  The  vlftorles  they  obtained  over 
thefe  complicated  obftruftions,  raifed  their 
charafter  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  braveft 
people  recorded  In  hlftory,  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  few  who  can  confider  facls  divefted  of  that 
fplendour  which  time,  place,  and  circumftan- 
ces,  are  apt  to  beftow  upon  them,  and  from 
which  they  derive  their  luftre  with  the  gene- 
rality. 

The  remembrance  of  the  caufes  of  the  emi- 
gration of  their  forefathers  is  ftrong  throughout 
the  provinces  of  New  England,  and  was  always 
a  favourite  fubjedl  of  difcourfe.     The  princi- 
ples 
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pies  that  animated  them,  have  been  Garefuliy 
tranfmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
are  faithfully  and  zealoiifly  maintained  to  this 
day.  The  religious  part  of  their  enthufiafm 
has  been  dropped,  but  the  political  part  fub- 
lifts  unimpaired,  and  in  its  fulleft  vigour  ;  and 
no  people  are  more  warmly  attached  to  the  pre- 
lervation  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

To  this  it  is  owing  that  no  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  cultivated  with  more  affiduity  thaa 
that  of  the  law  ;  the  addiction  to  this  particu- 
lar ftudy  is  general,  one  may  almoft  fay  univer- 
lal,  every  New  England-man  being  more  or 
le-ls  of  a  lawyer. 

Hence  it  is,  that  perfons  of  genteel  educa- 
tion among  them  are  remarkably  more  con- 
verfant  in  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  their 
country,  than  their  equals  in  any  other  parts. 
This  enables  them  to  render  their  attainments 
in  learning  and  literature,  which  are  very  con- 
fiderable,  highly  fubfervient  to  the  fervice  and 
benefit  of  the  public. 

The  four  New  England  governments  being 
thus  originally  founded  and  peopled  by  the 
Puritanic  party  in  England,  during  the  laft 
century,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  venera« 
tion  entertained  for  their  charafter  by  their  de- 
fcendants,  no-r  at  the  warm  adherence  profeft 
by  thefe  for  their  political  and  religious  tenets. 

The  partiality  to  republican  principles,  that 
fo  diftinguiihingly  characterizes  the  people  of 
New  England,  flows  from  this  fource.  It 
ftrongly  marks  and  influences  all  their  mea- 
fures,  and  is  hardly  lefs  vifible  in  their  private 

life, 
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life,  than  in  their  public  tranfadions.  This 
might  be  exemplified  by  a  variety  of  inftances- 
They  cherifli  the  memory  of  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  republican  caufe,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  even 
before  the  Revolution  that  has  deprived  Great- 
Britain  of  America,  it  was  common  to  fee  their 
piftures  and  prints  placed  in  the  fame  room> 
in  a  line  with  thofe  of  the  Britifh  Monarchs. 

When  all  thefe  confiderations  are  duly  weigh- 
ed they  form  an  irreiiftable  proof  that  a  delire 
of  independence  of  any  authority  inimical  to 
Republican  tenets,  muft  always  have  exifted  ia 
the  minds  of  men,  Vv^ho  had  been  tradition* 
ally,  as  it  were',  under  their  povverfulleft  influ- 
ence. 

Their  invariable  condu£l  upon  all  fuch  occa- 
fions  as  favoured  thefe  principles,  proves  how 
deeply  they  were  rooted  in  their  hearts.  It  is 
well  known  with  wliat  exultation  they  partcok 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  Republican  party  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  with  what  unfeigned  forrow  they 
received  the  news  of  the  reftoration  of  mo- 
narchy, in  the  perfon  of  Charles  the  Second. 

That  fo  high-fpirited  and  refolute  a  people 
would  certainly  embrace  the  firft  opportunity 
of  afferting  a  caufe  that  had  been  fo  dear  to  their 
anceftors,  was  obvious  to  all  who  had  ftudied 
their  charafter,  and  were  acquainted  with  their 
ftory.  From  a  variety  of  paflages,  it  affords 
the  higheft  probability  that  they  would  not 
have  waited  for  the  prefent  day,  to  difmember 
themfelves  from  the  empire  of  Britain,  if  cir- 
cumftances  had.  invited  tlicm.     Notwithftand- 
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ing  the  imprafticablllty  of  bringing  about  f-dch 
an  event,  it  had  its  partizans  and  abettors  almoft 
in  the  infancy  of  their  colonization.  Ideas  of 
this  tendency  prevailed  among  them  io  long 
ago  as  the  reign  of  the  aforementioned  Mo- 
narch. 

If  the  people  of  New  England  are  unfriendly 
to  monarchy,  they  ftill  bear  a  greater  averfion  to 
the  Church  of  England.  The  fevere  treat- 
ment of  their  anceftors  by  Archbifhop  Laud, 
dwells  inefFacably  in  their  memory  ;  and  the 
mildnefs  of  the  prefent  Ecclefiaftical  govern* 
ment  in  England,  has  not  been  able  to  atone 
for  the  errors  and  tranfgreffions  of  fome  of  its 
former  rulers.  They  feem  to  look  upon  the 
Hierarchy  as  a  body  of  men  calculated  for  the 
fupport  of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  often  cite  the 
iervile  attachment  of  feveral  Englifh  Prelates 
to  the  abfurd  maxims  of  paflive  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign. 

As  refiftance  to  a  tyrannical  government  is 
the  foundation-ftone  of  their  political  fyftem, 
they  view  with  equal  contempt  and  abhorrence 
all  men  who  profefs  unlimited  fubmiffion  to 
their  Princes  ;  and  as  they  infift  upon  a  perfedt 
equality  among  all  their  religious  teachers, 
they  no  lefs  dlfclaim  all  ranks  and  degrees  that 
confer  Spiritual  authority  among  the  clergy. 

Thus  their  inclinations  and  maxims  are 
equally  unfavourable  to  thofe  on  which  the 
government  of  Church  and  State  is  founded  ia 
England.  Notwithftanding  the  good  fenfe 
and  moderation  prevailing  among  them,  pre- 
vents their  breaking  out  in  harfh  language,  yet 
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their  inveflives,  though  polite,  are  not  the 
lefs  pointed,  and  manifeft  an  irreconcileable  en- 
mity to  the  religious  and  political  conftitution 
of  the  mother- country. 

This  frame  of  mind  is  univerfally  difFufed 
over  the  four  provinces  of  Maflachufet,  Con- 
nedicut,  New  Hampfhirc,  and  Rhode  Ifland. 
The  i!]habitants,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of 
that  religious  perfuafion  known  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  Congregationalifts,  or  Independents. 

The  leaders  and  ruling  men.  among  them  are 
all  rigid  difienters  from  the  church  of  England* 
None  but  fuch  have  any  chance  of  becoming 
popular.  The  fmall  numbers  who  profefs  the 
religion  of  the  parent  ftate,  are  beheld  with  an 
invidious  eye,  and  as  fccret  foes  to  the  country, 
they  live  in. 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  were 
held  in  fuch  deteftation,  that  they  were  not 
even  tolerated  by  the  adverfe  party.  Strange 
as  it  may  feem,  this  outrageous  behaviour  was 
predominant -at  the  very  9sra  of  their  emigra-^ 
tion,  when  their  debility  was  fuch,  that  a  royal 
mandate  from  England  would  have  fufficed  to 
crufli  them.  One  knows  not  on  this  occafioix 
at  which  to  teftify  the  moft  furprize,  the  auda- 
cioulnefs  of  their  conduft,  or  the  paffive  for-» 
bearance  of  the  Engliih  miniftry. 

The  truth  was,  that  religious  zeal  only  pro- 
moted the  colonization  of  New  England,  The 
firft  fettlers,  who  fled  to  a  wildernefs  for  the 
fake  of  maintaining  their  opinions  againft  all 
oppofers,  v/ere  determined  to  fuffer  no  contra- 
didion.:  they  perfecuted  therefore  all  whodif.^ 
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rered  'from  them,  and  feemed  refolved  to  re- 
taliate, as  it  were,  for  the  perfecution  they  had 
fo  long  endured.  As  policy,  and  worldly  conii-- 
derations,  had  little  or  no  ihare  in  their  aftions, 
they  were  totally  regardlefs  of  the  danger  they 
incurred  by  the  violence  with  which  their  con- 
dufl:  was  attended  ;  and  they  continvied  many 
years  to  aft  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  great 
fcandal  of  the  moderate  and  judicious  part  of 
fociety,  and  the  high  difgrace  of  their  own 
charafter. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Britlfh  Colo- 
nies m  general,  throughout  North  America, 
and  of  the  New  England  provinces  in  particu- 
lar, when  the  pacification  above-mentioned 
opened  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  fcenes  that 
ever  commanded  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  French,  who  have  for  many  ages  been 
the  profeft  and  natural  enemies  of  England, 
had  long  viewed,  with  equal  envy  and  appre- 
henfion,  the  fiourifliing  ftate  of  thofe  Colonies 
ihe  had  founded  in  North  America.  In  order 
not  to  remain  behind-hand  with  a  rival,  whofe 
growing  greatnefs  they  were  always  ftudious 
to  oppofe,  they  alfo  made  fettlements  in  that 
wide-extended  continent,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  up  by  policy,  or  by  force,  the  deficiencies 
of  foil  and  fituation,  in  the  countries  that  had 
fallen  to  their  lot. 

As  the  nature  of  their  government  Is  m.ore 
favourable  to  military  than  to  commercial  ex- 
ertions, they  accordingly  formed  unnumbered 
projects  of  that  kind  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  colonies.      They  eredled  a  multitude  of 
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forts  and  fortifications,  thrown  like  a  chain 
over  every  part  of  the  continent,  where  they 
could  frame  any  pretence'  of  fettling,  and  cal- 
culated to  conneft  eftablifliments  and  territo- 
ires  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  each  other. 
.  But  as  ambition  and  prudence  are  often  apt 
to  be  at  variance,  they  forgot  that  without 
wxalth  and  population,  no  territory  can  be 
w^orth  defending.  Thus  amidft  the  immenfe 
trails  throughout  which  their  foldiery  was 
ftationed,  nothing  was  fecn  but  the  apparatus 
of  war;  military  piles  of  building,  and  maga- 
zines of  warlike  ftores,  rifing  in  the  midft  of 
defarts.  The  country  round  was  a  folitude, 
planted  with  forejfts,  and  only  vifited  occafion- 
aiJy  by  favages,  in  their  hunting  feafons. 

Far  other  was  the  policy  of  their  Englifh 
neighbours  : — Inftead  of  confuming  themfelves 
in  unprofitable  attempts  at  a  needlefs  extenfion 
of  territory,  they  confined  themfelves  to  a  care- 
ful cultivation  of  what  they  pofi'efled,  and  never 
thought  of  augmenting  it,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  demands  of  an  increafing  population* — 
Thus  their  advances  were  gradual ;  they  never 
came  forward  till  the  ground  they  left  behind 
them  was  well  tilled  and  occupied. 

Such  a  difl:erence  in  the  fyftem  of  coloniza- 
tion, could  not  fail  of  producing  the  mofl  op- 
pofite  confcquences.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
century  after  their  refpeftive  foundations,  the 
pofleifions  of  France  were  comparatively  poor, 
barren,  and  thinly  inhabited;  while  thofe  of 
England  were  rich,  fertile,  and  full  of  an  in- 
duftrious  and  thriving  people. 

Long 
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Long  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween Great-Brltaui  and  France,  in  one  thou- 
farnd  (even  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the  French 
had  at  various  times  entertained  ideas  of  efFeft- 
ing  a  feparation  between  the  EngUfh  and  their 
American  Colonies.  Convinced  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  fubdiie  them  by  force  of  arms, 
ftill  however  they  perfifted  in  their  defign,  in 
hope  of  finding  fome  means  ofwrefting  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  their  natural  Impatience 
and  impetuofity  unable  to  bear  with  much  de- 
lay, was  continually  prompting  them  to  haften 
an  event,  from  which  they  promifed  them- 
felves  fo  much  fatisfadllon. 

They  again  betook  themfelves  to  their  for- 
mer fchemes  and  contrivances  :  claiming  terri- 
tories that  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  Englifh, 
and  incroaching  upon  thofe  fettlements  that 
lay  neareft  to  them,  and  appeared  the  moft 
open  and  defencelefs. 

When  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  nation,  pro- 
voked at  thofe  infults,  was  fujfEciently  roufed, 
they  then  perceived  how  feeble  and  unavailing 
their  plans  muft  prove,  and  how  little  they 
could  depend  upon  the  exertions  that  France 
could  make  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede  : — As  they 
had  called  forth  their  enemy  to  an  open  con- 
teft,  they  were  obliged  to  ftand  the  chances 
of  war,  and  to  coUeft  their  whole  ftrength  and 
vigour  for  a  trial  that  threatened  evidently  to 
p  rove  the  laft  that  would  ever  be  made  by  one 
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of  the  contending  parties  in  the  plains  of  North 
America. 

After  the  events  of  war  had  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Great-Britain,  it  now  remained  for 
France  to  bring  about  through  her  pohcy  and 
intrigues,  what  (lie  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
pafs  by  her  valour  and  military  {kill. 

The  circumftances  of  the  times  were  highly 
favourable  to  her  wifhes.  The  European 
powers  did  not  fee  without  fecret  diffatisfac- 
tion,  the  amazing  increafe  of  the  power  of 
Great-Britain,  through  fo  many  lands  and 
feas.  They  began  immediately  on  the  con- 
cluiion  of  hoftilities,  to  view  this  ifland  in  the 
fame  light  they  did  France  during  the  reign  of 
-Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ;  as  a  ftate  whofe  power 
avas  too  difproportionate  for  the  peace  and  fe- 
curity  of  Europe ;  and  upon  which  therefore 
it  behoved  them  to  keep  a  watchful  eye,  that 
no  opportunity  might  be  loft  of  reducing  it 
within  narrower  bounds. 

As  its  ftrength  arofe  in  a  great  meafure 
from  its  American  dependencies,  it  was  chiefly 
thefe  that  European  politics  Immediately  had 
in  contemplation  to  fever  from  their  original 
founder. 

By  breaking  the  connexion  between  them 
and  Great-Britain,  a  multiplicity  of  advantages 
offered  themfelves  to  their  expectations.  The 
view  of  profiting  by  the  immenfe  trade  they 
promifed  themfelves,  in  a  free  intercourfe  with 
thofe  flourifliing  colonies,  was  alone  a  fuffi- 
cient  motive  to  engage  them  to  labour  earneft- 
ly  for  their  emancipation  Irom  the  fovereignty 
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of  Great-Biitain  ;  but  the  principal  obje£t  bf 
their  attention  was  to  flop  the  growth  of  the 
ftrength  and  influence  of  England,  which  had 
been  widely  felt  before  and  during  the  late  war, 
and  w^ere  now  become  fo  forrriidable,  as  to  oe- 
cafion  univerfal  alarm  and  terror. 

Through  her  colonies  in  the  Weftern  hemi- 
fphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  poiTeffions  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  on  the  other,  fhe  feemed  to 
grafp,  as  it  were,  both  extremities  of  the  globe, 
and  threaten  to  monopolize  the  abfolute  domi- 
nion of  the  ocean. 

The  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  in  parti- 
cular, faw  this  exaltation  of  Great-Britain 
with  the  extremeft  jealoufy.  Holland  had  felt 
its  weight  during  the  late  war,  in  the  interrup- 
tion of  that  trade  which  the  Dutch  had  exerted 
themfelves  to  carry  on  clandeflinely  for  the 
French.  The  northern  kingdoms  had  alfo  ex- 
perienced its  fuperiority  in  the  fame  line ;  and 
they  all  were  eagerly  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  fet  limits  to  her  power. 

But  it  was  chiefly  from  France  the  principal 
danger  arofe*  Her  refentment  was  inceflantly 
brooding  over  the  mortifications  fhe  had  receiv- 
ed in  her  lafl  quarrel  with  England.  She  faw 
her  ancient  rival  glorying  in  her  fpoils,  and 
deriving  new  flirength  and  vigour  from  her  lof- 
fes.  She  faw  her  recovering  fafl  from  the 
diftrefTes  infeparable  from  war,  and  in  the 
fairefl  way  of  arriving  in  the  courfe  of  at 
few  years,  to  a  flate  of  flrength  and  opulence 
that  w^ould  fet  her  above  the  reach  of  any  ho- 
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ftlle  defigns  from  abroad,  and  fix  her  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  laws  to  all  her  neighbours. 

Full  of  this  conviction,  which  w^is  in  truth 
well  founded,  the  French  miniftry  were  foon 
convinced,  that  the  only  method  left  them  to 
deftroy  that  edifice  of  Britifh  grandeur,  which 
gave  them  fo  much  umbrage,  was  to  under- 
mine it. 

It  was  a  reflexion  highly  ofi^nfive  to  the 
pride  of  a  monarchy,  long  accuftomed  openly 
to  domineer  over  all  her  neighbours,  that  fhe 
muft  now  place  her  principal  dependence  on 
under-hand  intrigues,  and  dark  contrivances, 
and  truft  to  them,  alone  for  the  accompUlli- 
mentof  her  defigns. 

No  doubt  at  pre  fen  t  fubfifts,  that  fhe  began 
immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  to  carry 
into  execution  the  fcheme  {he  had  formed  for 
the  feparation  of  the  Britifli  Colonies  from  the 
mother-country. 

Confcious  that  whilft  a  good  intelligence 
lafted  between  them,  the  fuperiority  muft 
henceforth  remain  for  ever  on  the  fide  of  Bri- 
tain, it  was  only  by  their  difunion  flie  could 
hope  to  regain  the  ftation  and  confequence  fhe 
had  formerly  poflefTed  in  Europe. 

The  firft  fteps  fhe  took  wxre  to  employ  her 
fecret  emiflfaries  in  fp reading  difliatisfadlion 
among  the  Britifii  Colonifts.  Their  impor- 
tance w^as  defcribed  in  the  moft  flattering  co- 
lours, and  their  ftrength  reprelented  as  an  ob- 
jefl:  of  greater  magnitude  than  the  pofieflors 
feemed  aware  of.  The  partiality  of  Great-Bri- 
tain to  her  own  interefls,  in  the  various  regu- 
lations 
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latioiis  of  their  commerce  abroad,  and  admi- 
niftratioa  at  home,  was  depifted  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  light.  No  infmuations,  in  fhort,  were 
wanting,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  through- 
out the  Colonies,  and  to  infufe  a  notion,  that 
it  would  be  highly  for  their  intereft  to  cafl:  off 
all  dependence,  and  to  ftand  intirely  upon  their 
own  gx'ound,  free  from  all  the  (hackles  and  re- 
ftraints  with  which  they  were  at  prefent  loaded. 

Thefe  fentiments  were  far  from  unaccept- 
able to  a  people  already  prepoflefled  in  favour  of 
that  liberty  w^hich  was  fo  temptingly  held  out 
to  their  perceptions,  and  no  lefs  prejudiced 
againft  the  prerogatives  exercifed  over  them 
in  fuch  a  variety  of  fhapes.  They  were  iii 
the  fituation  of  an  individual  bordering  on 
manhood,  and  who  beginning  to  feel  his  vi- 
gour, is  no  longer  willing  to  fubmit  to  much 
controul. 

The  efFefts  produced  by  the  machinations 
of  the  French,  were  precifely  fuch  as  they 
had  intended  and  expedled.  The  difpofition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  began 
gradually  to  alter  from  that  warmth  of  at- 
tachment to  the  mother-country,  which  had 
fo  peculiarly  charafl:erized  them.  They  began 
to  view  her  rather  in  the  light  of  a  fovereign, 
than  of  a  parent,  and  to  examine,  with  a  fcru- 
pulous  nicety,  the  nature  of  thofe  ties  that 
rendered  them  parts  of  her  empire. 
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WAR. 


CHAPTER  the  FIRST. 

^be  Stamp  AB  and  its  Confequences, 

SUCH  was  the  fituation  of  the  North  American 
Colonies,  when  thofe  meafures  took  place  in 
England,  that  were  produAive  of  the  greateft 
events  that  have  happened  v/ithin  many  ages. 

The  long  and  bloody  war  that  Great  Britain  had 
waged  againfl  the  united  flrength  of  the  Hoiife  of 
Bourbon,  though  highly  fuccefsful,  had  been 
equally  expenfive.  The  triumphs  of  our  fleets 
and  armies  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  world,  had  been 
purchafed  at  an  enormous  price ;  and  both  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation  had  been  profufed 
to  obtain  them. 

The  debts  contradled  by  the  nation  in  the  fup- 
port  of  the  lait  and  former  wars,  amounted  to  the 
amazing  fum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  eight  mil- 
lions ;  for  which  an  interell  of  near  five  millions 
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was  annually  paid.  Thefe  immenfe  charges  were 
born  with  a  patience  and  equanimity  not  inferior  to 
the  fpirit  and  refolution  with  which  they  had  been 
incurred  ;  but  they  were  a  load  under  which  the  na- 
tion began  to  llagger. 

Taxes  of  every  denomination  were  levied  upon 
the  public.  Every  branch  of  buiinefs  was  exa- 
mined •  and  every  channel  of  trade  explored,  in 
order  to  affefs  them  with  their  proportion  of  con- 
tributions. 

After  itraining,  apparently  to  their'utmoft  bear- 
ing, the  refources  left  at  home,  the  idea  was  fug- 
geited  of  calling  in  the  afliftance  of  the  Colonies, 
in  a  more  dire(fl  and  explicit  manner  than  had  hi- 
therto been  done. 

As  the  late  quarrel  had  been  occafioned  chiefly 
on  their  account ;  and  as  they  derived  the  great  and 
principal  benefits  of  the  peace,  it  was  thought 
equitable  they  Ihould  make  fome  more  than  com- 
mon returns  for  thofe  advantages. 

Their  ability  to  contribute  largely  to  the  common 
exigencies,  was  deemed  indubitable;  but  their  wil- 
lingnefs  was  no  lefs  called  in  queftion ;  and  it  was 
reprcfented  as  an  attempt  full  of  danger,  to  make 
ufe  of  compuliion  in  cafe  they  fliould  refufe. 

Whatever  might  be  the  neceilities  of  the  mother 
country,  the  Colonies  were  fully  perfuaded  that  the 
fole  and  exclulive  enjoyment  of  their  whole  trade, 
was  a  tax  in  itfelf  more  than  proportionabiy  ade- 
quate to  ail  thofe  that  were  levied  upon  the  people 
of  Great  Britain. 

This  plea  had  undoubtedly  its  weight  in  the  ap- 
prcheniion  of  all  moderate  and  impartial  people ; 
but  while  they  allov/ed  the  Colonifts  to  alledge  it  as 
a  reafon  for  treating  them  with  great  lenity  in  the 
point  of  taxation,  they  did  nor,  at  the  fame  time, 
imagine  that  it  was  a  conclulive  argum.ent  for  their 

declining 
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declining  to  afford  any  other  kind  of  relief  to  the 
parent  flate. 

England  in  fecuring  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  trade 
of  her  Colonies,  adted  upon  a  principle  adopted  by 
all  modern  nations.  She  did  no  more  than  follow 
the  example  fct  before  her  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese ;  but  ilie  followed  it  with  a  lenity  to 
which  the  government  in  thofe  nations  is  an  utter 
jftranger. 

In  planting  thefe  diftant  Colonies,  Ihe  endowe^ 
them  with  every  right  and  privilege  enjoyed  by  her 
fubjedls  at  home  :  She  left  them  at  full  liberty  to 
govern  themfelves,  and  of  framing  fuch  laws  and 
regulations,  as  the  wifdom  of  their  own  legillatures 
fhould  point  out  as  necefTary  for  the  good  of  the 
community  over  which  they  prefided.  In  fliort, 
fhe  gave  them  the  ampleft  powers  to  provide  for, 
and  purfue  their  refpedtive  interefts,  in  the  manner 
they  faw  fit ;  referving  only  the  benefit  of  their 
trade,  and  of  a  political  connection  under  the  fame 
fovereign. 

The  Colonies  founded  by  France  and  Holland, 
and  before  them  by  Portugal  and  Spain,  did  not  ex- 
perience the  fame  indulgence.  The  two  latter  not 
only  claimed  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce,  but 
governed  them  in  many  refpedis  with  a  rod  of  iron  : 
burthening  them  with  an  endlefs  chain  of  vexatious 
regulations ;  cramping  every  exertion  that  feemed 
foreign  to  the  views  of  the  rulers  at  home,  giving 
no  encouragement  but  to  what  tended  diredly  and 
immediately  to  their  own  interefl,  and  punifhing  fe- 
verely  whatever  had  a  contrary  tendency. 

Though  France  and  Holland  did  not  adopt  fuch 
opprefiive  maxims,  yet  they  were,  in  fadr,  not 
much  lefs  flridt  and  coercive.  They  fold,  as  it  were, 
the  propriety  of  their  Colonies  to  mercantile  afToci- 
ations,  which,  in  order  to  make  the  mofl  of  their 
bargain,  loaded  them  with  every  incumbrance  that 

a  mono- 
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a  monopoliling  fpirit  can  fuggefl:  felling  to  tHem 
the  commodities  of  Europe  at  an  enormous  ad- 
vance ;  taking  the  produce  of  their  lands  at  the 
lowefl  prices  they  could  compel  them  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  difcouraging  the  growth  and  cultiva- 
tion of  any  more  than  they  could  difpofe  of  at  an 
unreafonable  profit  at  home. 

Such  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  unjuft  policy 
obferved  by  France,  in  particular,  towards  her  Co- 
lonies :  the  confequences  perfed:ly  correfponded 
with  fo  abfurd  and  barbarous  a  fyilem.  Her  tranf- 
marine  polfeffions  long  remained  without  any  fettled 
form  or  conliftency ;  and  never  emerged  to  any 
profperity;  till  taught  by  dear-bought  experience, 
adminiftration  faw  the  neceffity  of  taking  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  monopolifers,  and  plac- 
ing her  Colonifls  on  the  footing  of  other  fubjedis. 

England  never  treated  its  Colonies  in  this  un- 
gracious, illiberal  manner.  Content  with  the  ge- 
neral profits  refulting  from  their  trade,  flie  left  it 
open  to  every  individual  in  her  dominions.  She 
did  not  confine  it  to  particular  ports,  as  in  Portugal 
and  Spain  ;  nor  give  it  up  to  the  extortion  of  a 
company  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland  and  France, 

Thus  her  Colonifls,  notvv'ithflandinc;  fome  reftric- 
tions,  poffeiied  an  immenfe  ftock  in  trade  on  their 
own  account.  Independently  of  the  diredl  remit- 
tance of  what  grew  on  their  lands,  to  the  ihipping 
that  failed  from  England  to  receive  it,  they  carried  on 
a  large  exportation  of  their  domeftic  commodities, 
which,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  metropolis, 
was  not  confined  to  herfole  harbours,  but  extended 
by  judicious  and  well-timed  regulations,  to  various 
parts  of  both  hemifpheres. 

Hence  the  unreafonable  gains  fo  common  in  the 
fale  of  European  merchandize,  in  the  Spanilh  and 
Portu-^-uefe  colonies,'  were  unknown  to  thofe  be- 
longing  to  Great  Britain  ;  where  many  articles  were 

as 
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as  cheap,  and  fome  even  cheaper  than  in  England 
itfelf,  through  the  expertnefs  of  men  converfant 
with  bnHnefs,  hi  the  advantageous  management  of 
their  Hock. 

No  fuch  thing  is  feen  in  the  Spaniih  and  Portu- 

f'dei'Q  fettlements ;  and  but  little  of  it  in  the 
rench.  Few  are  the  trading  vefTels  belonging  to 
the  former,  and  thofe  of  an  inconiiderable  and  di- 
minutive lize.  The  capital  Ihips  that  viiit  their  har- 
bours, arrive  from  thofe  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Such  is  the  narrow  monopolizing  difpoiition  of 
both  thefe  countries,  that  they  fail  in  fleets,  under 
the  command  of  officers  commiffioned  by  govern- 
ment, as  if  it  dreaded  to  truft  them  to  any  other 
management.  It  is  but  lately  the  Court  of  Spain 
has  altered  fome  of  her  regulations  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

There  was  a  generofity  even  in  the  reilridtions  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  trade  of  her  colonies,  that 
ihewed  they  were  not  impofed  in  the  wantonnefs  of 
power;  but  evidently  with  a  delign  to  repartition, 
as  it  were,  the  exercife  and  profits  of  commerce 
among  the  various  inhabitants  of  her  wide-extended 
dominions. 

While  her  fubjedlsathome  were  free  to  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  fame  permiffion  in  a  nume- 
rous variety  of  articles,  was  granted  to  her  colonifls; 
the  northern  climes  of  Europe,  and  the  Eafl  Indies 
only,  were  excepted.  In  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  in  all  the  American  hemifphere,  the  vefTels 
of  the  North  American  colonies  enjoyed  the  mofl 
unbounded  and  lucrative  commerce. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  commerce  was 
equally  wife  and  beneficent.  It  tended  in  the  di- 
redlefl  manner  to  the  improvement  of  their  coun- 
try, by  increafing  its  commodities  through  an  abun- 
dant exportaticfn,  and  enabling  them  to  clear  and 

cultivate 
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cultivate  the  foil,  through  the  fure  and  conflant 
fale  of  the  vait  quantity  of  timber  for  all  kinds  of 
ufes,  that  accrued  from  the  cutting  down  of  their 
immenfe  forefls. 

Befide  thefe  two  advantages,  both  of  a  capital  and 
effential  nature,  they  poiTeiTed  others  hardly  lefs 
beneficial.  They  carried  rum  and  fugar,  together 
with  the  produce  of  their  fifheries,  to  every  market 
within  the  above  fpecified  limits.  Thefe  branches 
employed  fuch  a  multitude  of  fhipping,  that  the 
ports  of  thofe  countries  where  they  traded  were  con- 
tinually vifited,  and  often  crouded  with  them. 

True  it  is,  that  a  number  of  articles  were  alfo 
appropriated  to  an  importation  into  Great  Britain 
exclufively  ;  but  w^hen  we  duly  conlider  this  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  found  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
countries  poiTefTed  by  the  Colonifls,  gave  them  fuf- 
iicient  occupation  at  home,  without  rendering  it 
any  ways  neceffary  for  their  profperity,  that  they 
Ihould  employ  themfelves  fo  much  abroad,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  a  foil  occupied  by  a  numerous  people, 
and  whofe  tillage  had  lafled  for  ages. 

It  was  reafonable,  therefore,  to  allot  them  prin- 
cipally the  talk  of  clearing  and  cultivating  the  im- 
menfe tradis  they  inhabit ;  this  would  always  prove 
a  profitable  bufinefs,  and  enable  them  to  procure 
themfelves,  on  their  own  bottom,  a  never-fail- 
ing fund,  from  whence  to  fupply  all  their  wants, 
and  to  furnilh,  befidcs,  a  plentiful  fupply  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade. 

The  proof  of  this  is,  that  thofe  places  which 
are  in  the  higheft  cultivation,  abound  mofl  in 
riches  and  people.  The  population  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  which  was  founded  fifty  years  after  fome  of 
the  other  colonies,  bids  fair,  in  time,  to  exceed 
them  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  trade  in  thofe  articles  of 
which  Great  Britan  referved  the   benefit  to   her- 

•      felf, 
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fclf,  did  ;iot  interfere  with  the  main  purfuit  of  the 
Colonics.  This  being  chiefiy  the  purchafe  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  there  was  certainly  no  coun- 
try where  the  Coioniils  could  find  them  generally 
in  greater,  if  fo  great  perfedion  ;  and,  confidering 
their  intriniic  value,  where  they  could  find  them 
cheaper. 

Another  confideration  occurs,  and  that  of  the 
mod  material  nature.  The  fituation  of  the  Colo- 
nies is  fuch,  that  it  often  happens  in  their  deahngs 
abroad,  that  a  long  courfe  of  credit  is  neceffary  for 
them.  This  thev  can  find  no  where  but  in  England, 
The  opulence  of  our  merchants  is  fo  fuperior  to 
that  of  thofe  in  any  other  country  upon  earth,  th^t 
it  enables  them  to  wait  for  the  returns  of  their  trade, 
much  beyond  the  time  that  any  others  can  afford.. 

Neither fnould  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  ampieil 
liberty  of  trading  in  all  their  reciprocal  commodi- 
ties, fubfifted  between  North  America  and  the 
Englifh  Weil  Indies.  This  was  a  fund  from  whence 
they  derived  iramenfe  refources  ;  as  it  opened  a 
channel  through  which  they  carried  out  a  w^rld  of 
articles  of  their  own  produce,  and  received  fup- 
plies  not  only  for  their  own  confumption,  but  for 
the  demands  of  that  extenfive  commerce  which 
they  carried  on  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  notwithflanding  the  feve- 
ral  reftraints  that  took  place  on  the  American  trade, 
enough  was  left  to  render  them  a  rich  and  fiourifii- 
ing  people.  That  they  were  fuch  in  reality,  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  the  lead  acquaintance 
.  with  that  country.  Its  happinefs  was  vifible  to  all 
who  vifited  it.  If  ever  any  country  might  have 
been  filled  the  feat  of  human  felicity,  Britiih  North 
America  moil  unqueftionably  deferved  the  appel- 
lation. *      c  C 

To  fay  that  no  partialities  exiiled  in. favour  ot 
Great  Britain,  would  certainly  be  a  violation  of 

truth ; 
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truth  ;  but  let  an  unpre)udiced  man  weigh  in  th^ 
fcale  of  Juflice,  the  conduct  obferved  by  Great 
Britain  towards  her  Colonies,  and  that  which  fo- 
reign ilates  have  purfued  in  refpecfl  to  theirs, 
and  then  let  him  decide,  which  is  the  mofl  con- 
fiflent  with  humanity,  juftice,  and  policy. 

The  great  complaint  of  America,  was  the  difcou- 
ragement  of  manufadlures,  by  confining  every  pro- 
vince to  the  ufe  of  its  own,  and  preventing  the  re- 
ciprocal importation  of  their  refpedlive  fabrica- 
tions. This,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  a  fevere  re- 
gulation ;  but  when  we  reflecl:,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  moil,  if  not  all  of  the  articles  thus  prohibited, 
could  be  purchafed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  England, 
the  idea  of  feverity  naturally  annexed  to  fuch  a  pro- 
hibition, is  m.uch  diminiihcd  ;  and  it  almofl  va- 
nifiics  away  on  the  additional  coniideration,  that 
the  hands  thus  employed  would  have  been  much 
more  beneficially  taken  up,  both  in  a  public  and  in 
a  private  light^  in  the  great  and  important  bulinefs 
of  agriculture,  or  of  navigation. 

It  ought,  neverthelefs,  to  be  allowed, '  that  to 
curb  the  difpofition  of  a  whole  people  towards  any 
branch  of  induflry  or  ingenuity,  is  a  meafure  to 
which  it  cannot  be  expedied  that  hum.an  nature  will 
tamely  fubmit.  It  is  viewed  as  a  fpecies  of  affront 
to  the  underftanding.  The  detriment  that  may  pof- 
iibly  arife  from  the  prohibition,  is  not  fo  much  re-* 
fented  as  the  prohibition  itfelf. 

As  miankind,  therefore,  will  generally  bear  op- 
preflion  much  more  eaiily  than  infult,  it  is  probable 
that  the  rigorous  injunctions  precluding  the  fale  of 
any  manufa(5v:ure  of  their  own  make,  beyond  their 
provincial  boundaries,  appeared  to  the  Americans 
as  calculated  to  crufh  their  native  talents  in  the 
very  infancy  of  their  exertion,  and  to  cut  oif  the 
very  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  thofe  advantages  to 
which  they  were  of  right  intitled. 

Pre^ 
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Preventions  of  this  nature  are  always  the  more  odi- 
ous, as  they  feem  levelled  at  the  abilities  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  deligned  as  it  were  to  keep  them  in  a  ilate 
of  natural  inferiority.  For  this  reafon,  undoubt- 
edly, they  were  efteemed  a  heavy  grievance  through- 
out the  American  colonics ;  and  every  individual 
confpired,  as  it  were,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to 
elude  them. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  dlfcontent  arillng 
from  regulations  of  this  fort,  that  the  liberality 
with  which  Great  Britain  adted  in  other  inflances, 
was  overlooked.  She  not  only  abllained  from  the 
laying  of  duties  on  her  own  manufactures,  but 
took  off  thofe  on  foreign  articles  when  exported 
to  America.  Herein  her  condudt  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  European  ftates  with 
regard  to  their  Coloniils,  whom  they  force  to 
receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  duties  they 
are  charged  with  in  their  own  ports. 

While  this  indulgence  lafled,  goods  of  foreign 
fabrication  were  often  confiderably  lower  in  price,  in 
fome  of  the  colonies,  than  in  fome  parts  of  Europe 
itfelf. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  great  murmurs  and 
complaints  in  the  Colonies,  that  a  ceifation  of  this 
indulgence  took  place  immediately  after  the  war. 
They  looked  upon  this  meafure  as  a  prelude  to 
others  ftiil  more  difagrceable  ;  and  began  to  think 
that  Great  Britain  meant  to  try  how  far  Ihe  might 
render  them  fubfervient  to  her  convenience,  and  to 
what  extent  fhe  might  do  it-  v/ithcut  endangering 
her  own  interefts. 

They  were  full  qf  thefe  ideas,  when  the  Britiih 
Miniflry,  alarmed  at  the  amazing  increafe  of  fmug- 
giing,  and  the  prodigious  lofTes  it  occafioned  to  the 
revenue,  took  the  refolutution  to  ufe  every  pollible 
effort  in  order  to  prevent  it.  To  this  intent,  which 
in.  itfelf  was  perfedly  jult  and  reafonable^  a  fcheme 

was 
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was  propofed  and  embraced,  which  proved  highly 
pernicious  in  its  confequences,  and  rendered  the  re- 
medy much  v/orfe  than  the  difeafe. 

A  number  of  armed  cutters  were  llationed  around 
the  coalls  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  commanders  of 
which  the  flridlefl  orders  were  ilfued  to  ad:  in  the 
capacity  of  revenue  officers.  They  were  enjoined 
to  take  the  ufual  Cuflom-houfe  oaths,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  the  regulations  prefcribed  by  themx. 

Never  was  a  more  ignominious  duty  impofed 
upon  men  of  gallantry  and  fpirit.  It  funk  the  brave 
and  entcrprizing  feaman  into  a  meer  tide-waiter. 
That  eagernefs  and  zeal  wl^kh  had  been  employed 
in  the  fearch  and  attack  of  an  enemy,  was  now  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  difcovery  and  feizure  of  prohibited 
goods ;  and  the  courage  which  they  had  difplayed 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  was  now  directed 
again  ft  their  fellow  fubjedis. 

Had  thefe  unwife  meafures,  however,  been  con- 
fined at  home,  the  evils  they  produced  would  have 
been  fo  much  circumfcribed,  that  on  due  experi- 
ence of  them,  they  might  in  time  have  been  obvi- 
ated ;  but  as  one  wrong  ftep  is  generally  productive 
of  others,  the  fame  unfortunate  fpirit  that  planned 
them  for  the  coafl  of  Britain,  extended  them  to  the 
•Ihores  of  America. 

The  outcry  was  great  againil  them  in  England  ; 
but  in  America  it  was  outrageous.  As  it  could  not 
be  fuppofed  that  gentlemen  bred  in  the  naval  fer- 
vice were  converfant  in  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the 
•  Cuftom-houfe,  they  were  often  guilty  of  infringing 
them.  Remedies  were  at  hand  in  England;  but 
in  America  it  was  difficult,  and  in  fome  cafes  almofl 
impracticable  to  obtain  redrefs,  from  the  tediouf- 
nefs  of  forms,  and  the  diflance  of  places. 

To  this  grievance,  which  v\-eighed  heavy  through- 
-out  a  country  where  much  liberty  of  trade  had  been 
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fuffered  and  connived  at,  another  quickly  fucceed- 
ed,  no  lefs,  if  not  more  obnoxious  to  the  trading 
part  of  the  community. 

A  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  had,  for  more 
than  a  century,  been  carried  on  between  the  British 
iilands  in  the  Weil  Indies,  and  the  Spanilh  fettle* 
mcnts  on  the  vail  continent  of  South  America  :  it 
had  for  many  years  been  largely  participated  by  the 
North  American  colonies.  It  was  a  commerce  of  the 
cleared  gain  and  benefit  to  the  Britilh  trader ;  it  con- 
liiled  in  a  prodigious  exchange  of  all  kinds  of  Bri- 
tiih  commodities  for  the  precious  metals. 

Senfible  that  the  advantages  lay  entirely  on  the 
fide  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  ruinous  to  the  in- 
trrefls  of  Spain,  that  monarchy  had  always  oppofed 
this  commerce  with  all  its  might.  Guarda-coftas 
were  commiffioned  to  fcour  the  wide-extended 
coafts  of  her  American  dominions,  and  to  feize 
every  \^eirel  that  approached  too  near  them  ;  a  talk 
which  they  executed  with  fuch  indifcriminate  li- 
cenfe,  that  it  provoked  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  thirty-nine 

But  though  this  commerce  v/as  in  dire6:  oppofi* 
iition  to  the  orders  of  Spain,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  confide  red  as  ftridlly  legal,  it  certainly  was 
not  the  bulinefs  of  Great-Britain  to  prevent  it.  The 
new  fyllem  however  adopted  by  the  Britifh  mini- 
Hry,  was  purfued  as  if  a  convention  had  been  made 
with  the  Spanilh  Court  for  that  very  purpofe.  The 
Britilh  cruizers  a(51:ed  as  if  they  had  received  their 
commiffions  from  Spain,  and  were  to  be  rewarded  by 
her  for  deftroying  this  commerce.  They  did  it 
effectually ;  and  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time  it  was  al- 
moil  wholly  annihilated. 

This  to  the  Northern  Colonies  was  a  deprivation 
of  the  moil  ferious  nature.  This  traffic  had  long 
proved  the  mine  from  whence  they  drew  thofe  fup- 

YoL.  L  No.  L  C  plies 
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plies  of  gold  and  filver,  that  enabled  them  to  make 
copious  remittances  to  England,  and  to  provide  a 
fufeciency  of  current  fpecie  at  home.  It  gave  life 
to  bufmefs  of  every  denomination,  by  the  facility 
with  which  payments  were  made.  A  proportion- 
able increafe  of  trade  kept  pace  with  this  readinefs 
of  cafh,  and  a  reciprocal  circulation  of  money  and 
nierchandife  was  eftabliihed,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

A  ludden  (top  being  thus  put  to  this  profperous 
career,  all  America  felt  it  to  its  vitals,  and  broke 
out  in  the  loudefl  complaints  againft  the  fervile 
complaifance  of  Britain  to  Spain ;  and  the  ill  po- 
licy of  difobliging  its  own  fubjedts  to  humour 
foreigners. 

Their  complaints  were  juflly  founded;  but  the 
evil  liar  of  Britain  began  to  predominate  :  the  Mi- 
niftry  continued  in  the  refolutions  they  had  taken  ; 
and,  as  if  thefe  had  not  done  fufficient  mifchicf,  they 
followed  them,  with  others  no  lefs  offenfive  to  the 
Americans. 

In  the  Seffion  of  Parliament  of  March,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  a  Bill  was  fram- 
ed, laying  heavy  duties  on  the  articles  imported 
into  the  Colonies  from  the  French  and  other  iilands 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ordering  thefe  duties  to  be 
paid  in  fpecie  into  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  injufticeand  abfurdity  of  this  new  law,  both 
of  which  were  equ?ily  glaring,  excited,  afrelh,  the 
murmurs  of  the  Colonifts.  They  reprefented,  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms,  how  inconvenient  it  was,  after 
depriving  them  of  the  means  of  obtaining  fpecie, 
to  infill  upon  their  paying  thofe  duties  into  the  Bri- 
tilh  Treafury  in  fpecie  alone. 

But  that  which  perplexed  and  incenfed  them 
more  than  all  the  reft^  was  the  Bill  palTed  in  the  fame 

SelTion^ 
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SefBon,  to  reflrain  the  currency  of  paper  money  in 
the  Colonies. 

All  thefe  new  regulations  treading  Co  clofe,  as  it 
were,  upon  each  other,  were  objects  of  equal  fur- 
prize  and  difpleafure  to  the  people  of  North  Ame- 
rica. It  was  a  fcheme  to  them,  in  fome  refped:,  en- 
tirely new;  as  notwithftanding  various  laws  had, 
from  time  to  time,  been  enaded  regarding  their 
commercial  intercourfe,  they  had  ufually  been  made 
at  confidcrable  intervals,  and  did  not  wear  that  ap- 
pearance of  reilraint  and  coercion,  nor  weigh  upon 
them  in  the  manner  of  the  prefenti 

Warm  and  fpirited  remonflrances  were  fent  home 
from  America,  pleading  their  caufe  in  the  language 
of  men  who  think  themfelves  ill  ufed,  and  are  de- 
termined to  obtain  redrefs.  They  laid  every  argu- 
ment before  the  Miniflry,  that  ingenuity,  prompt- 
ed by  intereft,  could  furnifh  them  with  :  they  rea- 
foned,  they  expoflulated ;  in  Ihort,  they  ufed  every 
method  that  could  be  employed,  to  prevail  upon 
the  ruling  powers  to  recall  what  they  had  done. 

Among  other  allegations,  they  explicitly  menti-^ 
oned  that  luch  reilraints  upon  their  trade  were  inad- 
milTible  in  America,  as  they  diredlly  tended  to  put 
an  end  to  the  clearing  of  their  lands,  and  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  fiHieries.  Unlefs  thofe  foreign 
ports  where  they  depolited  the  furplus  of  their 
corn,  and  of  the  provifions  of  all  kinds  abounding 
in  their  country,  were  freely  ppened  to  them,  whi- 
ther mufi  they  carry  them  ?  The  Britifh  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies  could  not  alone  confume  them. 
Britain  did  not  want  them.  Difpofe  of  them  fome- 
where  they  muft ;  and  w^here  could  that  be,  unlefs 
in  places  where  they  would  fetch  a  reafonable 
price  ? 

It  were  the  height  of  partiality  to  deny  the  vali- 
dity of  thefe  reafonings  :  it  was  obvious  to  all  dif- 
cerning  and  judicious   people  j  their  cafe  was  not, 

C  2.  therefore? 
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therefore,  left  to  them  alone  to  maintain;  it  gain- 
ed a  multitude  of  partifans  in  the  mother  country, 
and  was  openly  and  warmly  efpoufed  by  fome  of  the 
mod  refpedtable  charadlers  in  the  land. 

But  in  America  they  did  not  flop  at  bare  com- 
plaints. When  they  found  that  their  remonftrances 
were  ineffedlual,  they  bethought  themfelves  of  ufing 
fome  more  efficacious  means  to  convince  the  Bri- 
tifli  Miniilry  of  the  error  they  had  committed,  in 
running  counter  to  the  opinions  and  defigns  of  a  nu- 
merous people,  fituated  at  fuch  a  ditlance,  and  ablcj, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  elude  their  intentions. 

Thev  now,  for  the  iirfl  time,  united  in  a  gene- 
ral oppofition  to  the  views  of  the  Britifh  Miniilry. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  refolutions  were  taken  to 
make  no  further  importations  from  Great  Britain  of 
What  was  not  of  abiblute  neceffity  ;  and  to  encou- 

■  rage,  to  the  utmofl  of  their  power,  every  fpecies 
of  manufadture  that  was  prafticable  among  them. 

In  this  refolution  multitudes  immediately  con- 
curred, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  manufadiurers 
'in  England,  who  were  not  fparing  of  their  difap- 

■  probation  of  the  minifterial  meafures,  and  exprelf- 

■  cd  it  in  the  m.ofl  violent  and  refentful  terms. 

But  the  Miuiftry  was  proof  againft  all  kind  of 
oppofition.  It  proceeded,  Hep  by  ftep,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  its  projects ;  as  if  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  them,  but  a  firm  refolution  to  do  it. 

In  order,  however,  to  mix  lenity  with  firmnefs, 

'  they  paffed  feveral  Ads  favourable  to  the  commerce 

of  the  Colonies,  hoping  thereby  to  footh  them  into 

a  fubmiilion  to  thole  that  had  given  them  fo  much 

difgull. 

But  the  Colonics  were  now  become  fo  full  of  fuf- 

picions,  and  placed  fo  little  reliance  on  the  good 

'  will  of  the  Miniflry,  that  their  whole  attention  was 

•aken  up  in  devifmg  means  to  thwart  their  meafures. 

They  paid  little  regard  10  thefe  conceffions,  which 

they 
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theynow  looked  upon  as  meer  artifice,  ufedonly  to 
decof  them  into  fecurity  and  inattention  to  their 
own  intercits. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  belief,  by 
the  advice  they  received  fhortly  after,  that  the  Mi- 
niilry  had  it  in  contemplation  to  eilabliih  ftamp  du- 
ties in  America  fimilar  to  thole  already  fettled  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  pretence  upon  which  the  Miniflry  founded 
this  meafure,  gave  as  much  offence  as  the  meafurc 
itfelf.  It  was  voted  by  the  Houfeof  Commons  as  juil 
and  requifite  towards  defraying  the  expences  necef- 
fary  for  the  protection  of  the  Colonies. 

The  receipt  of  this  advice  routed  the  fury  of  the 
Americans  to  the  higheil  pitch.  The  protection 
that  was  ailedged,  they  deemed  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  an  abiblute  nufance.  -  They  wanted,  they 
faid,  no  protediors  but  themfelves ;  and  were  more 
than  adequate  to  fuch  a  talk  againil  any  enemy  they 
had  to  apprehend. 

The  military  forces  that  were  flationed  over  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  Continent,  they  reprefented  as 
equally  dangerous  and  expenfive.  They  were, 
from  the  nature  of  their  profeffion,  a  conftant  check 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl ;  and  were  at  the 
fame  time  a  heavy  charge  on  the  public. 

It  was  in  vain  pleaded  by  the  mother  country, 
that  a  regular  body  of  well-difciplined  men  was  an 
indifpenfible  requifite  in  all  dates.  This  might  be 
adm.itted  in  England,  and  other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope; but  was  evidently  otherwile  in  America, 
where  the  Indians  alone  remained,  whom  it  was  no 
very  diflicult  matter  to  keep  in  awe. 

The  truth  was,  that  Great  Britain,  under  the 
pretext  of  providing  for  the  fafety  and  defence  of 
its  colonies,  meant  only  to  fecure  their  obedience, 
and  to  terrify  them  into  an  implicit  acquiefcence  in 
all  its  diftates. 

C  3  Such 
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Such  were  the  fentiments  that  pervaded  all  Ame« 
rica,  when  firft  they  were  apprized  that  taxes  were 
to  be  laid  upon  them,  for  the  fupport  of  the  troops 
on  that  eilabjilhment. 

The  previous  notice  of  a  Bill  of  this  kind  being 
in  agitation,  has,  by  fome  politicians,  been  con 
demned  as  a  ftep  that  l)etrayed  wavering  and  hefi- 
tation  in  the  Councils  of  the  mother  country,  and 
that  betrayed  too  much  of  fear  and  v/ant  of  refolu- 
tion,  for  the  Coloniits  not  to  perceive  it.  Had  the 
Minlilry  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  its  refolves  intq 
immediate  execution,  they  would  have  met  with 
much  iefs  reiifrance,  than  by  making  them  known 
in  this  manner,  a  full  twelvemonth  before  they  ven- 
tured to  give  them  the  force  of  law.  This  was,  in 
fad:,  putting  the  queftion  to  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, whether  they  would  confent  to  them  or 
not. 

The  interval  between  this  notice  and  the  ap* 
preaching  feilion,  that  was  to  determine  their  fate, 
was  marked  in  America  by  the  moil  violent  fer- 
mentation. The  minds  of  the  inhabitants  feemed 
to  be  undergoing  a  total  transformation  from  their 
preceding  Hare.  Inftead  of  their  late  peaceable  and 
ileady  attachment  to  the  Britilh  nation,  and  its  in- 
terefts,  they  were  daily  loling  their  refped:,  and 
falling  off  from  that  complying  difpolition  which 
had  fo  long  characterized  them. 

It  was  not  only  among  detached  individuals  that 
fuch  a  difpofition  prevailed  ;  it  was  no  Iefs  vifible 
among-  their  public  and  corporate  bodies  ;  and  af- 
feded  even  the  members  of  their  government  and 
legiflatures.  The  General  AiTemblies  of  MaiTa- 
chviiet  and  New  York,  exprelied  their  diffatisfac- 
tion  2nd  alarm,  in  terms  that  fully  lliewed  how 
ftrongly  they  were  determined  tp  rejed  any  mea- 
fures  that  might  be  framed  in  conformity  with 
the  prefent  views  of  the  Britiili  miniftry. 

They 
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^  They  did  not  Itop  here. — They  came  to  fome 
xefolutionSp  in  conlequence  of  thofe  that  had  been 
taken  in.  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  which 
amply  manifeited  how  inflexibly  they  were  averfe 
to  them.  They  accompanied  their  reiblutions  with 
petitions  to  the  Houle  of  Commons,  intreating 
them  to  give  no  countenance  to  the  propofals  of 
the  miniilry. 

During  the  fpring  feffion  of  one  thoufand  feven- 
hundred  and  lixty-five,  adminillration  inform.edthe 
agents  of  the  feveral  colonies,  refident  in  London, 
that  if  their  conftituents  would  propofe  any  other 
mode  of  raifmg  the  fum  intended  to  be  levied  by 
ilamp-duties,  their  propofal  w^ould  be  accepted, 
and  the  .llamp-duty  laid  aflde.  The  agents  replied, 
that  they,  were  not  authorifed  to  give  any  anfwer ; 
but  were  intruded  to  oppofe  the  bill,  when  itfhould 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  petitions, 
queftioning  the  right  claimed  by  Parliament  of  tax» 
ing  the  Colonies. 

Full  time  had  been  given  ihem  to  canvafs  this 
dangerous  queftion  in  the  amplefl  manner.  They 
had  prepared  a  diverfity  of  arguments  in  oppofitioi> 
to  the  Parliamentary  pretenfions.  They  obje(fted, 
that  the  powders  intended  to  be  given  to  the  Vice- 
admiralty  courts  in  America,  by  the  ac^  for  lay- 
ing  {lamp-duties,  would  prove  a  fource  of  intole* 
rable  grievance,  by  their  diftance  from  each  other ; 
and  fcill  more,  by  their  deciding  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury. 

They  alledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  pay- 
ments required  by  the  adt  being  in  fpecie,  would 
infallibly  drain  them  of  the  little  coin  remaining 
for  neceffary  circulation,  and  prove  an  infurmoun- 
table  impedim^ent  in  the  way  of  trade. 

But  that  which  they  urged  as  the  moil  cogent, 

and    mod  forcible  of  all   arguments,    was, — that 

not  being  reprefented  in  the-Britilh  Parliament,  it 

could  have  no  right  to  tax  them.    This  they  affirm- 

C  4  cd 
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ed  in  the  moft  open  and  explicit  terms ;  affertin^, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  alone  were  competent  to 
judge  what  taxes  they  were  able  to  bear.  They 
claimed,  therefore,  the  right  of  exercifing  this 
judgment  exclufively,  and  of  impofing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  without  the  interference  of  any  others. 

This  was  a  language  which  Great-Britain  had 
never  before  heard  from  her  Colonies.  The  ruling 
powers  liftened  to  it  with  anger  and  indignation.- — 
But  it  was  not  the  Colonies  alone  that  fpoke  in 
this  ftile  : — It  was  taken  up  with  no  lefs  warmth 
and  refolution  even  in  the  Parliament  itfelf,  and 
was  now  fpread  over  the  nation  at  large.  The 
principles  adopted  by  the  Americans,  were  main- 
tained by  numbers,  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if 
the  caufe  of  the  Americans  was  their  own. 
.  The  minixlry  were  equally  chagrined  and  aflo- 
tiiflied  at  the  violence  with  which  fo  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  nation  efpoufed  the  pretenlions  of  the 
Colonies.  As  the  fyllem  of  taxing  them  had  been 
previouily  determined  upon,  they  knew  not  how  to 
recede  from  a  meafure  that  was  to  be. the  iirft  elTay 
in  that  important  trial.  They  were  loath  to  aban- 
don at  once  an  attempt,  from  which  they  had  pro- 
mised themfelves  fo  much  utility,  in  cafe  of  fuc- 
cefs.  They  were  as  eager  to  go  forward  in  the 
profecution  of  their  fcheme,  as  their  adverfaries 
were  that  they  ihould  defifl,  notwithilanding  they 
clearly  faw  the  perils  that  mull  attend  it. 

But  the  time  was  now  come,  that  Britain  was  to 
be  involved  in  the  moil  tremenduous  and  deftruc- 
tive  quarrel  that  had  befallen  her  for  the  courfe  of 
many  ages. 

Impelled  by  that  prepofTeffion  in  favour  of  a  2ong 
cherilhed  idea,  which  the  bell  and  wifeft  men  are 
fo  often  not  able  to  refift,  and  hurried  by  that  im- 
petuofity  which  the  heat  of  party  naturally  infpires, 
the  tniniftry  bore  down  all  oppoiition.     The  ftamp- 

aft 
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a£t  was  pafTed  by  a  Parliamentary  majority,  in 
fpite  of  the  arguments  within  doors,  the  clamours 
without,  and  the  ipirited  and  repeated  remonilran- 
ces  of  the  Colonies. 

This  famous  ad  has  juftly  been  confidered  as  the 
prelude  and  occafion  of  all  the  fubfequent  ftorms, 
that  raged  not  only  in  North  America,  but  extended 
their  horrors  to  almoil  every  other  quarter  of  both 
hemifpheres. 

Its  arrival  in  America  threw  immediately  the 
wdiole  continent  into  flam.es.  Boflon,  the  capital  of 
New  England,  where  the  news  firil  arrived,  ex- 
prcffed  its  refentment  in  a  manner  perfcdlly  fu  it- 
able  to  the  violent  fpirit  with  which  its  inhabitants 
have  always  oppofed  whatever  they  have  deemed 
injuilice  and  oppreffion.  The  colours  of  the  Ihip- 
ping  of  the  harbour  were  h'oilled  half-maft,  the 
bells  of  the  churches  were  muffled,  and  tolled  a 
funeral  peal ;  the  ail  was  printed  with  a  death's- 
head  affixed  to  it,  in  lieu  of  the  king-arms : — It 
was  cryed  about  the  ftreets,  and  itiled  ^'  The 
Folly  of  England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America." 

Thefe  firll  efFufions  of  refentment  and  rage,  were 
followed  by  numberlefs  attacks  from  the  public 
papers.  They  arraigned  both  the  juftice  and  policy 
of  the  tax ;  and  reprefented  it  as  repugnant  to  the 
dignity  and  wifdom  of  the  Britifh  nation,  and  as 
pregnant  with  every  evil  that  could  caufe  a  long 
and  deep  repentance. 

Emblems  of  the  moil  hoftile  Signification  were  at 
the  fame  time  adopted  by  fundry  nev/s-papers  ; — 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  exhibited  the  figure  of 
of  a  fnake,  cut  in  feveral  pieces,  each  one  infcribed 
with  the  name  of  fome  Colony  :  the  motto  above 
them  was  ^'  Join,  or  Die  T* 

The  acfl  itfelf  was  treated  with  the  mofl  ignomi- 
nious contempt.  It  was  publicly  committed  to  the 
^ame?  in  feveral  places  by  the  inraged   populace, 

together 
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together  with  the  effigies  of  fuch  as  were  imagined 
to  have  been  its  framers  and  promoters.  Ships 
that  arrived  with  ftamped  papers  on  board,  were 
obliged  to  deliver  them  up  into  the  cuftody  of  per- 
ions  appointed  to  preveut  their  being  iifed  ;  or  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  that  they  would  not  land 
them.  The  only  places  where  they  could  be  effec- 
tually pro  teded  from  the  fury  and  infolence  of  the 
multitude,  were  men  of  war,  and  garrifons. 
•  The  perfons  who  were  comimifhoned  to  diflri- 
"butc  thefe  papers,  were  all,  without  exception, 
compelled  to  reiign  their  office,  and  folemnly  pro^ 
mife  never  to  refume  it. 

:  But  their  chief  refentment  was  diredled  againft 
fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  fided  with  Govern- 
ment, and  were  active  in  alTerting  its  authority. — » 
They  plundered  their  houfes,  deitroyed  their  pro- 
perty, and  ufed  their  perfons  with  the  utmofl  in- 
dignity. 

While  thefe  outrages  were  perpetrated  by  the 
lower  claffes,  the  better  fort  did  not  interfere  in  the 
leafl  to  prevent  them.  They  faw,  with  fecret 
pieafure,  how  well  they  would  be  fupported  in  the 
determination  they  had  formed  to  refill  the  defigns 
of  Great-Britain.  Some  of  them  did  not  fcruplc 
to  iignify  in  a  public  manner,  that  they  would 
pay  no  taxes,  but  fuch  as  were  laid  upon  them  b^ 
:the  iegiilature  of  their  refpediive  province.  ';/' 

The  AfTem.blies  themfelves  connived,  in  fact,  at 
thefe  tumultuous  proceedings,  by  declining  to 
affift  their  Governors,  and  other  officers  inveiled 
with  lawful  authority,  either  with  their  advice  or 
countenance.  They  left  them  to  ad  fingly,  as 
they  might  think  proper,  without  giving  them- 
felves any  concern  about  the  riots,  thofe  who  ex- 
cited them,  or  fuch  as  were  the  fufferers. 

They  foon  proceeded  farther ;  and  from  iilent 
fpedtators,  became  the  principal  adtors,  in  the  more 

iiiterefting 
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interelling  and  important  fcenes  that  fucceeded  to 
thefe  popular  commotions. 

Emboldened  by  what  they  faw,  and  what 
they  daily  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, they  now  ftepped  forth,  and  refolutely 
avowed  their  fentiments  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
They  openly  declared,  that  the  authority  afTumed 
over  ISiorth  America  was  illegal;  and  that  Great- 
Britain  had  no  right  to  impofe  taxes  upon  them, 
without  their  own  free  confent. 

In  thefe  refoives,  the  concurrence  of  the  various 
Colonies  was  univerfaL  Never  had  fuch  unanimity 
appeared  among  them  upon  any  antecedent  occa- 
fion.  Though  differing  in  a  number  of  effential 
points,  both  civil  and  religious,  there  was  no  dif- 
fenting  voice  among  them  in  their  oppolition  to  the 
defigns  of  the  Britilh  miniilry. 

The  Colony  of  Virginia  was  the  firll  to  begin  the 
work  of  open  and  formal  denial  to  the  requifitions 
of  the  mother-country.  It  declared  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly, that  the  General  AiTembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince, together  with  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  or 
his  fabfcitute,  had,  in  their  reprefentative  capa- 
city, the  fole  and  excluiive  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impoiitions  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and 
that  every  attempt  to  veil  fuch  a  power  in  any  other 
perfons  but  thofe  conftituting  the  general  affembly, 
was  illegal,  unconftitutional,  and  unjull ;  and  had 
a  manifefl  tendency  to  deflroy  Britiih,  no  lefs  than 
American  freedom. 

The  refolves  of  the  other  Provinces  ran  much  in 
the  fame  ilrain,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  the  mofl 
rooted  and  inflexible  determination  to  abide  by 
them.,  at  all  events,  and  to  flop  at  no  meafures  that 
might  become  neceiTary  to  fupport  and  enforce 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  give  efficacy  to  thefe  refo- 
lutions,  and  to  make  the  people  in  England  feel 
more  readily  the  confequences  of  their  dilTatisfac- 
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tion,  the  merchants  and  traders  entered  publicly  into 
reciprocal  agreements  to  order  no  more  goods  from 
Great- Britain,  nor  even  to  permit  the  lale  of  fuch 
as  might  be  coniigned  to  them,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  prefent  year. 

In  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  Britifii  goods, 
they  now  betook  themfelves  to  a  regular  encourage- 
ment of  all  forts  of  domeflic  manufactures.  An 
afTociation  was  formed  for  this  purpofe  at  New 
York,  and  through  the  premiums  it  offered,  quick- 
ly excited  the  induftry  of  the  numerous  emigrants 
that  had  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  years  refort- 
ed  to  America  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Fabrica- 
tions were  fet  on  foot  of  fuch  commodities  as 
could  not  be  difpenfed  with;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
quantities  of  the  coarfeft  and  commoneft  forts  were 
brought  to  market,  and  chearfully  preferred  to  the 
Engliili,  though  dearer,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Such  was,  at  the  fame  time,  their  zeal  and  care 
to  provide  abundantly  for  the  execution  of  this 
fcheme,  that  a  refolution  was  taken  to  abflain  from 
the  eating  of  lamb,  that  no  wool  might  be  wanting 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe  manufacftures  of  which  it  was 
the  chief  material. 

Tihofe  elegancies  which  were  of  Britiih  make  and 
importation,  were  now  univerfally  laid  alide  :  the 
women  did  not  yield  to  the  men  in  thefe  inflances  of 
felf-denial ;  and  w^ere  as  exemplary  in  refufing  every 
article  of  decoration  for  their  perfons,  and  of  lux- 
ury for  their  tables. 

Such  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the  difpofition 
and  behaviour  of  its  colonies,  ftruck  the  Britilh 
government  with  the  deepeft  alarm.  They  beheld 
multitudes  of  artificers,  of  all  denominations,  on 
the  point  of  being  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable 
diitrefs.  They  faw  the  manufactories,  fiourifliing 
in  fo  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  danger  of  im- 
mediate dcitrudtion.   The  Colonies  were  computed 
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to  take  off  annually,  full  three  millions  worth  of 
their  prot  uce.  The  lofs  of  lb  confiderable  a  branch 
of  trade,  was  an  idea  not  to  be  born  with  patience  ; 
and  yet  to  perfifl  in  the  fyilem  of  colony  taxation, 
muil  inevitably  occalion  it,  with, '  perhaps,  more 
fatal  confequences. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  thefc  coniide- 
rations  made  much  impreiiion  upon  the  Minillry 
that  had  planned  and  executed  the  meafares  which 
now  threatened  lb  much  mifchief.  It  is  probable 
they  imagined  that  after  the  firfl  fermentation  was 
over,  the  minds  of  people  would  cool,  and  return 
of  themfelves  to  their  former  ilate  of  acquiefcence 
and  conformity  to  the  will  and  defire  of  the  parent 
ilate,  rather  than  involve  themfelves  in  an  alterca- 
tion, that  would  certainly  bring  with  it  a  variety  of 
diftreffes,  and  mull  necefiarily  intangle  them  in  dif- 
iiculties  from  which  they  would  not  pollibly  extri- 
cate themfelves  according  to  their  expeclations. 

Thofe,  indeed,  w^re  not  only  the  fentiments  of 
the  miniftry ; — they  were  adopted  by  numbers  at 
that  time  ;  and  continue  flill  to  be  the  perfuafiOa 
of  many  to  this  day. 
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CHAP.       II. 

Beeped  of  the  Stamp  J^^ 

WHILE  Great  Britain  and  America  were  fuf- 
pended  in  anxious  cxpedlation  in  what 
maixner  thefe  differences  between  both  would  ter- 
minate, the  miniflry  fo  obnoxious  to  the  latter  was 
difmifTed,  and  another  fubftituted  in  its  room,  whofe 
inclinations  and  politics  were  looked  upon  as  more 
favourable  to  their  wiihes. 

In  the  m^ean  rime,  difagreeable  tidings  were  daily 
arriving  from  the  American  continent.  After  fe- 
verally  reprobating,  in  their  provincial  alfemblies, 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  Stamp  Ad:,  thefe 
bodies,  in  order  to  confer  more  weight  on  their  de- 
terminations, refolved  to  hold  a  general  congrefs  of 
all  the  colonies,  wherein  they  might  form  fuch  an 
union  as  might  render  them  more  refpedtable,  and 
add  more  ftrength  and  weight  to  the  opinions  they 
fhould  adopt  among  themfelves,  and  to  the  repre- 
fentations  they  intended  to  tranfmit  to  the  Britifh 
Parliament. 

This  refolutlon  was  taken  in  Auguft,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  iixty-iive,  and  was  carried 
into  execution  in  the  beginning  of  Odtober  follow- 
ing, at  New  York  ;  in  which  city  was  held  the  fir  ft 
Congrefs  of  the  American  continent. 

The  proceedings  of  this  general  meeting  of  the 
Colonies^  were  conformable  to  thofe  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  alTemblies.  They  agreed  exa^ftly  in  the 
fame  refolves,  and  feconded  them  with  petitions  to 
the  King  and  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ;  where- 
in they  fet  forth  with  great  refpeft,  but  with  equal 
firmnefs,  the  impropriety  of  laying  taxes  upon  them 
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■Vv'kbout  their  confent,  and  earncftly  fuppricated  for 
a  redrefs  of  the  grievances  that  muA  infue  from  the 
conthiuation  of  the  Stamp  A3:. 

Thefe  petitions,  the  Americans  flattered  them- 
felves,  would  meet  with  more  attention  from  the 
prefent,  than  from  -the  late  miniflry  ;  and  herein 
they  were  not  deceived. 

When  the  Parliament  met  in  January,  fixty-iix, 
the  tranfa6tions  upon  the  American  continent  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  became  the  fubjed:  of  the 
mofl  ferious  confider ation,  and  occalioned  a  multi- 
plicity of  debates  and  argum_ents. 

Nor  were  the  difcuffions  without  doors  lefs  earneS: 
and  animated.  If  the  Americans  had  their-oppo- 
fers^  it  is  no  iefs  true  that  they  had  their  partifans  ; 
and  which  were  the  warmell  and  moll  violent  of  the 
two,  i-s  hard  to  decide. 

The  propriety  and  neceffity  of  repealing  the 
Stamp  Acl,  was  Urongly  infifted  upon  by  one  party. 
Its  mequitablenefs,  impradicability,  and,  above 
all,  its  impolicy,  were  alTer ted  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  reafonings. 

The  unanimity  with  which  it  had  been  refilled 
was  reprefented  in  the  flrongeil  colours.  Traders 
of  the  loweil  degree,  ihopkeepers,  and  the  com- 
monell  retailers,  had  agreed  to  drop  all  bufineis 
fooner  than  tranfad  it  with  the  ufe  of  flamps. 

Profeffions,  the  very  exiflence  of  which  depend- 
ed on  the  continual  ufe  of  them,  had  thrown  up 
their  means  of  fublillence,  fooner  than  employ  them. 
This  was  remarkably  applicable  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  who  had,  upon  this  critical  occafion, 
exhibited  a  rare  example  of  difintereflednefs. 
^  So  little  was  the  ilamp  ad  regarded  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  they  had  univerfally  agreed  to  carry  00. 
their  ufual  bulinefs  without  it ;  and  fo  dreaded  was 
their  refentment  againfl  all  who  fhould  give  it  the 
leall  countenance^  that  on' the  day  appointed  for 
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the  afl  to  take  place,  not  a  Iheet  of  ftamped  papeif 
was  to  be  had  throughout  the  colonies. 

The  governors  of  the  Colonies  themfelves,  con- 
vinced of  the  unfurmountable  difficulties  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  had  wifely  given  the  matter  up,  and 
granted  certificates  to  thofe  who  applied  for  them, 
of  the  impoffibility  of  procuring  ftamped  papers. 

To  thefe  arguments  others  were  added  of  ilill 
more  cogency,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  adduced 
them. 

It  was  urged  that  in  fome  of  the  mofl  confiderable 
places  in  America,  the  inhabitants  had  refolved  that 
no  remittances  Ihould  be  made  to  England,  nor  any 
fuit  for  debt  on  the  part  of  a  refident  in  England 
be  admitted  in  any  court,  until  the  abrogation  of 
this  a(5t. 

A  refolution  was  alfo  threatened  of  flopping  the 
exportation  of  tobacco  to  Great  Britain,  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  contiguous  provinces ;  a  meafure 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  mufl  cut  off  the 
immenfe  funis  accruing  to  her  revenue  from  this 
article,  and  the  vafl  benefits  arifing  from  its  re-ex- 
portation to  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Befide  thefe,  other  reafons  were  alledged  for  adt- 
ino;  with  a  gentle  hand  towards  the  Americans. 
Coolnefs  and  prudence  pointed  out  lenient  methods 
as  far  more  deferving  of  notice*  than  fuch  as  incul- 
cated force  and  compulfion. 

Taxation  and  reprefentation,  it  was  affirmed, 
went  hand  in  hand  in  all  equitable  governments. 
They  were  infeparable  from  the  principles  of  the 
Britiih  government.  Thefe  principles  accompa- 
nied, in  their  fulled  extent,  the  fubjedis  of  Great 
Britain,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  chofe 
to  fettle  under  the  protection  of  the  mother-coun- 
try ;  which,  it  could  not  be  fuppofed,  would  ad: 
with  fuch  cruelty  as  to  deprive  her  children  of  their 
birthright,  for  living  in  another  climate.     They 
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Were  therefore  entitled  to  the  fame  privileges  in  the 
land  in  which  they  dwelt,  as  the  EngUlh  themfelves 
in  that  which  they  inhabit. 

The  dutiful  behaviour  of  the  Colonifls  on  many 
emergencies,  was  no  lefs  carefully  fpecified.  The 
readinefs  they  ihewed  in  the  laft  war  was  mentioned 
in  the  higheft  terms  of  applaufe.  The  zeal  with 
which  they  had  at  all  times  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
Great  Britain,  was  exemplary,  as  well  as  the  wil* 
lingnefs  they  had  manifefled  in  the  contribution  of 
fupplies,  whenever  called  upon  to  do  it  in  a  fair  and 
legal  manner. 

Their  commerce  alone,  in  the  manner  it  was  re- 
gulated  by  Great  Britain,  was,  agreeably  to  their 
own  affertion,  reprefented  as  equivalent  to  the 
greatell  and  mofl  productive  taxes.  The  inceffant 
increafe  of  that  alone  was  an  inexhauftible  treafure, 
which  would  not  fail,  in  time,  to  eafe  the  parent 
Hate  of  many,  if  not  mofl  of  thofe  heavy  burdens 
under  which  it  now  laboured. 

Such  was  the  general  flile  and  nature  of  the 
arguments  with  which  the  friends  of  the  Colonifts 
defended  their  caufe,  both  by  fpeeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  publications  difperfed  and  read  with. 
avidity  throughout  the  public. 

The  advocates  for  the  flamp  adl  were  no  left 
flrenuous  in  its  fupport,  and  in  their  endeavours 
to  refute  the  arguments  aftd  maxims  eftablilhed  by 
their  antagonifts. 

They  loudly  reprobated  that  fpeculatlve  flrain  of 
reafoning  which  carries  men  out  of  the  fafe  and 
clear  road  of  prad:ice,  into  the  intricacies  of  itieer 
theory.  To  thefe  they  imputed  the  unhappy  al- 
tercation concerning  the  right  of  impofing  taxes 
upon  the  Colonies,  and  the  notions  daily  propo- 
gated  of  the  injuflice  of  levying  money  from  thefub- 
jed  without  his  diredl  and  formal  confent. 

The  various  nations  that  hav^  planted  colonies 
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were,  fald  they,  utterly  unacquainted  with  fuch  pre* 
t'enfions  in  their  coloniils,  as  were  affumed  by  thofe 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  They  not  only  expedted 
them  to  conform  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  mother 
country,  but  even  to  accept  implicitly  of  thofe 
which  Ihe  might  judge  proper  to  enadl  for  them  in 
particular. 

But  allowing  the  Britiih  colonies  to  be  fully  enti- 
tled to  the  rights  of  Britifh  fubjedls,  it  could  only  be 
in  thofe  cafes  where  individuals  are  concerned  in 
their  private  capacity,-  of  the  local  bufinefs  of 
the  province  is  agitated.  Where  the  interefts  of  the 
whole  empire  come  under  difcuffion,  the  m.etro- 
polis,  as  being  the  fupreme  head,  mufl  be  allowed 
to  decide  ;  otherwife  there  is  an  end  of  that  unity 
which  conftitutes,  and  is  neceffary  for  the  exiflencc 
of  a  ftate.  As  the  Colonies  could  not,  and  did  noc 
claim  a  ihare  in  that  decifion,  it  appertained,  of 
coutfe,  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  only  queltion  was, 
whether,  in  thus  deciding  on  the  general  concerns 
of  that  immenfe  community  of  which  ihe  was  indif- 
putably  the  head,  ihe  had  aded  with  wifdom  and 
propriety. 

In  order  to  fhew  that  Great  Britain  had  not  devi- 
ated from  her  ufual  juilice  and  moderation,  it  was 
obferved,  that  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  was 
profperous  in  the  higheil  degree  :  eafe  and  plenty 
might  be  accounted  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  country  they  inhabited.  All  hands  were  con- 
tinually employed,  and  were  abundantly  paid  for 
the  work  they  did  :  that  the  public  expences 
they  were  at  for  the  fupport  of  their  govern^' 
ment  were  moderate  in  a  degree  hardly  conceiv- 
able, when  their  vait  extent  is  taken  into  coniide- 
ration.  From  the  northern-moil  limits  of  New 
Hampfhire,  to  the  fouthern  coniines  of  Georgia,  a 
fpace  of  near  fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  ium  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  different  civil 
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feftabiifhments    in    that   immenfe    tradt,   did   not 
amount  to  fourfcore  thouiand  pounds  a  year. 

Their  church  government  might  be  deemed  lio 
fort  of  expence,  when  compared  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. Tithes  and  finecures  were  unknown  ;  and 
that  heavy  burden^  the  poor's  irate^  never  was  felt 
among  them. 

Protedion;,  the  great  tie  between  government 
and  its  fubjedis,  they  had  always  experienced  ia» 
the  mod  ample  degree.  They  never  had  recourfe 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  day  of  need^  without  ob- 
taining the  readied  and  mod  effedual  affi fiance.— 
Whether  it  was  needed  for  their  defence  agalnft  an 
enemy^  Of  to  fdrward  their  domefiic  improve- 
ments, it  was  always  granted  with  a  liberal  hand. 

It^was  noticed  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  particular 
fpecies  of  protedlioh  was  afforded  them;  fuch  as 
the  colonies  of  no  other  nation  can  be  faid  to  en- 
joy. This  was  the  conflant  courfe  of  credit  given 
them  by  Great  Britain^  without  which  they  never 
could  have  rifen  to  that  pitch  of  internal  opulence 
which  fojuftly  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
had  fecn  it.  When  this  was  duly  confidered ^  the 
tax  impofed  on  the  Colonies  could  hardly  be  viewed 
in  any  other  light  than  of  a  moderate  intereft  for 
the  prodigious  fums  they  were  jjidebted  to  Great 
Britain,  amounting,  at  the  lowefi  coniputation,  to 
four  millions  fterline. 

As  to  the  plea  of  their  deficiency  in  gold  and 
filver.  It  was  allcdged  to  be  partly,  if  not  altogether 
voluntary.  The  precious  metals  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  iildrument,  or  as  an  bbjed  of  trade : 
As  th€  firft,  wherever  they  Cari  be  difpenfed  with> 
they  will  certainly  not  be  employed^,  and  will  be 
referved  for  thofe  occafions  that  abfolutelv  require 
them.  As  the  fecond,  they  will  always  give  way 
to  objeds  of  greater  neceflity.  The  ColoniUs,  who 
are  inceifantly  embarking  in  extenfive  fchemes  of 
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trade,  will  always  part  with  them  whenever  the  ad-' 
vantages  they  procure  are  much  greater  than  thofe 
arifing  from  their  retenfion,  for  the  meer  purpofes 
of  circulation.  As  they  are  only  the  figns  of  riches, 
wherever  a  fubflitute  can  be  found  to  anfvver  that 
end,  it  then  becomes  prudence  to  ufe  then  imme- 
diately as  objedts  of  trade,  and  to  convert  them  into 
fuch  materials  as  will  of  themfelves  be  of  actual 
/ervice  and  utility  ;  the  precious  metals  being  fel- 
dom  any  more  than  a  bare  medium  to  thefe  ends. 

The  confequence,  therefore,  of  exadling  remit- 
tances from  them  in  fpecie,  would  probably  be  no 
more  than  inducing  them  to  take  fome  part  of  the 
balance  in  their  favour,  originating  from  their  ex- 
tenfive  trade,  in  current  fpecie,  as  many  nations 
are  glad  to  do.  This,  when  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
fum  to  be  levied  upon  them  was  conlidered,  would 
prove  but  a  very  flight  check  upon  their  commercial 
fchemes. 

It  was  flrongly  affirmed,  the  hardship  they  fo  bit- 
terly complained  of,  that  of  being  taxed  without 
their  confent,  for  purpofes  about  which  they  wers 
not  confulted,  was  groundlefs  and  nugatory.  The 
money  demanded  of  them,  was  for  their  immediate 
fervice  ;  no  intention  ever  was  furmifed,  to  appro- 
priate it  to  any  other  purpofe  :  it  was  required  of 
them  merely  as  their  contingent  for  the  general  ex- 
igencies of  the  empire ;  of  which  the  fureft  know* 
ledge,  and  confequently  the  moft  fkilful  repartition 
mult  always  reft  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  fupreme 
feat  of  political  direftion,  and  the  main  fpring  of 
every  motion  where  the  univerfal  intereft  of  the 
whole  was  concerned. 

The  various  emigrations  from  the  Britiih  iflandi 
were  not,  it  was  fuggefted,  made  with  a  view  in 
the  emigrators,  to  fever  themfelves  from  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Britain  :  they  went  forth  merely  to  bet- 
ter their  circumllances  under  the  guardianiliip,  as 

it 
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it  were,  of  the  mother-country  :  they  had  con^ 
llantly  an  eye  to  her  proted:ive  care  :  they  relied 
upon  it ;  and  it  was  under  the  imperial  banner  of 
Great  Britain,  one  may  truly  fay,  that  they  made 
themfelves  refpedled,  and  became  ftrong  and  flou- 
rifhing. 

Long  ufage,  it  was  alledged,  militated  for  the 
prerogative  claimed  by  the  Britilh  government. 
The  Colonics,  ever  iince  their  firft  foundation,  had 
peaceably  fubmitted  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  rul « 
ing  powers  at  home,  throughout  all  the  various 
changes  and  revolutions  that  had  fucceffively  taken 
place  in  Britain,  during  the  lad  and  prefent  century. 
In  all  cafesof  intricacy,  where  they  could  not  obtain  a 
permanent  decifion  among  themfelves,  and  fuch  as 
parties  would  fuiliciently  refpedt  to  admit  as  final, 
they  conftantly  had  recourfe  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  England,  and  abided  by  its  determination 
without  any  further  difpute ;  notwithftanding  it 
adled  on  thefe  occaiions  entirely  according  to  the 
fpirit  or  letter  of  the  Englifh  laws,  as  appeared 
moil  equitable;  and  by  no  means  in  conformity  to 
thofe  that  prevailed  in  the  colonies. 

This  right  of  acting  as  umpire,  was  an  in- 
conteftible  proof  that  the  Colonies  had  always 
confidered  this  country  as  intrinfically  poffeir- 
ed  of  an  authority  paramount,  and  fuperior  to 
their  own ;  which  was  flill  more  flrongly  exem- 
plified by  their  punctually  recurring  to  it  in  the 
frequent  difputes  about  their  refpedlive  boundaries, 
and  in  the  many  other  differences  that  had,  from 
time  to  time,  arifen  between  the  provinces  from  va- 
rious caufes,  all  which  had  been  invariable  fubmit- 
ted to  the  judgment  of  the  parent  flate. 

It  was  further  argued  that  this  prad:ice  of  con- 
flantly  appealing  to  the  powers  at  home,  confli- 
tuted  in  itfelf  an  indifputable  evidence  both  of  the 
jufticc  and  propriety  of  acknowledging  the  fupre- 

D  3  macy 
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macy-  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies.  It  fhewed 
that  it  never  had  been  queflioned,  and  what  merited 
no  1:  Is  the  attention  of  the  Colonies,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  requifite,  for  the  prefervation  of  tranquil 
Jity  and  good  order  throughout  the'  American  fet- 
tlements,  where  endlefs  jars  and  confulions  would 
neqeflarily  enfue,  without  the  interpolition  of  a  fo- 
Verign  controul  or  to  prevent  to  pacify  them. 

There  was  ftill  another  confideration,  faid  they, 
pf  which  the  inhabitants  in  the  colonies  did  not  feern 
av/are.  The  governm.ent  over  them  v/as  delegated ; 
and  the  condudl  of  their  governors  and  ruling  men 
fubjedt  to  revifal  and  cenfure  at  home,  This  ren- 
dered the  condition  of  individuals  rnuch  more  eafy, 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  obtaining  redrefs  in  cafe 
of  fU  ufage,  than  if  thofe  who  ruled  over  theri:^  were 
accoyntable  to  no  fuperior  tribunal.  The  w^eight 
of  government  was  hereby  diminilhed,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  who  exercifed  it^^  were  arnenabk  to  3, 
ftill  higher  court. 

Would  the  Americans,  it  was  ajted,  relinquiih 
th^  folid  advantages  they  now  enjoyed,  for  a  meer 
appellation  ?  the  price  of  thjs  would  be  much 
greater  than  they  apprehended.  Were  they  to  dif- 
claim  the  authority  of  the  parent-Hate,  and  take, 
Vpon  them  the  riik  of  Handing  on  their  own  ground, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fhelter  and  affiflance  of  Great 
Britain,  they  would  fopn  experience  an  oppreffive 
alteration  at  hoine,  and  a  mortifying  difference- 
abroad , 

Jnilead  of  that  quiet  and  undiflurbed  enjoyment 
of  the  gains  of  their  induflry,  which  was  now  their 
peculiar  lot,  they  would  then  be  loaded  with  thofe. 
ms^nifold  burthens  which  all  flates  mull  fubmit  to^ 
that  afpire  at  making  a  figure  of  importance  and 
Xefpedlabilityo  Impofitions  of  every  kind  woiild 
follow  fuch  a  meafure.  In  lieu  of  that  moderate 
iiicome,  which  now  fufficed  for  the  purpofes  of  a. 

govern" 
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government  of  yvhich  the  demands  were  but  fmall, 
they  would  then  have  a  rank  and  title  to  fupport,  a 
national  dignity  to  maintain,  and  a  complication  of 
interefts  to  defend.  All  this  would  require  large 
revenues,  and  would  foon  teach  them  the  difparity 
between  trade  carried  on  without  domeflic  incum* 
brances,  and  guarded  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
a  powerful  protedlor,  and  a  commerce  liable  to 
perpetual  exactions  on  a  variety  of  accounts,  and 
whofe  profits  mufl  neceflarily  undergo  immenfe 
fubtradiions  for  the  current  and  indifpenlible  fer- 
vice  of  the  flate.  While  their  internal  profperity 
met  with  thefe  unavoidable  obflrudlions,  they  muit 
not  imagine  that  their  affairs  would  flow  in  the  fame 
eafy  channel  abroad  as  heretofore.  They  well  knew 
that  nations  are,  like  individuals,  treated  with  com- 
plaifance  or  with  roughnefs,  according  to  the  means 
they  poffefs  of  returning  benefits,  or  of  refenting 
injuries.  The  refped:  they  now  met  with  through- 
out the  various  quarters  of  the  world  where  they 
carried  on  their  trade,  was  in  confequence  of  the  re- 
fped:  which  the  power  and  influence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain commanded  all  over  the  globe.  When  once  the 
nations  are  apprized  of  a  feparation  between  them, 
and  that  Great  Britain  no  longer  interefls  herfelf  in 
their  behalf,  they  will  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
their  eflablifhment,  and  fcrupuloufly  meafure  the 
extent  of  their  power,  before  they  decide  among 
themfelves  upon  what  footing  to  confider  them. 

Nor  ought  the  Americans  to  flatter  themfelves, 
that  this  examination  of  their  flrength  and  condition 
would  be  flight  and  fuperficial :  they,  to  whom  fucha 
tafk  would  be  committed,  muft  be  careful  for  their 
own  fakes  to  acquit  themfelves  with  diligence  and  ex- 
adinefs ;  and  they  w^ouldbe  furnilbed  with  fufiicient 
means.  The  world  is  no  longer  in  thofe  unenlight- 
ened times,  when  from  the  general  difcufion  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  knowledge  was  difficult  to 

D  4  obtain. 
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obtain.  The  fpeedy  communication  fubfilling  be* 
tween  all  cultivated  nations,  foon  renders  them  tho- 
roughly known  to  each  other,  whenever  it  becomes 
requifite  to  make  fuch  invefligations.  Whatever 
lifts  the  Americans  may  hold  out  for  the  infpe(ftion 
of  foreigners,  thefe  wdll  not  be  long  in  difcovering, 
that  with  all  cheir  exaggerations,  and  notwithfland- 
ing  the  pains  taken  to  reprefent  them  as  a  numerous 
people,  in  the  immenfe  trafts  they  occupy  along 
a  coafl  extending  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  from 
the  north  eafl  to  the  fouth  weft,  there  does  not  exift 
above  one  million  feven  hundred  thoufand  white 
inhabitants,  even  according  to  their  own  account, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  calculated  to  imprefs 
the  world  with  a  much  greater  opinion  of  their 
llrength,  thanisjuftly  founded. 

According  to  the  proportions  eftablifhed  by  po- 
litical writers,  three  parts  in  four  of  this  number 
confift  of  women  and  children  ;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing  fourth,  one  half  may  reafonably  be  reputed, 
through  age,  infirmity,  and  the  various  accidents 
concomitant  on  nature,  incapable  of  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Thus 
the  men  able  to  bear  arms  will  amount  to  little  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand. 

To  proceed  with  all  imaginable  impartiality,  were 
it  to  be  allowed  that  this  number  will  fuffice  to 
guard  their  coafts,  repel  invafions,  and  fupply  the 
many  other  calls  of  civilized  fociety,  it  is  granting 
as  much  as  can  be  expedted ;  many  will  probably 
think  more  than  ought  to  be  done,  coniidering  the 
prodigious  extent  of  that  coaft,  the  perpetual  inter-r 
fediion  of  mighty  rivers  running,  at  fhort  intervals 
from  each  other,  and  dividing  the  provinces  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  render  it  eafy  for  an  enemy  to  cut 
off  their  mutual  communication.  Add  to  this  the 
boundlefs  regions  lying  behind  them,  and  inhabited 
by  a  fierce  and  yet  unfubdued  foe  ^  between  whom 
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snd  them  an  evcrlafling  enmity-  mud  fubfift,  whofe 
inveteracy  is  animated  by  every  motive  that  can  ac- 
tuate the  heart  of  man^  and  fill  it  with  irreconcil- 
able, and  at  the  fame  time  with  well-grounded 
hatred. 

But  fuppofmg  them  well  provided  for  home  de- 
fence, in  what  manner  will  they,  with  fo  flendcr  a 
population,  be  adequate  to  any  confiderable  exer- 
tions abroad  ?  Veffels  may  be  eafily  equipped  for 
the  purpofes  of  trade  ;  but  the  manning  of  a  fleet  is 
a  tafk  of  ferious  magnitude  :  none  but  opulent  dates, 
well  flocked  with  riches  and  inhabitants,  are  equal 
to  fuch  an  undertaking;.     Whatever  the  future  dcf- 

o  ... 

tiny  of  the  Colonies  may  be,  their  condition  at 
prefent  does  not  permit  them  to  cherifh  any  reafon- 
able  expedtations  of  becoming,  before  a  length  of 
time,  formidable  at  any  diflance  from  their  own 
country. 

The  confequence  will  be,  that  the  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope {landing  in  little  awe  of  their  difpleafure,  will 
not  treat  them  with  that  complaifance,  nor  fhew 
them  that  favour  they  will  poflibly  require  at  their 
hands.  They  will  feize  thofe  pretences  to  make 
them  pay  largely  for  commercial  advantages,  which 
are  fo  readily  found  when  eafy  to  enforce  ;  nor  will 
they,  at  the  fame  time,  exprefs  much  readinefs  in 
procuring  them  compenfation  for  the  injuries  they 
may  juflly  complain  of. 

The  remotenefs  of  their  fituation  from  this  he- 
mifphere,  will  always  prevent  that  fpeedy  com- 
munication with  thofe  powers  in  confederacy  with 
them,  which  is  fo  requifite,  and  often  fo  cri- 
tical in  a  political  correfpondence.  Tranfadlions 
may  happen  of  which  the  quickefl  intelligence  is 
abfolutely  neceiTary  for  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
ends  propofed  by  a  connection  with  them.  Hence  it 
will  not  arifc  from  policy,  fo  much  as  good  for- 
tune. 
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tune,  that  alliances  with  them  may  prove  bene- 
ficial. 

The  truth  is,  that  European  politics  are  too  far 
off  for  Americans  to  mix  in  them  with  any  regula- 
rity of  co-operation.  Nature  interpofes  with  an 
immenfe  ocean,  and  bids  them,  as  it  were,  to  reft 
contented  with  a  commercial  communication,  with- 
out becoming  parties  in  feuds,  by  which  they 
have  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lofe. 

Is  it  not  wifer,  therefore,  for  the  Colonies  to  re- 
main in  a  gentle  fubjediion  to  Great  Britain,  which, 
for  its  own  fake,  will  never  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon 
them,  than  to  truft  to  the  precarious  friendlhip  of 
other  nations  ?  Thefe,  without  the  fame  motives 
of  condefcendance  to  their  difpolition,  will  involve 
them  in  difhculties,  in  which  they  will  leave  them, 
on  any  profped;  of  conveniency  to  themfelves,  to 
combat  and  furmount  without  affording  them  any 
affiftance  ;  however  abfolutely  requilite,  or  folemn- 
ly  ftipulated.  Self-intereft  on  thole  occalions  will 
llifle  all  other  confiderations ;  and  thofe  ties  of  con- 
fanguinity  and  reciprocal  aifed:ion  that  unite  Great 
Britain  to  her  colonies,  not  fubfifting  between  thefe 
and  their  new  allies,  connedlions  will  be  formed  and 
dilTolved  betwixt  people  lituated  at  fuch  a  diflance, 
with  equal  inconfideratenefs  and  facility. 

The  ill  policy  of  cafting  off  the  connection  with 
the  parent  flate,  appearing  in  fo  evident  a  light, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  for  the  happinefs  of  the  Colo- 
nies, that  they  would  open  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers they  would  run  by  embracing  fo  fatal  a  mea- 
fure,  which  would  certainly  tend  to  throw  them 
fucceffively  into  the  hands  of  powers  not  more  ini- 
mical to  Great  Britain,  than  eager  to  make  them 
fubfervient  to  their  own  feltiili  ends,  and  ready  to 
facrifice  them  the  moment  thefe  were  attained. 

If  it  behoved  the  Colonies  to  attach  themfelves 
cordially  to  Great  Britain^  it  was  no  lefs  incumbent 
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on  them  to  place  that  confidence  in  her  wifdom 
which  men  fliould  in  prudence  do  in.thofe  they 
have  chofen  for  their  chiefs.  Great  Britain  is,  by 
her  polition,  placed,  as  it  were,  on  an  eminence 
from  whence  fhe  furveys  every  part  of  the  Britifh 
empire.  She  perceives  objedis  at  an  immenfe  dif- 
tance,  which  the  inferior  ftation  of  her  dependen- 
cies cannot  difcover  ;  they  mufl  neceffarily  depend 
upon  her  vigilance  for  information;  and  muil^  of 
courfe,  be  f2,uided  by  her  diredlion. 

The  fadl  is,  that  while  the  provincial  aflfemblies 
acknowledge  themfelves  fubordinate  to  the  Britiili 
government,  they  muft,  in  reafon,  trufl  to  her  ma-  ' 
nagement  in  all  the  ^reat  affairs  of  flate.  Unac- 
quainted Vv'ith  the  intrigues  that  agitate  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  ignorant  of  the  fecret  deligns  that 
are  lurking  in  the  cabinets  of  miniflers,  they  arc 
not  competent  to  the  bufinefs  of  obviating  difficul- 
ties, and  warding  off  dangers.  This  is  the  duty 
of  fovereigns  and  their  minifters  ;  they  alone  have 
the  means  of  penetrating  into  the  recelies  of  poli- 
tics, and  of  unravelling  that  clue  of  dark  mealures 
wherein  the  intentions  of  flatefmen  are  hidden  :  fa^ 
gacity  alone  is  not  fufhcient  to  effed:  this ;  other 
methods  muft  be  employed,  fuch  as  apply  to  the 
paflions  of  men,  and  fuch  as  princes  and  their  dele- 
gates are  moil  expert  in  ufing. 

The  proportional  flrength  of  every  member  of 
an  empire,  is  only  known  to  its  head.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  its  ownjurifdid:ion,  no  colony  was  able  to 
pronounce,  with  any  certainty,  on  the  real  fituation 
of  any  province  in  the  empire.  Every  one  referved 
.the  documents  that  lead  to  this  knowledgle  for  the 
infpedion  of  the  miniflry  at  home  :  this  alone 
knew,  excluiively,  their  refpedlive  clrcumftances, 
and  CQuld  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  m.eafures  to 
te  adopted  for  the  relative  benefit  of  them  all, 

fhis  duty  hacl  hitherto  been  performed  by  Great 

Britain. 
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Britain  with  the  univeifal  approbation  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Her  ju* 
dicioufnefs  and  foreiight  in  the  treatment  of  them 
were  unexampled,  and  had  raifed  them  to  a  fum- 
mit  of  felicity  which  no  other  colonies  had  ever  at- 
tained. 

Why,  therefore,  fhould  the  ftep  fhe  had  recently 
taken,  be  reprobated  with  fo  much  violence,  be- 
fore a  fair  trial  had  been  given  it  ?  The  wifdom  of 
it  might,  upon  experience,  be  found  equal  to  any 
preceding  regulations. 

Until  this  unhappy  day,  the  injundlions  of  Great 
Britain,  though  reach uig  to  a  multitude  of  cafes, 
and  comprehending  every  branch  of  commerce  and 
adminiftration,  had  been  received  with  all  defer- 
ence and  refpedl :  no  cavils  nor  queftions  had  arifen 
concerning  her  right  and  authority  to  frame  them. 
As  emanating  from  the  fuprcme  feat  of  legiHative 
power,  they  were  duly  fubmitted  to;  and  no  fuf- 
picions  were  harboured  of  their  being  fraught  with 
an  oppreffive  tendency. 

Reilridions  and  confinements  in  every  branch  of 
trade,  were  necelTary  for  the  benefit  of  all  traders 
in  general  :  they  were  a  partial  evil,  to  which  they 
all  fubmitted  for  the  univerfal  good.  In  England, 
various  limits  are  afligned  to  feveral  branches :  the 
conviction  of  their  utility  filences  all  complaint  ? 
and  they  are  admitted  by  all  parries,  however  they 
may  appear  repugnant  to  their  immediate  intereil. 

Conformably  to  this  idea,  which  is  founded  on 
the  ftriclcfl  equity,  the  limitations  that  accom- 
panied the  American  trade,  by  circumfcribing 
it  within  certain  bounds,  gave  it  a  body  and  Hrength 
which  it  would  probably  lofe,  were  it  fuffcred  to 
range  at  large  without  any  controul :  fuch  an  indil- 
criminate  licenfe,  inflead  of  affifting  the  progrefs 
of  trade,  might  create  fuch  a  competition  between 
the  morhcr-counrry  and  its  dependencies^  as  would 

ia 
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m  time  end,  if  not  in  the  deilrudlion,  at  leafl  in  the 
infeebling  of  the  trade  of  both. 

The  proverb  which  teaches,  that  by^.grafping  at 
too  much,  a  man  may  lofe  what  he  already  pof- 
fefleS  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Americans. 
They  enjoyed  under  the  prefent  fyllem  a  multitude 
of  advantages,  which  were  daily  encreafmg.  They 
had  no  reafon  to  repine  at  the  fuperiority  of  Great 
Britain  ;  they  had  hitherto  received  no  injury  from 
it ;  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  a  neceflary 
friend  on  very  trying  occafions.  A  ftriking  proof 
that  it  was  not  a  fuperiority  of  real  and  internal  hap- 
pinefs,  appeared  in  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  and  thofe  of 
its  colonies.  Here  no  wretchednefs  \n^s  known ; 
every  man,  in  the  emphatic  phrafe  of  fcripture, 
lived  under  his  figtree  and  his  vine  :  hunger  and 
nakednefs  kept  at  a  dlflancc,  and  no  mendicants 
were  feen  throughout  the  land.  But  was  it  fo  in 
Britain  ?  How  happy,  could  the  anfwer  be  made  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  fuperiority,  therefore,  fo  much  boaflecl 
of  in  the  j^arent  Hate,  was  a  fuperiority  of  {Irengtk 
and  efforts  to  guard  and  defend  all  its  dependencies. 
Great  Britain  had  fo  thoroughly  exerted  itfelf  in  the 
difchargeof  this  important  duty,  that  ihe  had  there- 
by brought  herfelf  almofl  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
True  it  was,  that  in  the  profecution  of  it,  llie  had 
raifed  herfelf  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory  ;  but  in 
that  all  her  colonies  had  a  fhare  :  the  luilre  ihe  had 
obtained,  was  powerfully  refledled  upon  them;  and 
they  experienced  both  the  honours  and  the  benefits 
of  being  members  of  the  Britiih  empire,  while  flie 
alone  paid  the  immenfe  price  of  all  this  glory. 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  and  purport  of  the  num- 
berlefs  fpeeches  and  arguments  ufed  on  this  memo- 
rable occafion.  Never  was  more  eloquence  difplay- 
•d  than  by  the  fpeakers  on  each  lide  of  this  impor- 
tant 
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tant  qneflion.  It  was  conlidered  refpedlively  as  tli^ 
caufe  of  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  other  ;  and  was  accordingly  pleaded 
by  both  parties  with  a  warmth  and  ability  worthy  of 
fo  great  a  fubjedl. 

The  debates  on  this  zdi  lailed  two  months,  wheit 
it  was  repealed,  to  the  univerfal  joy  of  the  people  of 
England. 

But  that  party  which  had  framed  it  in  the  pre* 
ceding,  and  fupported  it  in  the  prefent  feflion,  con- 
demned this  repeal  as  an  inflance  of  weaknefs  in  the 
miniitry,  and  as  a  heartlefs  fubmiffion  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  colonies,  whofe  pretenfions  would  noW 
increafe,  when  they  faw  that  a  dread  of  their  power, 
and  a  fear  of  difobliging  them,  began  to  operate  iri 
England. 

*rhe  idea  of  their  in?.bility  to  pay  the  tax  require 
ed,  they  reprefented  as  totally  falfe  and  groundlefs* 
As  a  proof  of  the  flourilhingnefs  of  their  circum- 
ilances,  it  was  fpeciiied,  that  of  the  debt  they  had 
contradied  during  the  late  war,  near  eighteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  had  been  difchargcd  in  the 
courfe  of  only  three  years ;  and  that  they  had 
provided  funds  for  the  difcharge  of  their  remain- 
ing incumbrances  of  this  nature,  amounting  to 
between  feven  and  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
in  the  fpace  of  two  years  more. 

This  plainly  Ihewcd  they  were  fully  able  to  levy 
the  fum  exadled  by  the  (lamp  acl,  which  was^ 
in  truth,  a  very  m.oderatc  impoiition,  and  was  not 
expected  to  exceed  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  annually. 

To  thefe  allegations  it  was  replied,  that  notwith- 
Handing  thefe  appearances,  the  Americans  were  al- 
ready loaded  as  much  as  they  could  bear  ;  that  the 
very  difcharging  of  the  fums  above  mentioned,  was 
a  very  heavy  weight  upon  them,  and  ihouid  be 
confidered  as  a  juft  argument  for  not  exacting  more 

at 
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tit  the  prefent  :  that  in  the  mean  time  the  regulations 
made'  by  the  late  miniflry,  were  greatly  felt,  and 
operated  in  the  nature  of  a  large  tax,  though  not: 
formally  laid  upon  them  as  fuch. 

It  was  further  alTerted,  that  the  feprefentations 
brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
undeniable  proofs  of  the  detriment  that  had  been 
already  caufed,  and  would  continue  to  its  manufac- 
tories,  if  that  a6:  remained  in  force.  That  it  was 
more  confiilent,  therefore,  with  policy  and  with  hu- 
manity to  repeal  it,  than  to  involve  Great  Britain  in 
a  quarrel  for  fo  infignificant  a  confideration  as  the 
eventual  produce  of  a  Itamp  adt,  and  to  fuffer  fo 
many  thoufands  of  induilrious  and  ingenious  indi- 
viduals to  want  fubfiilence. 

In  addition  to  thefe  reafons,  it  was  furmifed  that 
other  fubitantial  caufes  might  be  affigned  for  the 
readinefs  Ihewn  to  comply  with  the  requefl  of  the 
Colonies.  The  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  though  filent, 
was  not  inad:ive  in  flrengthening  the  bonds  of  its 
reciprocal  compadt.  The  difgraces  and  humilia- 
tions that  ha<l  been  heaped  upon  her  in  the  late  war, 
could  never  be  obliterated  from  her  remembrance. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  ihe  would  feize  the  iirft 
opportunity  that  offered,  to  take  the  moil  fignal 
vengeance  on  the  Britiih  nation ;  and  who  could 
tell  whether  fhe  w^as  not  only  watching  how  Ihe 
might  improve,  but  whether  fhe  had  not  fecretly 
excited  the  prefent  diflurbances  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies. 

To  confirm  thefe  infinuations,  the  fufpicious  be- 
haviour of  the  Trench  was  adduced,  in  withholding 
the  payment  of  the  Canada  bills  fo  faithfully  pro- 
tnifed  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  together  with 
the  afTedted  delays  of  the  Spanifh  Court  in  putting 
off  the  fettlement  of  the  Manilla  ranfdm.  Both 
thefe  were  objedts  wherein  the  national  honour  was 
eiTentially  concerned  :  th^  condudt  of  thofe  powers 

was 
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was  inexcufable ;  and  it  was  not  probable  tliey 
would  venture  to  adl  in  fo  flighting  a  manner,  were 
they  not  convinced  that  difficulties  would  Ihortly 
arife,  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  infilling  upon 
their  doing  her  complete  juflice. 

As  to  the  weaknefs  and  fubmiflion  of  the  mini- 
flry  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  anfwered  that  a  difco- 
very  of  error  fhould  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
receding  from  it,  without  confulting  the  prejudi- 
ces of  falfe  honour.  Every  flep  had  been  taken  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  reality  of  the  fituation  of  Ame- 
rica, and  every  inan  had  been  confulted  whofe 
knowledge  and  experience  of  that  country  intitled 
him  to  credit.  AfteV  examinations  and  confulta- 
tions  upon  the  minuteft  circumflances  relating  to 
every  Britifli  colony  in  America,  the  refult  had 
been,  that  the  laying  on  the  flamp  adl  was  a  rnea- 
fure  equally  ill  timed  and  ill  advifed.  There  were 
not  at  this  prefent  day  fulEcient  means  for  the  peo- 
ple there  to  comply  with  the  terms  fpecified  by 
the  adl.  Wealth  they  undoubtedly  had  ;  but  it  did 
not  confifl  of  gold  and  filver  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  they  are  found  in  other  countries  :  to  levy  the 
payment  of  this  tax  in  the  manner  propofed,  would 
occafion  more  diflrefs  among  them  than  was  con- 
ceivable in  England,  where  the  plenty  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  enabled  every  body  to  have  fome  fhare 
of  them. 

There  were  alfo  other  material  objedlions  againfl 
the  carrrying  of  this  adt  into  execution.  The  people 
in  the  colonies  thought  themfelves  treated  with 
great  and  unufual  feverity  by  the  various  ordi- 
nances relative  to  their  trade,  that  had  taken  place 
previous  to  the  flamp  adl.  As  they  had  been  rigo« 
roufly  enforced,  and  were  at  the  fame  time  deemed 
highly  injudicious  and  oppreffive  by  the  people  of 
England  as  well  as  of  America,  thefe  were  the  more 
deeply  exafperated  at  them  ^  and  were  not  therefore 
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in  a  difpofition  to  receive  frefh  burdens  with  the 
fame  wiilingnefs  they  had  formerly  teilified.  To 
have  recourle  to  compulfion  would  prove  bad  po- 
licy :  it  would  indifpofe  them  flill  further,  and  be 
the  means  of  flill  greater  oppreflion  than  the  former, 
ivithout  anfwering  perhaps  the  intended  end  ;  as  in 
fo  exteniive  a  country,  where  towns  and  habitations 
are  often  at  a  great  diftance,  and  the  inhabitants 
thinly  fcattered,  they  would  by  various  ways  be 
able  to  elude  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

An  impofition,  therefore,  that  cam„e  accompa- 
nied with  fo  many  difficulties  in  the  execution,  and 
produced  fo  much  ill  blood,  did  not  deferve  fup- 
port.  The  fooner  it  was  repealed^  the  fooner  the 
mifchiefs  it  had  already  produced,  would  be  re- 
paired and  forgotten.  It  were  im.prudent  in  the  ex- 
tremeft  degree,  to  covet  on  the  one  hand  a  trifling 
revenue  that  muil  be  extorted  through  violent  me- 
thods, and  to  incur  the  riik  on  the  other  of  loiing 
an  immenfe  balance  of  profit,  flowing  with  eafe  and  re- 
gularity through  long  accuftomed  channels  of  trade, 
and  which  by  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  parties 
concerned,  bound  them  to  each  other  by  the  flirong 
ties  of  interefl:,  and  cemented  that  natural  friend- 
fliip  and  mutual  benevolende  between  the  people  of 
Great-Britain  and  America,  which  no  motives  what- 
ever fliould,  in  found  policy,  be  perniitted  to  in- 
t-errupt. 

The  Americans  had  been  accufed  of  intenlperate 
proceedings ;  of  having  adled  with  an  unbecoming 
degree  of  warmth,  and  treated  with  indecency  the 
lawful  commands  and  authority  of  thti  mother- 
country.  This  was  a  harfli  accufation  to  be  level- 
kd  indifcriminately  upon  a  w^hole  people  colle(5live- 
If.  True  it  was,  that  among  the  lower  fort  in- 
llances  of  heat  and  violence  had  happened,  w^hicli 
could  not  be  excufed;  but  they  were  not  approved 
by  the  better.     A  mob  is  no  where  to  be  contained 
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within  bounds^  What  tumults  had  lately  htcn 
frequent  in  England,  even  in  the  metropolis,  at 
the  very  doors  of  Parliam.ent,  in  the  prefence  of 
Majelly  itfelf  ?  Were  the  military  to  be  let  loofe  on 
this  account ;  and  was  an  undiilinguilhed  punilh- 
ment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  ?  Such  meafures  might  be  conliilent  with  the 
principles  of  fome  of  the  defpotic  courts  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  but  were  by  no  means  admiffible 
in  a  country  of  freedom,  fuch  as  England ;  where,, 
it  was  jullly  prefumed,  the  majority  of  the  natives 
felt  for  the  Americans  almofl  as  much  as  for  them- 
felves,  and  would  not  fee  them^  delivered  up  to  the 
difcretionof  the  military,  without  efpoufing  their 
caufe,  even  if  it  were  lefs  defenfible  than  it  ap- 
peared at  prefent. 

On  a  cool  review  of  what  the  Americans  had 
done,  it  was  no  more  than  what  the  people  cf 
Great-Britain  had  fet  them  frequent  precedents  of, 
on  fmiilar  occalions.  It  proved,  in  fad:,  that  they 
were  endowed  with  the  fame  difpofition,  and  poiTeffed 
of  the  fame  fpirit.  This  certainly  was  in  itfelf  no 
misfortune  nor  blemifn ;  it  was  a  charader  the  na- 
tives of  this  iiland  gloried  in  ;.  it  was,  in  truth,  the 
foundation  of  their  liberty*  To  the  effeds  ariGng 
from  this  caufe,  they  were  indebted  for  the  excellent 
government  of  which  they  fo  jullly  boailed ;  tobe  de- 
li rous  of  repreffi'ng  fuch  a  temper  in  their  Ame- 
rican brethren,  was  equally  abfurd  and  unjuft.  The 
Americans  fprung  from  the  fame  {lock,  and  inherit- 
ed all  the  q-ualities  of  their  forefathers  :  it  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  they  Ihould  imitate  them,  and 
copy  clofely  after  their  example  ;  it  ran,  as  it  were, 
in  their  blood ;  and  if  it  wa.s  a  fault,  it  was  com- 
mon both  to  the  European  and  American  Englifh. 
Biit  it  was  no  fault;  or,  at  vvrorfl,  ajiappy  and  glo- 
rious one.;  fuch  as  they  might  juftly  pride  them- 
felves  in.     To  criminate  the  inhabitants  oi  the  Bri- 

tilh 
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tlfli  Colonies  for  the  confequences  refulting  from 
principles  which  were  cherilhed  and  honoured  in 
the  mother  country,  was  unworthy  of  the  fenti- 
ments  and  feelings  of  men  who  adopted  thofe  prin- 
ciples in  their  fulled  latitude,  and  among  whom  the 
confequences  they  naturally  gave  birth  to,  had 
made  their  appearance  upon  almoft  every  occalion 
that  had  the  leaft  tendency  to  provoke  them. 

In  private  altercations,  the  party  that  manifefled 
the  greateit  coolnefs,  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  al- 
ways the  furefl  of  coming  ofFwith  the  the  greatefl  ad^ 
vantage.     In  purfuance  of  this  maxim,  it  behoved 
Great  Britain,  for  her  own  fake,  to  avoid  all  precipita- 
tion in  regard  to  her  Colonies.   Notwithftanding  the 
ill-humoiir  they  had  fhown.  Great  Britain  was,  in  fad:, 
the  aggreflbr,  and  had  occafioned  it  by  exercifmg; 
her  authority  with  too  high  a  hand.     The  true  me- 
thod of  keeping  fubjedis  in  a  difpolition  always  to 
obey,  was   by  relaxing  the  reins  of  government, 
wdienever^    through     inadvertence,    or    any    other 
caufe,  they  had  been  drawn  too  tight.     The  chief 
fault  of  the  rulers  of  nations,  was  their  propeniity  to 
exert  their  power  upon  too  many  occafions.    The  art 
of  governing  happily,  was  not  to  govern  too  much  ; 
and  to  leave  mankind  as  much  to  their  own  liberty 
of  condud:,  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  gene- 
ral intereft  of  the  community.     This  rule  had  not 
been  obferved  in  refpediof  the  Americans  :  too  clofe 
and  narrow  an  infpedtion  had  lately  prevailed  in  all 
their  concerns.     It  was  this  condudt  that  exafpera- 
ted  them ;    it  was  this  condudt,  therefore,  that  re- 
quired alteration  on  our  part.     As  England  had  be- 
gun the  difference,  it  became  her  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  by  a  ceffation  of  thofe  demands  upon  America, 
which  were  fo  grievous  and  intolerable  to  her  :— - 
though  Ihe   might  be  able  to  comply  with  them, 
yet  as  her  compliance  mud  either  proceed  from  co- 
crcion,  or^  at  bed;  be  attended  with  univerfal  mur- 
E  z  mur 
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mur  and  difcontent,  it  equally  became  the  natii-. 
ral  generoiity  of  the  Britifli  nation,  as  well  as  the 
conflitiitional  lenity  of  its  government,  to  give  way 
to  the  defires  of  the  Americans,  were  even  policy 
and  interelt  not  to  didtate  fuch  a  condefcenlion. 

But  waving  thefe  motives,  was  it  equitable  to 
pretend  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition America  was  in  at  prefent,  than  that  of  the 
wifefl  heads  among  them  >  From  the  examination 
of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  meii,  and  able  politi- 
cians that,  or  any  other  country  ever  produced,  it  had 
appeared,  that  the  tax  in  agitation  was  utterly  im* 
pra<flicable  •  and  if  infilled  upon,  would  prove  the 
moil  ruinous  meafure  ever  purfued  by  England, 
with  refpedl  to  her  Colonies.  The  very  attempt  to 
ellablilli  it,  had  conliderably  alienated  the  refpedl 
and  the  attachment  they  had  always  profelTed  far  Eng- 
land, and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  Before  that  fatal 
meafure  had  been  adopted,  the  temper  of  America 
was  fo  favourable  to  England,  that  the  flrongeft 
predilediion  and  partiality  was  entertained  for  what- 
ever bore  the  name  of  tngliih.  Out  manufadlures, 
our  falliions,  our  tafle,  were  every  where  predomi- 
nant ;  our  ideas,  cuiioms,  and  manners,  were  adopt- 
ed with  a  filial  and  implicit  reverence ;  a  native  of 
Britain  was  treated  with  peculiar  kindnefs,  and 
even  allowed  a  tacit  preference  to  themfelves^  while 
his  behaviour  eorrefponded  with  his  charadler  in 
life. 

But  fmce  the  framing  of  that  odious  meafure,  this 
affedlion  had  been  much  impaired  :  the  Americans 
began  to  confider  the  Engiilh  in  the  light  of  a  peo- 
ple, whom  they  had  a  right  to  fufpeA  of  arbitrary 
defigns  upon  them  ;  and  could  not  therefore  behave 
with  the  fame  cordiality  to  the  individuals  of  that 
country  as  heretofore. 

They  had  formerly  confidered  the  Englifh  Par- 
liaments as  the  fure  prote^^ors  of  American  liber- 
ty* 
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ty,  and  always  fpoke  of  that  body  with  the  pro- 
foundeft  veneration  :  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  ihield 
of  defence  againft  the  oppreffion  of  wicked  minif- 
ters,  and  confidently  relied  on  its  affiitance  in  the 
redrefs  of  any  grievance  they  might  complain  of. 

But  this  confidence  and  refpecS  was  much  dimi- 
nilhed  by  the  different  treatment  they  had  lately  ex- 
perienced. Inflead  of  the  mildnefs  and  compiaiiance 
that  affembly  was  wont  to  exprefs  towards  America, 
the  affairs  of  that  country  were  now,  it  feems,  no 
longer  a  favourable  objedt;  and  its  profperity  was 
viewed  rather  with  an  unfriendly  and  jealous  eye. 

They  once  were  free  to  lay  their  reprefentations 
before  Parliament,  with  a  full  fecurity  they  would 
be  duly  attended  to ;  but  times  were  now  fo  unhap- 
pily changed,  that  when  they  applied,  with  all  re- 
verence and  humility  for  its  interpofition  in  their 
behalf.  Parliament  refufed  even  to  receive  their  pe- 
titions. 

In  confequence  of  this  feverity  of  conduct,  the 
refentment  of  the  Americans  was  fuch,  that  it  was 
vain  to  exped:  a  return  of  good  will,  or  of  commer- 
cial intercourfe,  without  a  repeal  of  the  ad:  in  quef- 
tion.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  petitions  ad- 
dreffed  to  Parliament ;  and  unlefs  they  met  with  ac- 
ceptance and  fuccefs,  that  refentment  would  never 
fubfide,  and  its  effedts  would  continue  in  fpite  of 
all  endeavours  to  prevent  them. 

Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  abettors 
of  the  late  miniiterial  meafures,  America  flood  in 
no  abfolute  need  of  Britiih  manufadures.  Thofe 
that  are  the  mod  ufeful  and  neceffary,  fuch  as  cloths 
and  woollens,  iron  and  ileel  ware,  and  other  articles 
of  equal  utility  and  importance,  they  had  already 
begun  to  manufacture  with  fuccefs,  and  would,  in 
aflioit  time,  arrive  at  no  fmall  degree  of  perfedlion 
in  thofe  branches  of  workmanihip. 

E  3  In 
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In  thofe  arts  that  contribute  to  convenlency  or 
elegance,  they  had  not  made  fo  much  progrefs ; 
but  the  people  of  America  were  very  far  from  de- 
ficient either  in  point  of  induflry  or  ingenuity  ;  and 
had  already  produced  fuch  fpecimens  of  both,  as 
rendered  it  evident,  that  with  encouragement,  they 
would  fpeedily  attain  to  a  conliderable  degree  of 
expertnefs. 

But  however  inelegant  and  cqarfe  tjie  productions 
of  the  American  artifls  might  be,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would,  as  adtual  experience  had  already  taught 
them,  find  that  no  allurements  of  fuperior  finery,  or 
even  of  cheapnefs,  would  carry  off  their  manufac- 
tures in  the  American  markets,  or  even  fuffer  them 
to  be  admitted  there. 

The  merchants  in  America,  though  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  were  comparatively  a  handful  to  the 
vaft  aggregate  of  the  various  other  parts  of  the  com- 
munity. Thefe  were  chiefly  compofed  of  farmers 
and  cultivators  of  land  :  men  wholly  taken  up  in  ru- 
ral occupations  ;  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  im- 
proving the  foil,  or  in  rearing  flocks  and  cattie. 
Thefe  were  a  race  of  men  little  acquainted  with  any 
wants  which  they  were  not  able  to  fupply  of  them, 
felves.  They  lived  in  primitive  fimplicity  :  what 
they  Vv^cre  was  chiefly  wrought  within  their  own 
doors  :  they  flood  in  no  need  of  fliops  or  ware- 
houfes  for  the  'purpofes  of  luxury.  Thefe  were  not 
a  people  whom  the  deprivation  of  Britifli  goods 
could  affed:. 

If,  through  a  continuation  of  the  fyitem  taken 
up  in  England,  the  Americans  fhould  on  their  fide 
perfifi  hi  a  refufal  of  Englifh  importations,  they 
were  not  in  the  leaft  apprehenfive  of  diftrefs  for 
their  hufbandrnen  and  planters.  Inflead  of  felling 
timber  and  fowing  of  grain  for  exportation,  they 
v/ould,  on  the  failing  of  thefe  relburces,  betake 
themfelves  to  other  means  of  fubfifling  :  they  would 

leave 
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leave  their  fields  and  foreils ;  and,  inftead  of  plough- 
men, would  become  artificers. 

Nor  let  the  enemies  to  America  imagine  that  ma- 
terials would  be  deficient.  The  wool  of  their  flocks 
could,  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  years,  with  pro- 
per management,  furnifh  a  fufficient  quantity  for 
the  demands  of  all  America.  The  quality,  though 
fomewhat  inferior  to  that  of  England,  was  of  re- 
markable finenefs.  Flax  they  abounded  in  :  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  flax-feed  were  annually  export- 
ed to  Ireland  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Iron  th-ey  were  provided  with  in  equal  plenty  ; 
2nd  had  among  them  numbers  of  workmen  per- 
fed:ly  converfant  in  the  manner  of  working  it  to  the 
"beft  advantage.  Thus  they  were  prepared  to  face 
every  difficulty  that  might  a]:ife  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  commercial  fupplies  from  Great  Britain.  If 
this  interruption  fliould  continue  any  time,  they 
might  become  fuch  proficients  in  trades  and  han- 
dicrafts of  all  kinds,  as  not  only  to  raife  a  fufficiency 
of  neceflTaries  for  their  confumption  at  home,  but 
even  to  produce  a  flock  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  French  and  Englifli  Weil  Indies,  and  of  Spa- 
nifh  America ;  with  whom  their  nearer  proximity 
would  enable  them  to  carry  on  fuch  a  trade,  on 
much  more  advantageous  terms  to  both  parties, 
than  the  diilance  of  Britain  could  afford. 

All  thefe  were  ■  matters  of  ferious  confideration 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  fliould  induce 
them  to  put  a  flop  to  the  pernicious  fchemes  that 
were  going  forwards,  before  their  evil  confequenccs 
arofe  to  a  degree  beyond  remedy. 

There  was  another  ground  of  complaint  among 
the  Americans.  They  were  mifreprefeiited  in  a 
manner  equally  injurious  and  indecent.  They 
were  defcribed  as  void  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  ;  as 
^arncfliy  folicitous  to  profit  ail  they  could  by  the 
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generoiity  of  the  mother  countr^^  and  yet  unwil- 
ling to  beflow  their  due  fhare  of  co-operation.  But 
did  fads  in  any  wife  councenance  fo  grievous  an. 
accufation  ?  Did  not  America,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  war,  raife  an  army  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  maintain  them  at  its  own  ex^ 
pence  ?  The  troops  fent  from  Great-  Britain  did  not 
amount  to  a  larger  number.  In  the  war  antece^ 
dent  to  that,  they  fupplied  the  Britifh  expeditionsi 
againft  Spanilh  America  with  feveral  thoufanda 
of  their  bcfl  men,  and  exerted  themfelves  with 
equal  bravery  and  fuccefs  againft  the  French  in 
North  America,  The  recapitulation  of  fuch  fadls 
was  not  made  by  wdy  of  reproach,  but  proceeded 
from  the  ncccflity  of  rendering  the  EngUfli  duly 
fenfible  of  their  miftake,  in  taxing  America  with  a 
defedl  of  good-will. 

The  laiT  war,  it  was  faid,  was  undertaken  purely 
on  account  of  America.  But  how  diftant  from  truth 
was  this  affertion !  It  arofe  from  a  conteft  about 
the  limits  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  con- 
teft  was  heighter^ed  by  the  incroachments  of  the 
French  upon  the  right  of  the  Englifli  to  trade  in  the 
country  on  the  Ohio.  This,  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Britifii  manuhidtures,  by  fa(ftor«,  v.hofe  cor^ 
refpondents  relided  in  England.  Thus  it  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  defence  of  the  Britilh  mercantile 
intereft,  in  the  inland  parts  >of  America,  where  the 
comniercial  intercourfe  with  the  native  Indians  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  goo4s  remitted  from  Eng- 
land. 

It  was  not  hereby  intended  to  innnuate,  that 
America  did  not  look  upon  herfejf  as  bound  to  ef- 
poufe  the  quarrels  of  Britain  :  on  the  contrary,  fhe 
was  proud  of  being  confidered  as  a  faithful  partner 
of  Britain,  in  all  her  enterprizes ;  as  a  partaker  of 
her  dangers,  as  well  a^  of  her  fuccefTes ;  and  was  no 

left 
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lefs  intcrefted  in  all  that  befel  her,  than  fhe  could 
poffibly  be  herfelf. 

Were  a  war  to  break  out  in  Europe  from  caufes 
wherein  America  had  no  particular  concern,  llill 
the  Colonies  would  zealouily  take  up  arms,  and 
furnilh  their  pecuniary  contingent,  on  a  requilitioii 
from  Great-Britain.  This  was  no  more  than  they" 
had  always  done.  They  w^ere  ready  to  do  it  again, 
and  to  manifell  the  {incereft  attachment,  by  every 
kind  of  pooof  that  lay  in  their  power,  while  the  pa- 
rent ftate  called  upon  them  for  that  purpofe  in  a 
conflitutionai  manner,  as  had  always  been  pradlifed 
heretofore. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  the  celebrated  Dodor  Franklin,  upon  his 
examination  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons. — • 
They  contained  altogether,  a  body  of  information 
worthy  of  that  allembly's  notice,  and  were  produc- 
tive of  a  friendly  difpofition  towards  America,  that 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  repeal  of  the  ad;  fo 
obnoxious  to  that  people. 

But  the  two  chief  fupporters  of  their  caufe  were 
Lord  Camden  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  Lord 
Chatham  (then  Mr.  Pitt)  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. The  firft  had  been  lately  raifed  to  the  Peer- 
age with  the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the  nation,  of 
which  he  had  acquired  the  higheft  efteem  and  re- 
fpe(ft,  by  his  condud:  whilq  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
moft  important  departments  of  the  law.  His  argu- 
ments were  decifively  in  favour  of  the  Americans, 
and  carried  with  them  a  weight  and  refpedlability 
that  rendered  them  effedually  ferviceable  in  their 
caufe. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  long  been  witnefs 
of  the  talents  for  oratory  polTeiled  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  but 
he  difplayed  them  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  v/ere  witnelTes 
pf  his  exertions  on  that  memorable  day.     He  fpoke 

with 
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with  that  boldnefs  of  thought,  that  originality  of 
expreffion,  and  that  impetuofity  of  eloquence,  which 
characVerifcd  him  in  fo  lingular  a  manner,  and 
which  fo  few  were  able,  or  dared  to  encounter. — 
Such  was  the  impreffion  he  made  upon  his  auditors, 
and  the  public  at  large,  that  the  repeal  of  the  flamp- 
adt  was  determined,  and  a  majority  of  the  nation 
concurred  in  approving  this  determination. 

This  famous  bill  was  flrongly  oppofed,  how- 
ever, in  the  Upper  Houfe ;  and  on  its  pafiing,  no 
lefs  than  thirty-three  Lords  entered  a  proteil  againil 
it,  couched  in  ftrong  terms,  and  fupported  by  for- 
cible arguments. 

Here  the  difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  its 
Colonies  feemed  to  promife  an  entire  celTation, 
Their  delires  had  been  complied  with  in  the  moft 
ample  manner ;  and  nothing  had  been  omitted 
to  teftify  the  fincerity  with  which  the  parent  Hate 
wifhed  to  live  on  the  moft  friendly  terms  with  its 
American  dependencies. 

But  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  had  predidled' 
that  the  Gonceflions  of  Great  Britain  to  America, 
inilead  of  laying  that  turbulent  fpirit  which  had 
lately  broke  out  among  them,  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, increafe  it,  began  to  be  verified  in  many  in- 
ftances. 

Thofe  who,  during  the  late  troubles,  had  lliown 
themfelves  friends  to  the  Britiili  government,  were 
become  objedts  of  general  diflike.  While  in  Eng-. 
land  the  heats  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion c(yiccrning  the  llanip  adlj,  were  gradually  fub- 
fiding,  in  America  they  feemed  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  irreconcilable  hatred  to  fuchashad 
not  fided  with  the  popular  party,  A  faction  now 
evidently  appeared  to  be  formed,  refolutely  bent  to. 
leize  every  occafion  of  diminifning  the  power  an4 
influence  of  the  mother  country.     It  was  the  more- 

ilanger. 
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dangerous,  as  it  adled  with  apparent  refpedh  and 
attachment  to  Great-Britain,  though  it  confifted  at 
the  fame  time  of  her  well-known  enemies  ;  men, 
/unhappily  for  her,  whofe  abilities  went  hand  in  hand 
with  their  enmity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       III. 

Continuance  of  the  Dijfentions  in  America, 

Tf-JE  inhabitants  of  the  immenfe  dominions  pof- 
feiTed  by  Great-Britain  in  America,  though 
the  fubjedis  of  one  power,  and  generally  originating 
from  the  Britiih  iflands,  were,  notwithftanding, 
very  different  from  each  other  in  their  character, 
difpofition,  ideas,  cufloms,  manners,  religious,  and 
political  notions. 

The  people  dwelling  in  the  four  provinces  of 
the  country  called  New  England,  are  the  defcend- 
ants  of  thofe  determined  republicans,  who,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  fled  from  England,  in  order 
to  enjoy  their  own  notions  of  government  and 
religion,  unmoleiled  by  the  hand  of  power. — • 
They  retained  the  hatred  of  their  forefathers  to 
kingly  authority,  and  were  always  eager  and  violent 
in  their  oppofition  to  it,  on  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  its 
harbouring  deiignsto  exceed  its  limits. 

One  may,  without  oifering  violence  to  truth, 
coniider  them  as  the  life  and  foul  of  that  oppofition 
to  Great-Britain,  which  has  terminated  in  its  lofs 
of  the  extenlive  empire  of  North  America. 

The  Colony  of  New  York,  together  with  that  of 
Jerfey,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  pofl:erity  of  the 
firfl  founders  of  that  fettlement,  who  were  Dutch, 
and  who  have  left  the  general  outlines  of  their  cha- 
rad:er  to  the  people  of  that  province,  indufl:ry, 
frugality,  and  an  afliduous  perfeverance  in  the 
means  of  thriving. 

Pennfylvania  contains  a  flill  greater  mixture  than 
the.two  former.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
fifl  of  Germans,  Dutch,  and  other  foreigners,  of 
feveral  denominations  j  a  hardy  and  laborious  race, 

who 
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who  driven  partly  by  poverty,  and  partly  by  perfe- 
cution,  to  this  friendly  retreat  from  both,  have  by 
patience  and  toil,  rendered  that  large  country  one 
of  the  moil  fertile  and  plentiful  in  the  nev/  world. 

A  numerous  proportion  of  that  peaceable  and 
inoffeniive  fecft,  the  Quakers,  poffefles  a  coniidera- 
ble  fhare  of  Pennfylvania  ;  of  which  the  illuilrious 
Penn  was  the  original  founder  and  proprietor. 

In  both  Caroiinas,  multitudes  are  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, and  retain  the  refpedlive  temper  and  dif- 
pofition  of  their  progenitors. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  primitive  adven- 
turers were  perfons,  in  general,  of  a  refped:able 
charadler;  polfelTed  of  property,  and  irreproachable 
in  their  morals,  of  a  loyal  turn,  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  mother  country. 

But  in  procefs  of  time,  this  happy  frame  of 
mind  has  undergone  a  great  change,  owing  to 
caufes  eafily  traced  by  refled:ing  men.  For  many 
years  thefe  two  provinces  have  been,  as  it  were^ 
the  fink,  wherein  England  has  poured  ail  the  vice 
and  iniquity  of  which  the  laws  could  rid  this  ifland. 
Felons  of  all  denominations,  convidts  exempted 
from  the  feverity  of  juftice,  individuals  of  infa- 
mous chara(5ter,  profligates  in  fiiort  of  both  fexes^ 
and  of  every  complexion,  have  been  fent  in  ihoals 
to  people  thefe  two  Colonies. 

The  confequences  have  proved,  as  it  was  fore-* 
feen,  by  all  perfons  of  difcernment,  highly  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  both  thefe  provinces.  They 
abound  in  men  of  a  licentious  fpirit,  averfe  to  legal 
controul,  and  of  an  audacioufnefs  that  is  not  to  be 
flattered  by  the  deference  and  awe  that  are  due  ta 
civil  authority. 

It  was  firfi:  in  Virginia  the  Handard  of  defiance  to 
Great  Britain  was  hoiited,  as  it  were,  in  due  form 
by  the  taking  of  thofe  refolutions  in  the  general  af- 
iembiy^  that  have  already  been  mentioned.     This 

was 
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was  a  decifive  meafurc,  and  emboldened  all  the  Co- 
lonies to  come  into  public  refolves  of  the  like  na^ 
ture.  ^ 

Such  being  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  Co- 
lonills  in  general,  it  was  not  furprizing  that  they 
Ihould  be  keen  and  eager  in  the  difcovery  and  pur- 
fuit  of  whatever  appeared  to  be  their  immediate  in- 
tereft,  and  jealous  of  what  might  thwart  it.  To  this 
it  was  owingj  that  notwithflanding  the  repeal  of  the 
the  {lamp  act,  as  the  other  regulations  previous  t6 
it  had  not  alfo  been  repealed,  they  continued  in  a 
difcontented  mood ;  which,  though  repreft  for  a 
while  from  a  fenfe  of  the  condefcenfion  Ihewn  them 
in  that  particular  inilance,  foon  broke  out  in  a  man- 
ner that  convinced  thinking  people  it  would  finally 
be  attended  with  the  mofl  fatal  confequences. 

When  the  llamp  adl  was  repealed,  the  miniilry 
who  took  that  (lep,  confcious  that  they  were,  m 
facfl,  ftooping  to  the  Americans,  thought  themfelves 
obliged,  at  the  fame  time,  to  pafs  a  bill  declaratory 
of  the  fuprerne  fovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over 
all  her  Colonies,  and  of  her  competency  and  right 
to  make  laws  ?.nd  llatutes  to  bind  them  in  ail  cafes 
whatever.  * 

By  the  fame  declaration  they  annulled  all  the  re- 
folves and  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  AiTembiies 
that  tended  to  claim  any  authority  in  their  refpec- 
tive  dilh-icls  independent  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
efpecially  the  fole  and  exclufive  privilege  of  impof- 
ing  taxes  and  levying  money. 

.This  declaratory  ad:,  though  confidered  at 
honie  as  ncceiiary  to  m.aintain  the  dignity  of  the 
Britilh  government  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  concef- 
fion,  was  beheld  by  the  Americans  in  quite  another 
light.  It  was  deemed  a  refervation  of  claims  and 
pretences,  to  be  brought  forth  and  enforced  when- 
ever a  favourable  feafon  occurred.  This  greatly  di- 
luinilhcd,  in  the  ideas  of  th^  Americans,  the  com.- 
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plaifance  of  England.  She  appeared  rather  to  tem- 
porife,  than  to  yield,  with  a  good  grace,  to  the  de- 
iires  they  had  fo  earneftly  exprelTed. 

The  little  impreffion  made  in  America  by  the 
lenity  of  Great  Britain,  was  manifefted  on  the  very 
firit  occafion  that  prefented  itfelf ;  an  ad:  had  been 
palTed  by  the  adminiflration,  to  which  they  were 
fo  much  obliged,  providing  the  troops  cantoned 
throughout  the  Colonies,withfuch  neceflaries  in  their 
quarters,  as  were  indifpenfible  for  their  comfortable 
fubfiftence.  In  dire(fl  violation  of  this  adt,  the  af- 
fembly  of  New  York  pafTed  another  adt,  whereby 
the  mode  of  executing  the  former  Vv'as  altered,  and 
one  of  their  own  framing  fubilituted  in  its  room. 

'When  the  news  of  this  refradrorinefs  and  difre- 
fped:,  was  brought  to  England,  it  exited  no  lefs 
indignation  than  furprife,  it  was  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  fhow  that  Great  Britain  had  no  condefcen-  v 
dence  to  expert  on  the  part  of  its  colonies,  either 
in  matters  of  greater  or  leffer  confequence,  the 
prefent  objedl  was  of  the  latter  kind ;  yet  fuch 
was  the  ill  humour  prevalent  among  them,  as  to 
cavil  about  a  compliance  founded  upon  the  moft 
obvious  neceffity. 

In  the  heat  of  refentment  for  fuch  undutiful  be- 
haviour, fevere  meafures  were  at  firil  propofed  in 
Parliament,  but  upon  weighing  the  matter  delibe- 
rately, the  moderation  that  charadterifes  the  Eng- 
glifli  Government,  dictated  more  conciliatory  me- 
thods of  proceeding.  In  order  to  fupport  the  dig- 
nity and  fupremacy  of  the  Britiih  legiflature,  with- 
out proceeding  to  extremities,  and  yet  to  make  the 
Colonies  fenfible  of  its  determination,  not  to  recede 
from  its  jufl  rights,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  by 
which  it  was  enabled,  that  the  legiflative  power  of 
the  general  aiiembly  of  New  York,  Ihould  be  to- 
tally fufpendec,  until  it  fully  complied  with -all  th-e: 
terms  of  the  ad  in  queflion. 

At 
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At  Boflon  the  fame  refractory  difpofitlon  equal- 
ly prevailed.  Notwithftanding  the  equitablenefs  of 
granting  due  compenfations  to  fuch  as  had  fuf- 
ferred  from  the  licentioufnefs  of  .the  mob,  during 
the  riots  on  account  of  the  flamp  acl,  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  the  general  alTcmbly  was  induced 
to  acquit  themfelves  of  their  duty. 

All  thefe  proofs  of  an  unruly  difobedient  temper^ 
roufed  at  lail  the  fpirit  of  the  people  in  power  at 
home ;  they  began  to  think  it  was  necelTary  by 
fome  vigorous  alfertions  of  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  to  convince  the  Colonies  that  it  had  by  no 
means  given  up  thofc  claims  of  paramount  autho- 
rity, which  it  had  exercifed  without  oppofition  du- 
ring fuch  a  number  of  years. 

In  purfuance  of  this  idea,  the  Parliament  pafTed  an 
adt,  impofing  duties  on  tea,  paper,  painters,  colours^ 
and  glafs,  imported  into  the  Britifh  plantations 
in  America. 

This  adl  was  received  in  the  Colonies  with  no  lefs^, 
if  not  more  difapprobation  than  that  which  impof- 
ed  the  ftamps.     The  populace  renewed  its  abufive 
behaviour,  and  the  better  fort  immediately  agreed  j 
to   give  it   the  moil  open  and  determined  oppoii*  I 
rion. 

To  this  purpofe^  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  ' 
principal  towns ;  wherein  it  was  refolved,  to  be- 
llow exclulive  encouragements  on  the  manufactures 
carried  on  in  America,  and  to  lefien  the  importa- 
tion and  ufe  of  foreign  commodities,  a  particular 
enumeration  of  thefe  was  made,  which  was  chiefly 
levelled  at  the  articles  that  came  from  England.- 

In  the  mean  time,  a  circular  letter  was  fent  to 
every  Colony  by  the  Aflembly  of  MafTachufet^ 
which  openly  took  the  lead  in  this  recomm.ence-* 
ment  of  a  regular  oppofition  to  Great  Britain,  in- 
viting them  to  join  in  a  communication  and  harmo- 
ny of  fentiments,  expreffing  their  difTatisfadtion  at 
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the  condudt  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  and  afferting  in 
the  flrongeft  terms  the  injuflice  and  impropriety 
of  its  prefent  treatment  of  the  Colonies. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  unhappy  altercations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  in  1768,  one  of  the 
moft  unfortunate  circumflances  attending  it,  was 
the  enmity  fubfiiling  between  the  provincial  Af- 
fembly  of  Maffachufet  and  its  Governor.  He 
was  unqueflionably  a  man  of  abilities  ;  but  was 
confidered  as  a  fecret  foe  to  the  caufe  of  America, 
and  as  a  fworn  champion  of  the  royal  prerogative* 
In  this  light  he  met  with  a  conflant  feries  of  ob- 
llrudtions  in  whatever  he  undertook.  Bickerings 
and  difputes  followed  each  other  uninterruptedly, 
and  he  had  all  the  violence  of  a  party  to  contend 
with,  that  was  animated  with  as  much  inveteracy 
againll  his  ^perfon,  as  with  hatred  to  the  mcafures 
lie  fupported. 

The  contell  was  of  courfe  carried  on  with  an 
eye  to  both  thefe  obje^fts :  perfonal  rancour  was 
evidently  at  the  bottom  of  many,  if  not  moft, 
of  thofe  perpetual  reprefentations  and  remonftrances 
with  which  they  never  loft  the  opportunity  of  aftail- 
ing  him.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  feeling  the 
ftings  of  their  animolity,  he  often  retorted  it, 
and  treated  them  with  an  afperity  correfponding  to 
their  own. 

The  confequences  of  this  diflention  were  fatal  to 
the  parties  chiefly  interefted  in  the  great  queftions 
then  in  agitation.  Great  Britain  and  America  owed 
many  of  the  altercations  thatarofe,  and  much  of 
the  antipathy  fubfifting  betw^een  them,  to  the  mu- 
tual ill-will  of  the  Governor  and  the  Houfe  of  Repre- 
lentatives. 

The  new  adls  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  renewed 
and  afforded  frefti  materials  for  the  ill-humour  of 
both.  All  bounds  of  moderation  were  now  forgot- 
ten in  the  violence  with  which  the  Aflembly  thwarted 
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him.  As  t-he  obftinacy  .of  the  Colonies  had  highly 
exafperated  the  Britiili  adminiilration,  the  Governor 
was  ordered  to  ad:  with  vigour  and  refolution,  and 
by  no  means  to  Ihovv  any  difpofition  to  yield  to 
them  as  formerly. 

As  the  circular  letter  from  the  Aflembly  of  Maf- 
fachufet  had  given  particular  oftence,  and  was 
viewed  as  an  intention  to  raife  an  unlverfal  confpi- 
racy  thro.ughout  the  Colonies  againfl  Great  Britain, 
te  wa?  inftrudled  to  require,  in  the  moil  pofitive 
and  peremptory  terms^  that  they  ihould  refcind  the 
refolution  which  had  produced  that  letter,  and  de- 
clare their  difapprobation  of  that  ilep  as  proceed- 
ing from  temerity  and  precipitation. 

Previous  to  this  requifition,  he  had  communi- 
cated to  the  AlTembly,  a  letter  written  to  him  from 
Lord  Shelburne,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and 
which  contained  feveral  expreflions  that  Ihowed 
how  difagreeable  and  offenlive  their  conduct  ap- 
peared to  the  Britifh  miniilry. 

The  Aiiembly  was  highly  exafperated  at  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  ;  and  accufed  him  of  having  mif- 
reprefented  them  at  home  in  his  official  difpatches, 
copies  of  which  they  iniiiled  he  IJiould  produce,  if 
he  meant  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  imputation  they 
charged  him  with  ;  other  wife  they  Ihould^  coniider 
him  in  the  odious  light  of  a  fccret  calumniator. 

On  his  refufal  of  thefe  copies,  they  wrote  letters 
to  the  miniflers  in  England,  wherein  they  excul- 
pated themfelves  from  the  charges  of  the  Go^ 
vernor,  and  reprefented  him  as  guilty  of  mif- 
reprefentation  and  partiality.  They  accompa- 
nied thefe  complaints  with  warm  rcmonflranccs 
againft  the  late  aCls  of  Parliament,  as  unconftitu- 
■tlonal,  and  fubveriive  of  the  rights  of  Britifh 
Uibjedts. 

Defpairing  of  being  able  to  pacify  men  whofe 
violence  fecmcd  at  thc^  prefent  moment  incapable 
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tof  management,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  adjourn 
the  Affembly,  that  they  might  have  leifure  to  cool 
and  ponder  with  fome  degree  of  temper  dn  the  Heps 
they  intended  to  take  in  the  bufirtefs  that  was  Ihortly 
to  become  the  fubjedl  of  their  deliberatibnsi 

In  the  fpeech  accompanying  this  prorogation,  he 
gave  a  full  vent  to  his  difpleafure  at  the  behaviour 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  AfTemblyj  whofe 
ambitious  and  popular  Views  he  reprobated  with 
great  freedom,  and  whom  he  defcribed  as  much 
more  aduated  by  fadlion,  than  by  any  real  concern 
for  the  public. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  counterbalance  the  circubr 
letter  addreffed  by  the  province  of  Malfachufet  to 
the  other  Colonies,  another  circular  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  every  Provincial  Governor  in  America,  by 
Lord  Hillfborough,  lately  preferred  to  the  new  ap- 
pointment of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  American 
department. 

This  letter  was  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the 
other,  which  it  reprefented  as  calculated  to  mis* 
lead  the  public,  and  fill  it  with  groundlefs  jealou* 
lies  and  fufpicions  of  the  defigns  of  Great  Britain^ 
as  tending  to  inflame  the  minds  of  men  with  unjufl 
refentments,  and  to  excite  them  to  unite  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  parent  ftate^ 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  Governot 
Bernard  made  the  requifition  above  mentionedi 

Some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  had  there  re-^ 
mained  the  leaft  inclination  to  meet  the  wifhes  of 
the  miniHry  fo  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  altercation 
between  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  a  medium  on 
this  occafion  might  have  been  found  by  the  AfTem- 
bly  of  MafTachufet,  to  reconcile  their  own  rights 
and  importance  with  the  fupremacy  and  dignity  of 
the  Britiih  Parliament.  Concellions  might  have 
been  made,  which  would  have  faved  the  honour  o( 
F  2  Britain, 
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Britain,  without  derogating  from  the  freeclo-M  dP 
the  Colonics. 

But  this  opportunity  of  reconciliation  was  fe- 
jcdled  with  more  unanimity  than  was  expe(5ted. 
When  the  queflion  to  refcind  the  refolutions  of  th€ 
former  houfe  was  put,  it  paffed  in  the  negative  by 
a  divifion  of  ninety  two  to  feventeen. 

It  has  been  furmifed,  that  this  refufal  was  in  a 
great  meafure  occafioned  by  their  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  cotifequences  that  mufl  follow  it. 
They  were  told  that  in  cafe  they  did  not  comply, 
they  were  immediately  to  be  diflblved.  Upon  this 
information,  after  confulting  together  the  fpace  of 
a  week,  they  delired  a  recefs  might  be  granted 
them,  in  order  to  advife  with  their  conftituents. 
The  denial  of  this  exafperated  them,  and  they  forth- 
with came  to  the  above  determination. 

They  concluded  by  writing  a  letter  to  Lord  Hilf- 
borough,  to  jullify  their  proceedings,  and  by  fend- 
ing to  the  Governor  a  meffage  of  the  fame  ten- 
dency. They  delivered  themfelves  in  both  with 
the  utmoil  freedom  of  thought  and  expreffion. 
They  iniifled  upon  the  propriety  of  the  circular 
letter ;  that  they  had  a  right  to  colnmunicate  their 
fentiments  to  their  fellow  fubjecfts  upon  matters  in 
which  they  were  all  jointly  concerned  ;  that  it  wa^s 
-the  ■  undoubted  privilege  of  the  Colonies  to  unite 
in  a  petition  to  the  throne  for  the  redrefs  of  their 
grievances.  They  reprobated,  with  great  warmth, 
the  requlfition  to  refcind  the  refolutions  of  the  for- 
mer houfe ;  calling  it  unconftitutional  and  unpre- 
cedented :  they  complained  of  the  epithets  bellow- 
ed on  their  condud:  through  the  fuggeilionsof  their 
fecret  enemies ;  and  that  while  they  were  doing  no- 
thing but  what  was  perfedily  juflifiable,  they  fliould 
be  accufed  of  harbouring  feditious  deiigns.  They 
did  not  fail,  at  the  fame  time,  taremonflratc  againft 
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t^e  late  a£ls,  as  fubverlive  of  the  principles  of  li- 
berty, and  as  highly  oppreffive  to  America. 

But  they  did  not  flop  here.  Inflamed  with  re- 
fentment  againft  the  Governor,  whom  they  conii- 
dered  as  their  capital  enemy,  and  the  prime  caufe 
of  the  difpleafure  expreflTed  againft  them,  they  drew 
up  a  lift  of  charges  of  which  they  reprefented  him 
gjailty  with  much  heat  and  acrimony,  declaring 
him  unfit  to  continue  in  the  ftation  he  was  invefted 
with,  and  petitioning  for  his  immediate  removal. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Affembly  of  MaflTachufet 
was  like  a  fignal  and  example  to  the  other  AflTem- 
blies  of  the  American  continent.  They  treated 
the  circular  letters,  written  to  each  of  them  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  American  department,  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner.  They  unanimoufly  voted  ad- 
4refres  to  that  AflTembly,  expreffive  of  their  appro- 
bation and  concurrence  in  all  its  meafures.  They 
ivrote  to  the  American  Secretary  in  the  fame  ftile  ; 
approving  and  juftifying,  in  the  moft  forcible- 
terms,  the  condudt  of  the  Affembly  at  Bofton,  and 
condemning  the  purport  of  his  own  letter  with  the 
njoft  explicit  freedom. 

To  Ihow,  at  the  fame  time,  that  tlaey  did  not 
•mean  their  diflatisfad:ion  fhould  evaporate  in  meer 
-complaints,  they  renewed  their  former  combinations 
againft  the  ufe  and  importation  of  Englifli  goods, 
and  agreed  to  vend  or  purchafe  none  that  fhould  ar- 
rive, after  fuch  as  had  been  ordered  previoufly  to 
the  expiration  of  the  prefent  year.  From  this  agree- 
ment articles  only  of  indifpenfible  neceffity  were  ex- 
cepted ;  and  it  was  to  hold  good  till  the  late  adts 
were  entirely  repealed. 

'  The  difTolution  of  the  Affembly  of  MafTachufet 
4ad  been  preceded,  a  few  days  before,  by  a  great 
tumult  at  Bofton.  A  veflel  belonging  to  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  there,  was  feized  by  order  of 
jhe  Board   of  Guftonis,  in  confequence  of  having. 
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neglected  to  comply  with  the  regulations  in  force* 
She  was  conveyed,  for  fecyrity,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  war,  then  lying  in  the  harbour. 
Hereupon  the  populace  aiTembled,  and  treated  the 
CommifEoners  of  the  Cuftoms  very  outrageously, 
breaking  the  windows  of  their  houfes,  and  burning 
the  Collectors  boats. 

Dreading  further  ill  ufage,  the  officers  of  thc' 
Cuftoms  judged  it  necefTary  to  take  fhelter  in  caflle 
William,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
where  they  refumed  the  fundlions  of  their  office. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Boflon  held  fre- 
quent meetings,  the  ilTue  of  which  was  a  remon- 
ilrance  to  the  Governor,  afferting,  as  ufual,  rights 
and  preteniions  contradidlory  to  the  authority 
of  the  Britiih  legiflature.  Among  other  requefts, 
they  made  one  of  a  very  fingular  and  unprecedented 
nature,  which  was,  that  he  would  take  upon  him 
to  order  the  King's  Ihips  out  of  the  harbour. 

The  licentioufnefs  of  the  people  became  daily 
more  outrageous  and  ungovernable.  It  refembled, 
}n  many  inftances,  the  fpirit  of  violence  exerted 
by  the  republican  party,  during  the  tumultuous 
52ra  of  the  civil  wars  in  England  in  the  lafl  century. 

Inflamed  by  the  machinations  of  thofe  among 
therrx  who  had  fecret  ends  to  accompUfh,  the 
commonalty  began  to  throw  off  all  decency  and  re-, 
ferve,  both  in  their  words  and  adtions.  They 
fpoke  with  the  highefl  irreverence  of  the  greateft 
perfonage?  in  Britain,  and  their  publications  teem- 
ed with  pafTages  deflrudtive  of  all  fubordination  to 
its  Sovereignty  over  them,  They  feemed,  in  fhort, 
to  have  thrown  aitde  all  refpedl  for  their  rnother 
dountry,  and  to  have  transferred  their  regard  and 
obedience  to  their  qw;i  airemhlies  exclufiyely, 
Thefe  they  dignified,  pccafionally,  with  the  title 
of  Parliament ;  and  confidered  them  as  lawfully  in-? 
V^fted  with  fufficient  rights  and  powers  tp  govern 
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them  independently  of  any  other  interference  what- 
foever. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  diforders,  news  arrived 
from  England,  that  the  folemn  petition  they  had 
tranfmitted  thither,  to  be  laid  before  the  King,  had 
not  been  prcfented  to  him.  The  Colony  Agent 
had  not  been  fufFered  to  deliver  it ;  objedtions 
being  made  that  he  was  not  duly  authorifed  for 
that  purpofe,  having  been  only  appointed  by  the 
AfTembly,  without  the  Governor's  concurrence.— 
This  report  contributed  not  a  little  to  excite  uni- 
verfal  murmurs,  and  to  add  to  the  ill-blood  and  fe- 
<Jitious  difpplition  already  prevailing  among  all 
clafles. 

Government  bethought  itfelf,  at  length,  of 
making  the  Colonies  feniible,  that  it  would  not 
fubmit  any  longer  to  be  braved  and  infulted  in  the 
execution  of  its  authority.  To  this  intent  troops 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  Boflon,  in  fufficient  num- 
bers to  intimidate  the  refradlory,  and  to  fupport 
the  well-afTedied. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  town  of  Bof- 
ton  exprelTed  the  utmoii  furprize  and  alarm.  Now 
it  was,  faid  they,  that  ihe  real  deligns  of  Britain 
began  to  manifeil  themfelves.  Their  liberties  were 
now  to  be  trampled  upon  by  an  unmerciful  and 
barbarous  foldiery ;  and  themfelves  devoted  to  de- 
{Irudlion,  in  cafe  of  ref.ftance. 

They  ailembled  in  the  town-hall,  and  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  Governor,  intreating  him  to  call 
a  General  AiTem^bly,  that  the  province  might  in- 
ftantly  refolve  what  meafures  were  proper  to  be  a- 
dopted  in  fuch  critical  circumilances,  for  the  peace 
and  fafety  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  thofe 
heart-burnings  and  infurrediions,  that  might  pro- 
bably be  occafioned  by  the  rumours  of  a  m.ilitary 
force  approaching  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  and 
F  4  compel 
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compel  their  obedience  to  laws  to  which  they  were 
averfe. 

But  they  were  difappointed  in  their  demands : 
the  Governor  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  convene  a  Provincial  Af- 
fembly,  until  he  had  received  the  King's  confent  ; 
the  purport  of  his  laft  inllrudtions  being,  that  he 
ihould  wait  for  orders  from  England,  where  the 
matter  was  then  under  coniideration. 

Upon  this  refufal  of  the  Governor,  they  deter- 
mined to  call  an  AlTembly  themfelves,  under  the 
name  qf  a  Convention.  Preparatory  to  this  purpofe, 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town-meeting, 
to  take  into  fpecial  coniideration  theprefent  Hate  of 
the  province.  This  committee  began  by  a  long 
enumeration  of  their  rights,  and  of  their  various 
infractions.  They  refolved,  that  the  introduction 
of  an  armed  force  among  them,  in  oppofition  to 
their  confent,  was  contrary  to  law.  This  refolu- 
tion,  they  alTerted,  was  flridlly  conformable  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh  conilitution,  which  forbids 
the  keeping  up  of  an  army,  without  the  confent  of 
Parliament.  They  appealed  to  the  fame  fpirit  for 
the  propriety  of  holding  frequent  Parliaments ;  and, 
in  confequence,  refolved  that  a  Convention  ihould 
be  fummoned,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  General 
AlTembly. 

But  the  mofl  remarkable  meafure  adopted  by 
this  meeting,  was  a  requifition  to  the  inhabitants 
to  put  themfelves  in  a  poflure  of  defence  againil 
any  fudden  attack  of  an  enemy.  This  requifition 
they  founded  on  a  late  appreheniion,  as  they  flated 
it,  prevailing  among  many,  of  an  approaching 
li"upture  with  France. 

This  was  certainly  the  boldeft  ilep  that  had  ever 
yet  been  taken  in  the  Colonics.  The  intention  of  it 
\vas  obvious  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  themfelves; 
^nd  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  whac  were  the  final  aims  of 
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tliofe  who  Kad  given  birth  to,  and  fomented  with  fa 
much  pains,  the  diilradions  and  diflurbances 
throughout  the  Colonies. 

The  feled:-men  of  the  town  of  Boflon  were  di- 
redled  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the  other  towns 
in  the  Colony,  acquainting  them  with  the  relblu- 
tions  that  had  been  taken,  and  exhorting  theni 
with  the  utmoft  earneflnefs  to  concur  with  Srmnefs 
and  fpeed  in  the  decilions  made  by  the  meeting. 

Such  was  the  unanimity  rf  oppofition  to  Great 
Britain  throughout  this  populous  province,  that 
out  of  ninety-feven  towns,  of  which  it  confifled,  one 
only  refufed  its  concurrence.  This  was  the  town 
of  Hatfield  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  the  cour- 
age to  diffent  from  the  fentiments  of  their  country- 
men, and  openly  to  fignify  their  difapprobation  of 
their  proceedings. 

■  Their  anfwer  to  the  circular  letter  invltino;  them 
to  unite  with  the  reft,  was  conceived  in  terms,  which 
for  the  judicioufnefs  and  fpirit  of  the  arguments 
they  conveyed,  were  juftly  efteemed  at  the  time,  a 
compofition  highly  honourable  to  thofe  who  framed 
it.  It  fully  juftified  the  moderation  it  recommend- 
ed, and  reprefented  in  their  trueft  colours,  the  fe- 
ditioufnefs  and  infatuation  of  thus  bidding  open 
defiance  to  Great  Britain^  and  of  flying  to  arms 
without  necefi[ity ;  which  could  only  tend  to  acce- 
lerate milchiefs  and  miferies,  which  coolnefs  and 
temperance  of  behaviour  would  be  moft  efficacious 
to  prevent. 

The  condu<ft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hatfield  made 
rio  other  impreffion  on  their  countrymen  than  to  ex- 
cite their  contempt  of  it,  and  their  fufpicion  that  it 
was  influenced  by  motives  of  pufiUanimity,  or  in- 
tereftednefs ;  an  accufation  which  they  were  always 
ready  to  fix  on  all  who  deviated  from  thofe  violent 
iliethgds  of  ^ding  which  they  had  fo  long  adopted, 

and 
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snd  looked  upon  as  the  only  means  that  were  pro- 
per to  be  cmpibyed  in  the  prefent  exigencies. 

As  loon  as  the  Convention  was  met,  it  fent  a 
deputation  to  the  Governor,  to  aiTure  him  that 
their  intentions  were  intirely  pacific ;  that  they  did 
not  confider  themfelves  as  any  ways  invefled  with 
powers  of  government ;  that  their  Ible  aim  was  to 
deliberate  together,  in  a  friendly  manner,  what 
meafures  would  prove  mod  conducive  to  prelerve 
public  tranquility,  in  the  prefent  critical  fituation 
of  their  affairs. 

They  did  not  forget,  however,  to  complain  of 
grievances,  and  of  the  imputation  of  diiloyalty  un- 
der which  they  unjuHly  laboured  in  England  ;  car- 
neflly  deliring  that  he  would  confent  to  the  meet- 
ing of  a  General  Affembly,  as  the  furefl  and  moil 
conftitutional  remedy  they  could  have  recourfe  to, 
in  their  prefent  diflrefs. 

But  the  Governor  remained  inflexible  in  his  de- 
nial of  their  requeil:;  advifmg  them  ferioufly  to  re- 
fieCi  on  the  dangers  they  were  expofing  themfelves 
to,  by  continuing  aflembled  in  defiance  of  law. — 
'He  exhorted  them  to  defiil  from  fo  unwarrantable 
a  conducts,  and  quietly  to  feparate,  Ijefore  he  found 
himfelf  obliged,  as  the  Reprefentative  of  the  Crown, 
to  aflcrt  its  prerogatives  in  a  more  dccifive  man- 
ner.  He  told  them  they  might  refl  alTurcd,  that 
Great  Britain  was  determined  to  maintain  her  fo- 
voireignty  unimpaired,  and  would  find  means  to 
infure  obedience. 

In  anfvvcr  to  the  Governor's  admonitions,  they 
replied,  that  the  Convention  could  only  be  viewed 
as  a  private  afTembly  of  perfons,  met  to  con- 
fer amicably  on  their  concerns.  In  that  light, 
which  was  the  only  one  they  claimed,  no  crimina- 
lity or  refradtorinefs  could  be  imputed  to  them. 

To  this  fecond  mefTage  the  Governor  would  give 
no  audience^    alledging,   that   to  g^'ant  them  any 

hearing, 
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liearing,  would  be  admitting  them  to  be  legally  af- 
fcmbled,  and  might  tend  to  confer  a  weight  and 
importance  on  them,  which  he  wholly  dilavowed. 

The  Governor's  firmnefs  difconccrted  them  :-— 
They  contented  themfelves  with  drawing  up  a  re- 
port of  their  proceedings ;  which,  contrary  to  the 
flile  they  had  ufed  hitherto,  was  conceited  in  terms 
of  remarkable  moderation.  After  mentioning  the 
motives  of  their  meeting,  and  difclaiming  all 
public  authority,  they  recommended  intire  defer- 
ence and  fubmiilion  to  government,  and  a  refpedt- 
ful  dependence  on  the  wifdom  and  equity  of  the 
king  and  his  miniflers,  for  a  jull  and  timely  redrefs  • 
of  their  grievances. 

They  added  ftrong  proteftations  of  their  readi- 
nefs  to  affift  in  their  feveral  capacities,  in  the  main- 
tainance  of  good  order,  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
civil  government  in  the  fuppreffion  of  all  irregula- 
rities. 

They  concluded  by  a  circumftantial  reprefenta- 
tion  of  their  own  condudl  on  the  prefent  occalion, 
and  of  every  tranfadtion  which  related  to  it.  This 
was  done  by  w^ay  of  apology,  and  to  obviate  or  di- 
minilh  the  iiniiler  impreffions  which  the  violence  of 
their  late  proceedings  might  have  occalioned.  It' 
was  tranfmitted  to  their  agent  in  London,  who  was 
carefully  inflrufted  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  day  whereon  the  Convention  broke  up,  was 
jnarked  by  the  arrival  of  feveral  tranfports  with 
troops,  under  the  convoy  of  fome  Ihips  of  war. 
There  were  difficulties  at  firft  about  quartering  them. 
As  caflle  William  was  fufficiently  roomy  to  accom* 
modate  them,  objedlions  were  llarted  to  their  ad* 
piiffion  into  the  town,whereno  barracks  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  But  this  difficulty  was  luck- 
ily removed  by  fitting  up  fome  houfes  that  were  to 
be  reputed  barracks,  and  in  which  they  were  to  be 

admitted 
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admitted  on  that  footing,  in  order  to  obviate  any  pre- 
cedent of  their  being  quartered  in  private  houfes* 
On  thefe  conditions  they  came  on  ihore,  and  were 
allowed  the  provifions  ufual  to  be  furnilhed  by  the 
Colony  in  fuch  places. 

.  This  arrival  of  a  military  force  feemed  to  have 
thrown  a  damp  on  the  fpirit  of  turbulence  that  had 
reigned  fo  long  uncontrouled.  As  it  wa3  now  ima- 
gined, that  having  once  begun.  Great  Britain  would 
continue  to  a£l  with  vigour,  thofe  who  before  had 
been  the  open  promoters  of  oppofition,  began  to 
think  it  neceflary  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  ta 
ailume  an  appearance  of  moderation. 

But  the  tranquility  effefted  by  this  meafure  was 
unhappily  of  no  long  duration.  A  concatenation  of 
mitoward  caufes,  produced  a  feries  of  incidents  that 
foon  put  an  end  to  the  expedlations  that  had  been 
formed  of  feeing  a  cefTation  lof  this  unhappy  con- 
teft. 

.The  late  conduct  of  the  Province  of  MalTachu- 
fet  had  given  great  offence  in  England.  It  was  re- 
prefented  in  Parliament,  as  an  atrocious  violation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Britiili  legiflature,  and  as  an 
explicit  denial  of  its  authority.  The  public  was 
anxious,  in  the  mean  time,  to  fee  a  f>eriod  of  thefe 
difputes,  convinced  that  they  would,  if  not  foon 
terminated,  occafion  mifchiefs  of  a  very  ferious 
nature. 

The.  two  parties  that  divided,  the  Britifh  nation 
on  this  fubjeft,  fubfiiled  flill  in  their  full  force. — ► 
Thofe  who  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  diA 
pute  recommended  coercive  meafures,  adhered  to 
their  former  opinion  with  unabated  warmth  ;  and 
fuch  as  preferred  lenity  and  condefcendence,  were 
no  lefs  flrenuous  in  maintaining  the  juflriefs  of  their 
fentiments. 
.  In  this. perpetual.  coniii(5l  of  ideas,  the  people  at 
l^rge'iugaged,  as  before,  with  equal earneftnefs.—, 
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Thus  the  altercation  continued  in  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  America,  with  as  little  figns  of  coming  fpeedi* 
ly  to  any  conclulion.  It  was  this  circumftance, 
principally,  that  kept  up  the  fpirit  of  diliention  in 
America.  Had  the  Britifh  nation  been  firft  and  laid 
of  one  mind  on  this  matter.  Lord  Chatham's  afTer- 
tion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  have  been 
verified,  and  the  refinance  of  America  would  only 
have  provoked  her  deftrudlion.  But  the  claihing  of 
private  interefls  in  Britain,  gave  a  ftrength  to  the 
pretenfions,  and  an  importance  to  the  tranfadiions 
in  the  Colonies,  that  perplexed  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  rendered  them  fluctuating  and  inde- 
cifive. 

As  the  oppofition  in  America  was  attended,  on 
the  contrary,  with  unanimity,  and  conducted  by 
perfons  of  great  abilities,  it  was  not  furprifing  that 
theyfhould  make  the  mofl  of  the  diviiions  prevail- 
ing among  the  ruling  people  in  Britain^  and  take 
all  thofe  advantages  that  necefTarily  accrue  to  an  ene- 
my from  the  difunion  of  his  antagoniils.  • 

Such  has  conflantly  been  the  perfuaiion  of  the  ju- 
dicious and  difcerning,  ever  iince  the  commence- 
ment of  this  conteft. 

Thus,  notwithltanding  the  refolutions  taken  frorh 
time  to  time  by  the  Britifh  miniftry,  to  force  the 
Americans  to  obedience,  as  the  Colonies  were  -well 
acquainted  with  the  inflability  of  people  in  power^ 
they  cheriihed  no  groundlefs  hope,  that  in  the  fre-  , 
quent  changes  of  the  miniftry,  one  might  at  laft 
arife  favourable  to  their  preteniions,  and-  inclined^ 
for  the  fake  of  tranquility,  to  make  the  conceffions 
they  demanded. 

In  this  expedlation,  it  was  not  furprifing  they 
fhould  continue  to  harrafs  every  adminiftration  thar 
proved  hoftile  to  their  demands.  They- had'  done 
it  hitherto  .with  fuccefs,  and  doubted  not,  through 
perfeverance,  to  gala  the  point  they  propofed. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  refpeftive  fituation  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
.one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-nine ;  when  a 
new  fyilem  appeared  to  have  been  formed  in  regard 
to  America,  and  a  determination  taken  to  change 
.the  lenity  and  forbearance  hitherto  exercifed,  into 
feverity  and  compulfion. 

In  purfuance  of  this  determination,  an  addrefs 
was  prefented  to  the  King  by  both  Houfes,  wherein 
they  paiTed  the  feverefl  cenfures  on  the  behaviour  of 
the  Affembly  of  MafTachufet ;  the  various  refolu- 
tions  it  had  paffed  derogatory  to  the  claims  of  the 
Britiih  legiflature  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 
The  circular  letter  it  had  written  to  the  other  Co- 
lonies, inviting  them  to  join  in  a  common  petition 
againft  thofe  claims,  was  condemned  as  illegal,  un- 
conflitutional,  and  unwarrantable  in  a  people  who 
acknowledged  themfelves  fubjedt  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  no  lefs  reprobated  as  inju- 
rious to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  evidently  calculated 
to  fpread  difcontent  and  create  factions  inimical  to 
the  parent  flate,  and  diredly  fubverfive  of  its  fove* 
reignty  over  the  Colonies. 

The  town  of  Bofton  in  particular,  by  this  ad- 
drefs, was  reprefented  as  the  feat  of  inceffant  con- 
fuiion.  Riots  and  diflurbances  daily  fucceeded  to 
each  other  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  become  fo  un^ 
ruly  and  tumultuous,  that  no  refpecflwaspaid  to  civil 
government.  The  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown 
in  th€  various  departments  of  public  fervice,  did 
not  any  longer  dare  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  The  magiftrates,  inflead  of  exerting 
themfelves  for  the  reftoration  of  good  order,  re- 
mained paffive  fpedlators  of  thefe  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  time,  therefore,  for  the  execu- 
tive power  to  interpofe,  in  order  to  effedt  that  by 
force,  which  could  not  be  com  paiTed  by  lenity. 

It 
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,  It  was  declared  in  this  addrefs,  that  the  proceed- 
Jngs  of  the  people  in  their  town  meetings  were  un- 
lawful and  feditious ;  that  their  appointment  of  ^ 
provincial  Convention,  and  their  letters  to  the  feve^ 
ral  towns,  rcqucfting  them  to  eled:  deputies  to  that 
intent,  were  deftrudtive  of  all  government,  and 
tended  to  eftablifh  an  authority  independent  of  the 
Crown.  The  meeting  of  the  Convention  itfelf, 
was  a  daring  ufurpation  of  power,  and  a  manifeii 
defiance  of  the  Britifh  legiflature. 

This  addrefs  e^preiled,  at  the  fame  time,  a  full 
concurrence  in  the  meafures  that  had  been  taken  to 
reduce  that  town  and  province  to  the  obedience  due 
to  Great  Britain.  It  promifed  a  firm  lupport  of  all 
the  meafures  necefTary  for  that  end  ;  and  concluded 
by  advifing  that  an  exemplary  puniiliment  iliould  be 
inflidted  on  the  authors  of  the  late  diforders.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  more  fpeedily  and  efFedtually, 
it  was  propofed  that  Governor  Bernard  might  be  in- 
ftrudledto  tranfmit  the  fulled  information  he  could 
procure,  of  all  treafonable  acts  committed  in  the 
Colony  of  MaiTachufet  within  the  foregoing  year, 
fpecifying  the  perfons  moil  active  in  their  perpetra- 
tion, that  a  commillion  might  ifTue  from  the  Crown, 
to  inquire  into,  and  determine  upon  the  guilt  of 
the  refpedlive  offenders,  within  the  limits  of  this 
realm,  in  conformity  to  a  ilatute  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  fhould  fufficient  ground  ap- 
pear to  warrant  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding. 
^  Notwithilanding  this  addrefs  was  voted  by  a  great 
majority,  yet  it  was  ftrongly  oppofed  ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  arguments  were  adduced,  to  ihow  the 
danger,  as  well  as  the  impropriety  of  ufing  coer- 
cive methods  in  Am.erica.  It  was  alled^ed  that 
Great  Britain  having,  by  the  repeal  of  the  flamp 
adt,  renounced  all  ideas  of  compulfion,  it  ought, 
confiftently  with  its  honour  and  juftice,  to  have 
perfifted  in  that  plan,  which,  at  all  events,  was 
the  fafell.  The 
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The  Colonifts  had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  tlie 
policy  of  Great  Britain  would  henceforward  indued 
her  to  fecure  the  loyalty  of  the  Colonies  through 
adts  of  beneficene,  and  carefully  to  abftain  from 
laying  fuch  impolitions  upon  them  as  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  fyflem  they  had  formed  upon  the  fub- 
jedl  of  taxation.  It  was  not  furprizing,  therefore, 
that  finding  themfelves  deceived,  they  Ihould  feel 
and  exprefs  a  refentment  which  had  certainly  fome 
foundation. 

Incouraged  by  the  irrefolution  of  our  politics, 
and  the  inconfiflency  of  our  councils,  they  had  been 
guilty  of  irregularities  which  were  not  to  be  excu- 
fed.  But  they  who  accufed  them  of  rebellion, 
Ihould  confider,  that  v/hen  people  are  led  into  er- 
rors and  mifbehaviour  through  the  fault  of  others, 
thefc  are  ^h-incipally  anfwerable  for  the  mifchiefs 
that  are  committed. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  had  been  tried  :— 
Experience  had  fliown,  that  in  fome  cafes  they 
were  obftinately  determined  to  adhere  to  their  own 
opinions.  It  would  have  been  wifer,  therefore,  to 
have  made  no  fecond  trial  after  failing  in  the  firfl. 
■  There  Vv^re  a  variety  of  objedts  in  America  to 
which  the  views  of  the  miniflry  might  be  profita- 
bly diretted,  without  feledling  thofe  precifely  from 
which  no  emolument  could  accrue,  and  the  profe- 
cution  of  Vvdiich  was  avowedly  attended  with  danger, 
the  great  objedt  in  view  was  the  right  of  taxation : 
but  were  it  not  more  prudent  for  Great  Britain  to 
lay  that  fpeculative  point  intirely  afide,  and  con- 
fine herfelf  to  what  long  experience  had  proved  was 
pradlicable,  and  void  of  all  perplexity  ? 

Therl-  were  inilances  without  number,  wherein 
the  acquiefcence  of  the  Colonies  might  be  depend- 
ed on  : — Why  .fhould  one  wander  from  them  in 
fearch  of  thofe  where  it  w^as  clear  they  would  re- 
main inflexible  ? 

'  Popular 
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Popular  prejudices  Ihould  not  be  combated,  when 
the  vi(flory  over  them  would  coil  more  than  it  was 
worth.  Thus,  allowing  the  Americans  to  adt  upon 
a  wrong  principle,  ftill  as  it  was  deeply  fixed,  to 
employ  violent  methods  in  the  cure  of  it,  would  be 
iike  tearing  up  a  tree  by  the  roots,  in  endeavourmg 
to  clear  it  of  fome  noxious  branches; 

But  whether  the  Americans  were  right  or  wrong. 
Was  no  longer  a  queilion.  An  idea  was  now  taken 
up,  that  the  dignity  of  the  (late  muft,  at  all  hazards, 
be  fupported.  This  was  indeed  an  argur{^:nt  of 
fome  weight ;  and  was  in  itfelf  an  objedt  deferring 
of  attention.  But  was  ir  not  coiislly  iyrope^  to  con- 
iider  well  the  occafion  upOR  which  a  natibr '-  ho- 
nonour  is  to  be  aifcr^rd  ?  Was  the  nation's  dignity j 
any  more  than  her  mterefl,  concerned  m  the  en- 
forcing of  a  tax  univerfally  odious  to  ^hciii  upon 
whom  it  was  impofed.  and  the  produce  of  which 
did  not  defer ve  the  pains  and  cxpence  that  would 
be  required  to  raife  it  ? 

The  Americans  were  a  keen  and  intelllo-ent  peo- 
ple* They  clearly  faw  that  the  pruicipal  intent  of 
the  duties  laid  upon  them.,  was  to  raiie  :<  fund  for 
the  gratification  and  reco  :npenfe  of  thofe  among 
them  who  were  willing  :o  co-operate  in  miniilerial 
meafures*  They  could  not  therefore  be  expected 
to  fubmit,  unlefs  they  w^ere  compelled  by  a  force 
fuperior  to  that  which  they  would  be  able,  and 
probably  would  not  fail  to  exert,  in  oppoiition  to 
any  fuch  attempt. 

But  of  all  feverities,  none  could  furpafs  that  of 
bringing  delinquents  in  America  to  be  tried  in  Bri- 
tain, This  was  evidently  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  conftitution*  It  was  renewing  thofe  unhappy 
times,  when  tyranny  and  cruelty  v/.^re  feated  upon 
the'throne,  and  fported  with  the  liberty  and  life  of 
the  fubjecf .     Of  all  obfolete  ftatutes,  thofe  made 
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in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  ihOftild 
lafl  of  all  be  recurred  to  at  the  prefent  day. 

What  juiliee,  what  humanity  could  warrant  th^ 
tearing  a  man  away  three  thoufand  miles  acrofs  the 
feas,  to  be  tried  for  an  offence  of  which  at  laft  he 
may  be  found  innocent;  but  for  which,  by  this 
mode  of  trial,  he  is  previoufly  made  to  fuffer  ?  Re- 
mote from  his  natural  friends  and  connections,  de- 
{litute  of  fupport  and  advice,  he  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  power,  and  tried  by  a  jury  of  Grangers, 
perhaps  under  its  influence^  and  who  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  feel  the  fame  interefl  for  him  as  they  would 
for  one  of  themfelves. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  obje6lions,  the  adherents  ta 
adminiflration  ftill  contended  for  the  neceffity  of  a 
diredl  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Great-Britain  on  the  part  of  America.-— 
Nothing  elfe  was  required.  The  tax  lately  impofed 
could  not  be  confidered  as  any  emolument  to  the 
revenue ;  it  was  meant  merely  as  an  homage  to  th« 
fupreme  power  of  the  parent  ilate ;  and  though  it 
might  be  a  mortification  to  the  pride  of  the  Colo- 
nills,  it  certainly  was  no  incumbrance  on  their  pro-" 
perry* 

It  was  high  time  to  reprefs  the  republican  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people  of  Maflachufet,  whofe  licenti- 
oufnefs  and  infoience  were  the  more  daring,  as  they 
perceived  a  backwardnefs  to  check  it.  In  the  for- 
mer reigns  fuch  proceedings  as  had  happened  in  the 
prefent,  would  have  met  with  immediate  chaflife- 
ment.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  fpirited  refolves, 
fupportcd  by  vigorous  meafures,  would  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of,  and  reilore  that  fubordination 
in  the  Colonics,  which  was  abfolutely  requifite  for 
the  general  intercft  of  the  Britiili  empire. 

Such  were  the  reafonings  and  opinions  of  the  party 
that  recommended  coercive  meafures.  Thofe  of 
icnity  had  proved  fa  Iruitlcfs,  that  they  imagined 

it 
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It  was  impolitic  and  abfurd  to  trull  to  them  any 
longer. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  arrival  of  the  Britlih  troops 
at  Bofton,  had  been  productive  of  very  alarming 
events.  During  fome  time,  an  appearance  of  har- 
mony had  fubfitted  between  them  and  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  the  intent  of  their  coming  rendered  their 
prefence  obnoxious.  They  did  not  evidently  come 
as.  friends :  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  moft 
dangerous  foes;  as  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
tranquility,  they  came  with  an  intent  to  fubvert 
public  freedom,  and  eflablilli  a  defpotic  authority. 
Such  were  the  ideas  prevailing  throughout  the 
American  continent. 

While  the  forces  that  had  arrived  continued  the 
fame  in  number,  they  were  too  formidable  to  be  in- 
fulted  with  impunity.  But  the  departure  of  a  large 
detachment  having  greatly  diminifhed  them,  the 
people  of  Maflachufet  came,  it  feems,  to  the  refo- 
lution  to  expel  this  fmall  remainder,  which  they 
looked  upon  with  equal  averlion  and  contempt.  So 
little  were  they  either  regarded  or  dreaded,  that 
one  of  the  town  magiflrates  took  occaiion  pub- 
licly to  reprefent  them  as  a  meer  handful.  The  de- 
ligns  forming  againfl  them,  were  not,  however,  fo 
fecretly  managed,  as  to  be  entirely  concealed.  An 
intimation  of  this  kind  put  an  end  to  what  little  cor- 
diality might  have  fubfifled  between  them  and  the 
inhabitants.  Mutual  infults  and  provocations  quick- 
ly followed ;  and  purfuant  to  the  intent  propofed, 
the  people  in  the  country  took  up  arms,  and  pre- 
pared to  join  thofe  of  Boflon.  But  before  matters 
were  duly  fettled  for  the  execution  of  this  plot,  an 
accident  happened,  which  prevented  it  from  taking 
place  in  the  manner  defigned. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fifth   of  March,   1770, 

fome     foldiers    were     affaulted     and    beaten     by 

a  party    of    the   town's-people,— A    tumult    en- 
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filed ; — the  inhabitants  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  threatening  deilruftion  to  the  military,- 
whom  they  attacked  with  clubs  and  bludgeons. — 
Provoked  at  this  ufage,  fome  of  the  foldiers  fired 
upon  the  populace,  feveral  of  whom  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  confequence  of  this  unhappy  fray  was,  that 
in  order  to  prevent  further  bloodihed,  it  was  judged 
neceifary  to  remove  the  troops  to  Caftle  William.- 
Had  they  not  retired  in  this  manner,  it  is  propable 
they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  The  whole 
Province  of  Maiiachufet  was  up  in  arms,  and  would 
eafily  have  overpowered  the  fmall  number  to  which 
they  were  then  reduced. 

The  Rationing  of  thefe  troops  at  Bofton,  had  not 
produced  thofe  ends  for  which  they  had  been  fent. 
The  Colonies  ftill  continued  in  their  former  refo- 
lution  to  oppofe  BritiHi  importations.  Affocia- 
tions  were  publicly  formed  for  this  purpofe ;  they 
met  regularly,  as  if  duly  authorifed  by  law ;  and 
appointed  committees  to  infped:  the  cargoes  of  all 
t^elfels  arriving  from  Britain.  Severe  cenfures  were 
palTed  upon  all  who  refufed  to  concur  in  thofe  af- 
Ibciations ;  and  their  names  were  publifhed  in  the 
newfpapers,  as  enemies  to  their  country.  The  re- 
folves  and  decrees  of  thefe  meetings  met  with  a  com- 
pliance and  rcfped:  v/hich  was  utterly  denied  to  the 
authority  of  government. 

'  In  fome  cafes,  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain 
were  immediately  feized  as  foon  as  landed,  and  fe- 
cured  in  warehoufes  to  prevent  their  fale :  in  other 
cafes  they  refhipped  them  to  Great-Britain. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings, 
the  Parliament  was  highly  incelifed,  and  a  determi- 
nation was  confequently  taken  not  to  relax  from 
vigorous  meafures,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  was  become  more  ncceflary  than  ever. 

In 
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In  order,  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  it  evident^ 
that  they  were  no  leis  obfervant  of  moderation  than 
actuated  by  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  Le- 
giilature,  they  repealed  all  the  late  duties,  except- 
ing that  upon  tea,  which  was  referved  merely  to 
fave  the  national  honour  in  the  midft  of  fo  much 
condefcenlion  ;  and  as  an  objed:  which  nothing  but 
a  fettled  refolution  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain, 
could  render  deferving  of  any  animadverfion  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans. 

Many  weighty  arguments,  however,  w^ere  adduced 
againil  the  continuation  even  of  this  duty.  It  a- 
mounted,  in  truth,  to  no  more  than  iixteen  thoufand 
pounds ;  but  would  be  coniidered  in  America  as  an 
inlet  to  other  taxes  on  the  fame  plan,  whenever  time 
and  opportunity  were  more  favourable  than  the  pre- 
fent,  for  the  Britifh  miniHry  to  make  fuch  an  at- 
tempt. 

Experience  Ihowed  this  reafoning  to  have  been 
well  founded.  The  continuance  of  the  duty  upon 
tea,  trifling  as  it  was,  excited  the  murmurs  of  the 
Colonies  in  a  violent  degree.  They  objed:ed  to  it 
precifely  on  the  fame  ground  the  opposition  in  Par- 
liament had  done,  as  an  impofition,  which,  if  they 
confented  to  it,  would  be  made  a  precedent,  upon 
which  others  of  the  fame  nature  might  in  future  be 
-demanded. 

What,  in  all  probability,  much  contributed  to 
the  inflexibility  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  critical 
lituation  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  this  feafon  -j-.  To 
fay  nothing  of  the  difcontents  prevailing  from  va- 
rious caufes  at  home,  a  rupture  was  apprehended 
with  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  They  who  patronifed 
the  Colonies,  did  not  fail  to  urge  thefe  as  weighty 
motives  to  avoid  any  altercation  with  them  ;  and  to 
facrifice  the  little  interefts  in  agitation  between 
them  and  the  mother  country,  to  the  greater  ob- 
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jeds  that  might  fhortly  employ  the  whole  attention 
and  power  of  Great  Britain. 

This  inflexible  fpirit,  inftead  of  being  in  the 
lead  allayed,  feemed  in  fadt  to  increafe  of  late,  in 
proportion  to  the  conceffions  made  by  Parliament  to 
the  Colonies.  Thefe  conceflions  they  looked  upon 
as  extorted  by  their  own  firmnefs  ;  and  as  owing,  by 
no  means,  to  the  benignity  of  the  Britilh  govern- 
ment. 

Conformably  to  this  difpofition,  they  continued 
to  encourage  their  own  manufadiures,  and  to  dif- 
courage  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable in  a  country  that  could  not  well  thrive  and 
flourifh  without  importing  a  confiderable  number 
of  the  mofl  elTential  articles  requifite  for  the  pro- 
fecutionof  the  moil  neceflary  branches  of  bulinefs, 
and  could  not,  at  the  fame  time,  procure  many  of 
them  any  where  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms  as 
from  Great  Britain. 

Thus,  notwithftanding  the  agreements  of  non- 
importation, in  which  they  were  at  firit  fo  fanguine 
and  zealous,  they  relaxed  by  degrees,  prompted  by 
convenience  and  intereft ;  and  the  general  inter- 
courfe  in  commercial  matters  was  tarried  on  as  ufual, 
without  any  material  interruption. 

But  the  political  intercourfe  was  attended  every 
where  with  perpetual  diiputes.  Governors  were  em- 
broiled in  daily  contefts  with  their  Provincial  Af- 
femblies.  Prorogations  and  diflblutions  followed 
each  other  of  courfe,  accompanied  by  cenfures  on 
the  one  fide,  and  remonftrances  on  the  other. 

Thefe  inceiiant  altercations  could  not  fail  further 
to  debilitate  the  powers  of  government,  already 
weakened  through  preceding  eaufes.  The  rever- 
ence due  to  lawful  authority  feemed  in  a  manner  to 
be  obliterated  in  the  minds  of  the  generality,  and 
they  feemed  to  conftder  themfelves  as  at  liberty  to 
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%&.  in  all  matters  of  trade  and  bufinefs  without  any 
knx  of  reftraint. 

This  unrulinefs  was  prevalent  every  where.  At 
Bofton  the  refiftance  to  the  Cuftom-houfe  officers 
continued  to  manifeft  itfelf  upon  every  occafion  ; 
and  was  fometimes  accompanied  with  great  inftances 
of  inhumanity.  Among  others,  a  tidefman,  who  had 
feized  a  veffel  for  breach  of  the  ads  of  trade,  was 
feized  by  the  populace,  ilripped,  and  carted  about 
the  town,  befmeared  with  t^r,  and  fluck  with  fea- 
thers. 

At  the  town  of  Providence,  in  Rhode"  Ifland,  a 
place  long  notorious  for  fmuggling,  the  people 
boarded  a  King's  velfel  flationed  there  to  prevent 
it;  treated  the  commander  with  great  indignity; 
ilruck  and  wounded  him ;  and  after  forcing  him 
and  the  lhip*s  company  to  go  on  fhore,  fet  her  on 
fire. 

Thefe  daring  infuits  were  fuHy  countenanced  by 
their  ruling  men.  The  General  AiTembiy  of  Maf- 
fachufet  did  not  hefitate  openly  to  notify  to  the  Go- 
vernor, that  they  acknowledged  no  fuch  officers  in 
the  Colony  as  the  Commiffioners  of  the  King's 
Cufloms,  nor  knew  of  any  revenue  that  he  had  any 
right  to  eftablifh  there. 

Upon  receiving  the  news  that  falaries  had  been 
fettled  upon  the  juftices  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
Bolton,  the  molt  inflammatory  language  was  held 
throughout  the  Province.  An  addrefs  was  prcfent- 
ed  to  the  Governor,  wherein  that  meafure  wascenfur- 
edinterm^s  of  the  greateft  afperity ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  it  into  coniideration,  fele(fted 
as  ufual  out  of  the  different  diftridis  of  the  colony. 

This  AfTembly  explicitly  difavowed  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  Britiih  legiflature  over  them.  They 
afTerted  that  all  men  had  a  clear  right  to  remain  in 
a  Itate  of  nature  io  long  as  they  thought  proper ;  and 
in    purfuar.ce  of  this  principle,  thcv  accufed   the 
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British  Parliaricnt  of  having  violated  their  natural 
rights  in  a  variety  of  caies  ;  but  efpecially  by  affum-^ 
ing  the  powers  of  legiflation  aver  them,  in  virtue 
of  its  own  will,  and  conirary  to  their  own  confent. 

Copies  of  c  c  I  ranfai'^ions  of  this  committee  were 
induh''ic  'i  -iiCaiated  in  every  to^vn  of  Maffa-? 
chv/cu  They  were  accompanied  b)  letters,  warmly 
exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  rouze  themfelves,  an4 
to  rem..in  r  o  longer  hi  iolent  and  fupine,  while  the 
iron  hand  of  oppreiiion  was  daily  tearing  the  choiceft 
fruits  f.ora  the  fair  tree  of  liberty.  Such  were 
their  expreflions. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  diflurbances  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  contributed  remarkably  to  increafe 
the  ill-humour  and  difcontents  of  the  Province, 
A  numiber  of  letters  written  confidentially  to  perfons 
in  place  and  power  in  England,  by  the  prefent  Go- 
vernor and  Deputy  Governor,  were  accidentally  dif- 
covered,  and  communicated  to  the  public.  They 
contained  unfavourable  reprefentations  of  the  difpor 
litions  of  the  people  in  general,  and  of  the  fecret 
views  of  their  leaders  ;  their  intent  was  to  Ihow  the 
neceffity  of  coercive  meafures,  and  of  altering  the 
form  of  government  in  order  to  fecure  the  people's 
future  obedience. 

The  wrath  and  indignation  excited  on  this  occa^ 
fion  produced  the  moil:  violent  refolutions  in  the 
AiTernbly.  The  original  letters  had  fallen  into  the 
poiicffion  of  th:ir  agent  at  London,  who  tranfmitf 
ted  them  immediately  to  his  conilituents.  They 
were  carried  up  to  che  council  by  deputations,  who, 
were  ftri'itly  enjoined  not  to  truft  them  an  inflant 
out  of  their  hands.  In  this  mortifying  manner  they 
were  prefented  for  infpe^'uon  to  the.  Governor,  who 
^ould  not  deny  hi-,  c  \n  hgnature. 

In  confequencc  of  this  difcovery,  a  petition  was 
fent  over  to  Engiand,  earneftly  entreating  the  King 
%q  remove  both  thefe  officers  from  their  places ;  but 

contrary 
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contrary  to  this  requeil,  they  not  only  were  con- 
tinued, but  the  petition  was  declared  groundiefs 
and  fcandalous.  This  anfwer  added  frelh  rancour 
to  the  animofity  and  refentment  of  the  people  of 
Maffachufet. 

'  But  another  tranfadion  was  now  preparing,  the 
confequences  of  which  were  far  more  fatal. 

Notwithftanding  the  refolutions  adopted  in  the 
Colonies  againil  the  importation  of  tea  from  Great 
Britain,  means  had  been  found  to  import  it,  though, 
in  fmaller  quantities  than  heretofore,  owing  partly 
to  the  lower  price  of  that  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. This  diminution  was  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Eafl  India  Company  ;  and  the  more  felt  at  this  time, 
as  they  had  lately  experienced  fome  mortifications 
from  government .  In  order  to  make  them  fome  com- 
penfation,  the  Parliament  empowered  them  to  export 
their  tea  free  of  any  duty  payable  by  the  Company  -]-. 
In  virtue  of  this  permiffion,  the  Company  freight- 
ed feveral  ihips  with  tea  for  iSForth  America,  and 
appointed  agents  to  *difpofe  of  it  in  the  feveral  co- 
lonies. 

This  open  and  avowed  manner  of  bringing  a 
commodity  among  them,  in  diretft  defiance  to  their 
confent  and  oppofition,  was,  in  their  opinion,  an 
jnfult  not  to  be  fuifered.  Private  intereil,  as  well 
as  public  averfion  to  this  meafure,  contributed  to 
render  it  odious.  The  dealers  in  tea  forefaw  that 
the  profits  of  this  branch  of  bufinefs,  which  were 
very  confiderable,  would  henceforward  center  ex^ 
iclufively  amongfl  the  Company's  fadors. 

Unfortunately  for  the  meafure,  thefe  fadors  were 
the  profelTed  adherents  and  fupporters  of  the  Britilh 
adminiftration  :  this,  of  courfe,  rendered  them  ex- 
tremely unpopular ;  and  was  alone  a  fufficient  mo- 
tive to  defeat  the  bufinefs  committed  to  their  ma*- 
nagement, 

'     ^  Thofe 
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Thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  tea  deflined  for  Bof- 
ton  was  conligned,  were  unhappily  of  the  family, 
and  nearefl  connections  of  thofe  who  had  written 
the  letters  that  had  given  fuch  general  offence. 

From  thefe  caufes,  together  with  the  long  fub- 
lifting  determination  to  counteradl  the  deiigns  of  the 
Britilh  miniftry,  a  fettled  refolution  w^as  taken 
throughout  the  Colonies  to  oppofe  the  landing  of 
the  tea. 

They  communicated  their  fentiments  to  each 
other,  and  were  unanimous  in  the  perfualion,  that 
if  the  tea  was  fuffered  to  be  brought  afhore,  it 
would  become  impracticable  to  prevent  the  fale  of 
it . — thus  the  tax  would  take  place,  in  fpite  of  all 
their  endeavours  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  affembled  every 
where  in  large  bodies ;  and  to  make  their  refolves 
the  more  fpeedily  effectual,  they  compelled  the 
coniignees  to  relign  their  appointments,  and  fo- 
lemnly  engage  never  to  refume  them.  Committees 
were  chofen,  who  took  upon  them  to  adt  with  great 
authority.  They  examined  the  accounts  of  mer- 
chants, framed  public  tefts,  and  declared  fuch  as 
refufed  them  enemies  to  their  country.  They  were 
invefled,  in  ihort,  with  all  thofe*  powers  which  a 
difcontented  people  are  fo  ready  to  trult  their  leaders 
with. 

Under  the  guidance  and  fan(5tion  of  thefe  rulers, 
every  fort  of  licentioufnefs  was  tolerated.  The  pub- 
lic prints,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  were  continually  filled  with  invedtives  againft 
the  councils  and  policy  of  Great  Britain.  They 
fummoned  the  people  to  reliilance  from  all  quarters, 
and  reprelented  them  as  devoted  to  defpotifm,  un- 
lefs  they  univerfally  rofe  to  face  thofe  internal,  as 
well  as  external  enemies,  who  were  leagued  in  a 
confpiracy  to  opprefs  them. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  purport  of  the  language  they  ufed 
both  in  their  fpeeches  and  writings.  Thefe  fenti- 
ments  were  not  only  thofe  of  the  commonalty ; 
they  were  now  adopted  by  all  claiTes  indifcriminate- 
ly,  and  were  the  avowed  principles  of  the  com- 
munity. 

While  America  was  thus  deliberately  preparing 
to  encounter  the  defigns  of  Britain,  three  Ihips, 
freighted  with  tea,  entered  the  harbour  of  Bofton  ];• 
The  danger,  or  rather  the  impra(fl:icability  of  land- 
ing it,  was  fo  manifeft,  that  the  captains  would 
willingly  have  carried  it  back  to  England,  could 
they  have  obtained  a  formal  permiffion  from  thofc 
who  were  officially  authorifed  to  grant  one.  In  this 
Hate  of  fufpenfe,  the  inhabitants,  who  faw  that  if 
they  were  fufFered  to  remain  in  the  harbour^  the 
tea  would  infallibly  be  landed,  notwithllanding  all 
precautions  againft  it,  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulty  at  once,  by  a  blow  that  Ihould  ilrike  ra- 
dically at  all  attempts  of  this  kind. 

After  giving  notice  to  the  confignees,  the  owners, 
and  the  captains,  that  they  would  not  permit  them 
to  bring  their  teas  alhore,  and  infifting  on  their  de- 
parture from  Bofton  with  their  cargoes,  upon  find- 
ing that  the  Governor  and  Cuftom-houfe  refufed 
their  confent,  without  which  the  iliips  could  not 
leave  the  harbour,  a  number  of  men,  difguifed  like 
Indians,  boarded  them,  and  threw  the  whole  car- 
goes into  the  fea. 

The  fame  treatment  was  experienced  by  the  vef- 
fels  laden  with  tea  in  other  parts  of  America.  At 
Philadelphia,  the  pilots  were  forbidden  to  conduct 
them  up  the  river  Delaware ;  and  at  New  York, 
though  fome  chefts  of  tea  were  landed  under  the 
proted:ion  of  a  man  of  war,  the  Governor  was  con- 
flrained  to  deliver  them  into  cuftody,  to  preferve 
the  public  peace, 

J  Nov,  i773« 
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But  had  the  maflers  of  thofe  vefTels  been  fuffered 
to  bring  the  tea  on  fliore,  they  would  probably 
have  found  no  perfons  daring  enough  to  take  charge 
of  them  ;  fo  great  was  the  dread  of  the  alTociations 
that  had  declared  againft  its  importation. 
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C  H  A  P.      IV. 

Bopn  Fort  Bill. 

THE  news  of  thefe  proceedings  in  America  || 
arriving  while  Parliament  was  fitting,  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  both  Houfes  by  a  for- 
mal mefiage  from  the  Throne. 

This  meffage  intimated  in  the  flrongeft  terms, 
the  neceffity  of  taking  the  mofl  fpirited  and  fpeedy 
meafures,  to  put  a  ftop  to  them ;  and  of  framing 
fuch  regulations  as  might  efficacioufiy  prevent  their 
repetition,  and  fecure  an  undifputed  dependence  of 
the  Colonies  on  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

To  prove  the  propriety  of  this  meflage,  a  large 
number  of  papers  were  laid  before  the  Houfes  re- 
lating to  the  lare  tranfadiions  in  MalTachufet,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Ameiica.  They  contained  the  votes 
and  refolutions  of  the  Colonies  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fliips  v/ith  the  tea ;  the  conduct  of  the 
people  when  they  arrived  ;  the  menacing  fpeeches 
in  their  meetings;  and  the  daringnefs  and  licentious 
language  univerfally  current  in  their  publications. 

The  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton  was 
particularized  on  this  occafion  as  highly  deferving 
of  reprobation  and  punifhment.  Every  endeavour 
had  been  ufed  to  engage  their  affiflance  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  tranquility  ;  but  they  had  treated  thefe 
endeavours  with  fullennefs  and  contempt :  they  had 
even,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  publicly  infulted 
the  IherifF  in  one  of  their  town  meetings,  upon  his 
officially  warning  them  to  break  up  that  aflembly  as 
illegal. 

Thus  they  had  bidden  open  defiance  to  all  civil 
authority,  and  taken  the  reins  of  government  out 

of 
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of  the  lawful  hands ;  transferring  it  to  themfelves, 
and  exercifing  adlually  all  its  powers  according  to 
their  own  judgment  and  determination. 

The  conclufion  was,  that  it  being  evident  from 
all  the  documents  fubjedted  to  the  infpedtion  of  go- 
vernment, that  the  re-eftablilhment  of  peace  and 
order  in  that  Colony  could  not  be  effedied  without 
a  diredt  and  vigorous  interpoiition  of  Parliament, 
its  powers  ought  now  to  be  called  into  adtion,  and 
could  not  be  too  foon  exerted. 

It  was  urged  that  fuch  as  were  intimately  conver- 
fant  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies,  unanimoufly 
agreed,  that  in  their  prefent  circumflances  nothing 
but  fuch  ameafure  would  bring  them  to  reafon,  and 
induce  them  to  recognize  the  lawful  fovereignty  of 
Great  Britain  without  further  chicanery  and  difpute. 

The  indignation  without  doors  was  equally  rouf- 
ed  againft  the  Americans,  as  well  as  that  expreffed 
by  Parliament.  As  it  appeared  that  they  might  ea- 
fily  have  defeated  the  tea  fcheme  without  proceed- 
ing to  fuch  violent  extremities,  the  warmth  with 
which  their  caufe.  had  been  efpoufed  was  now  much 
abated  ;  they  began  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  rafli,  unruly  people,  ready  to  plunge  into  a  feri- 
ous  quarrel  for  flight  caufes,  and  forgetful  of  the 
amicable  intercourfe  that  had  fo  long  fubfifled  be- 
tween them  and  the  parent  itate,  and  of  the  affec- 
tionate manner  with  which  they  had  been  fupported 
even  in  the  prefent  conteft,  by  the  good  willies  and 
countenance  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Britifh 
nation. 

Swayed  in  no  fmall  degree  by  this  confideration, 
as  well  as  by  the  preceding  arguments,  the  Parlia- 
ment prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  Throne,  promiiing 
their  firmeft  concurrence  in  the  meafures  it  had  re- 
commended for  the  fubduing  of  the  refrad:ory  dif- 
poiition  of  the  Colonies. 

This 
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This  addrefs,  however,  was  not  unanimous  : 
there  were  many  who  thought  that  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  fo  weighty  a  meafure,  as  that  of  abfo- 
lute  coercion,  the  motives  on  which  it  was  founded 
fhould  be  examined  and  difculTed  with  the  utmoft 
freedom  and  latitude.  That  is  was  a  ftep  which, 
when  once  taken,  could  not  with  facility  be  re- 
called, and  would  in  the  mean  time  involve  Great 
Britain  in  fuch  difficulties  and  dangers  as  were  fitter 
to  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  thofe  to  whom  they 
were  thus  hinted,  than  to  be  now  made  a  fubjedl  of 
explicit  defcription. 

America,  it  was  argued,  was  univerfally  ripe  for 
the  mofl  obllinate  refiftance,  in  cafe  force  Ihould  be 
ufed  in  the  bufinefs  of  taxation.  Parliament  might 
infift  upon  the  lawfulnefs  of  taxing  the  Colonies ; 
but  the  Colonies  themfelves  would  decide  whether 
they  would  fubmit  or  refufe  to  be  taxed.  Paft  ex- 
perience had  ihown  that  they  wxre  determined  to 
oppofe  this  meafure  : — Why  fliould  the  miniilry, 
therefore,  prefume  to  ad:  upon  fo  dangerous  a 
ground  as  that  of  coercion,  with  fo  many  warnings 
of  its  impropriety  ?  The  only  profped:  of  fuccefs 
was  founded  upon  a  force  fuperior  to  that  of  Ame- 
rica :  but  were  Great  Britain  to  put  forth  her 
flrength  upon  this  occafion,  W'ould  not  the  expen- 
ces  prove  immenfe  ?  And  were  flie  to  fucceed, 
would  not  the  ill  temper  and  refentment  of  the  Ame- 
ricans remain  unconquered,  and  become  afourceof 
conflant  fufpicions  on  our  fide,  and  of  malevolence 
on  theirs^  which  would  break  out  on  the  ieafl  op- 
portunity of  exercifing  it  to  our  detriment  ? 

In  the  prefent  difpute,  two  national  bodies  differ- 
ed on  a  point  of  Ipeculation  ;  and  one  of  the  two 
was  to  be  materially  affeded  by  the  ififue  of  the  dif- 
pute. It  became  them  both,  therefore,  to  proceed 
with  the  utmoll  caution,  and  to  afford  no  caufes  of 
irritation  oii  cither  fide.     The  point  litigated,  was 

of 
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of  the  moft  delicate  nature,  involved  in  doubts  and 
perplexities,  and  would  not,  unfortunately,  ad* 
mit  of  a  decilion  that  would  fatisfy  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  Great  Britain  claimed  a  right 
to  tax  America  ;  America  denied  that  right. — -Thd 
former  had  cut  fhort  the  matter,  by  deciding  in  its 
own  favour  ;  but  the  latter  refufed  to  acknowledge 
the  juitice  of  that  decilion  ;  and  pleaded  the  inequi- 
tablenefs  of  condemning  one  of  the  parties  concern-^ 
ed,  in  fofummary  a  manner  :  this  was  alTumingan  au- 
thority which  was  founded  upon  meer  prefumption* 

America,  it  was  true,  derived  its  political  exiil- 
ence  from  Britain,  but  was  now  become  a  coniide- 
rable  nation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  treated  with 
refpe6t.  Due  attention  lliould  be  paid  to  the  ideas 
prevailing  in  fuch  a  nation  ;  and  care  fhould  betaken 
not  to  give  offence  to  fo  large  a  body,  by  infilling  upon 
their  relinquifhing  perfualions  and  principles  which 
they  hold  as  fundamental  in  their  conflitution.  That 
in  this  litigation,  the  contending  parties  Hood  on 
very  different  ground.  Great  Britain  would  lofe 
nothing  by  making  conceflions,  and  waving  the 
rights  Ihe  had  claimed ;  but  America  had  much  to 
lofe  by  yielding  to  the  demands  made  upon  her. — 
They  were  of  a  nature  that  affedled  her  in  the  ten- 
dereft  part :  they  deprived  her  of  the  confequence 
to  which  fhe  thought  herfelf  juftly  entitled,  and 
degraded  her  in  her  own  ideas.  This  was  too  much 
for  a  numerous  and  refpedtable  people  to  bear. — ■ 
They  could  not  comply  without  rendering  them- 
felves  unhappy  in  their  own  appreheniions ;  fuch  a 
conceflion  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  required  by  a 
nation  that  called  itfelf  friendly  and  generous. 

On  thefe  confiderations.  Great  Britain  would  adt 
a  part  conliflent  with  its  jnagnanimity,  and  no 
ways  repugnant  to  its  interefl,  if  duly  reiledling  on 
the  equity  of  relinquifhing  a  queilion  which  fhe 
could  not  decide  in  hei  own  favour,  without  occa- 

fioning 
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fioning  much  calamity,  Ihe  would  nobly  and  wife- 
ly abandon  all  preteniions,  that  were  not  manifelt- 
3y  her  due,  and  clearly  alTented  to  by  the  other 
party. 

A  condefcendence  of  this  kind  would  deliver 
Great  Britain  at  once  from  all  difficulties  :  it  would 
preclude  all  occafions  of  difpute,  by  leaving  the 
Colonies  in  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  thofe  notions  that 
were  fo  dear  to  them,  and  would  fecure  their  adhe- 
rence by  the  dearefl  of  all  ties,  that  of  their  inte- 
rcft,  which  they  were  too  intelligent  not  to  know 
conlifted  in  a  clofe  attachment  to  Great  Britain. — 
A  dilTolution  of  this  connection  muil  undoubtedly 
be  attended  with  many  inconveniencies  to  them  : 
but  though  they  were  confcious  of  this,  yet  they 
were  not  the  lefs  refolved  to  abide  by  them  all,  ra- 
ther than  confent  to  thofe  requiiitions  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  which  were  the  fubjed:  of  the  pre- 
fent  altercation.  Such  had  been  their  refolve  from 
its  commencement;  and  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
experience  daily  lliowed,  that  the  further  men  ad- 
vanced, the  lefs  they  were  willing  to  recede. 

By  thefe,  and  the  like  arguments,  did  the  oppo- 
fers  of  the  minifterial  meafures  endeavour  to  prevent 
their  taking  effed:.  But  the  prepoffeffion  againft 
America  was  fo  flrong,  that  no  reafonings  could 
withlland  it.  Such  as  contended  for  the  neceflity  of 
aflerting  the  fupremacy  of  Great  Britain,  at  all 
events,  were  fuch  a  majority,  that  all  hopes  were 
loil  of  rendering  their  determinations  inefFedual. 

It  may  be  added,  that  fad:s  were  on  their  fide, — • 
The  oppofition  of  the  Americans  had  broken  out 
into  adts  of  great  violence.  They  had  treated  indi- 
viduals outrageoufly,  and  fome  with  unwarrantable 
barbarity.  In  the  refentment  which  fuch  behaviour 
excited,  the  provocation  to  it  was  forgotten,  and 
(fhaftifement  was  looked  upon  as  no  more  than  ajuft 
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and  neceffary  affertion  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  nation. 

When  the  opponents  of  miniilry  warned  them  to 
look  back  before  they  proceeded  further  on  this 
principle,  and  to  examine  impartially  their  own 
conduci  in  America,  thir  anfvver  was,- — that  how-> 
ever  that  might  have  been  dilagreeable  to  the 
Americans,  it  v/as  jufiifiable  on  the  general  ground, 
of  fuprcme  fovereignty,  fo  repeatedly  afTerted 
by  the  Britifh  legiflature.  Great  Britain  was  now. 
called  upon  to  maintain  her  decifion.  The  quelliou 
therefore  was  not  whether  ihe  ffiould  relinquiih  her 
claims,  but  how  to  fupport  them  mofl  effectually. 

It  was  now  moved,  that  a  forcible  and  vigorous 
plan  of  adiing  fhould  be  adopted,  and  carried  into 
immediate  execution.  That  in  this  determination- 
to  rellore  peace  and  good  order  tHroughout  the  Gov 
ionies,  that  one  which  had  invariably  led  the  wa)^^ 
to  difobedience  and  ccnfufion,  Ihould  be  firit  ani-f 
madverted  to,  and  fnigled  out  as  an  objed:  of  Par- 
liamentary refentment.  This  Colony  the  Parliament 
and  the  whole  nation  knew  to  be  Maffachufet,  Here 
it  was  that  refiilancehad  conilantly  originated;  and 
here  it  was  incum.bent  on  them,  for  that  reafon,  to 
begin  the  work  of  puniihment  for*parr,  and  of  pre- 
vention againft  future  offences. 

The  late  outrageous  proceedings  at  Bofton  were 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that  v.^re  Great  Britain  to  pafs 
them  over  without  the  feverity  they  deferved,  it- 
would  degrade  her  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  whofe  attention  was  univerfally  fixed  on 
her  prefent  conduct,  and' would  fubjedt  her  to  in- 
dignities without  end  from  the  Colonies,  Had  the 
proudefl  power  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  infulted 
her  in  the  manner  the  town  of  Boflon  had  done,  fhe 
muft,  and  would  undoubtedly*  have  infifted  on  tho 
^mpleil  latisfadion :  much  more  was  flie  entitled  to  it 
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from  a  place  fubjedt  to  her  dominion^  and  which' 
ihe  herfelf  had  founded.  ^       — 

It  was  therefore  propofed,  that  the  town  of  Bof-: 
ton  fliould  pay  for  the  tea  that  had  been  deilroyed 
in  its  harbour.  The  difguife  affumed  iDy  the  de* 
flroyers,  was  no  mitigation  of  the  offence  imputed 
to  the  town  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  temper 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  refolves  of  the  town-meet- 
ings, the  negled:  of  their  magiflrateSy  in  making 
no  inquiry  after  offenders,  the  paffivenefs  of  all 
perfons  poiTelTed  of  influence  during  thefe  proceed- 
ings, and  their  evident  connivance  at  all  irregulari- 
ties,—thefe  and  other  inftances,  needlefs  to  alledge,- 
were  convincing  proofs  that  the  commiflion  of  that 
offence  was,  though  indirectly,  yet  indifputably 
countenanced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton.  They 
ought  therefore  to  make  compenfation  to  the  fuffer- 
ers ;  to  which  pur pofe  it  w^as  proper  to  lay  a 
public  fine  on  the  town,  adequate  to  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained. 

But  befide  this  indemnification  for  the  injury  done 
to  private  individuals,  a  public  reparation  was  equally- 
due  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  nation,  no  lefs  hurt 
by  fo  daring  an  infult.  To  this  intent  it  was  moved, 
that  the  port  of  Bofton  Ihould  be  lliut  up,  and  pre-- 
eluded  from  all  commercial  bufinefs,  until  the  fine 
impofed  for  the  payment  of  the  tea  was  difcharged, 
and  folemn  affurances  given  that  in  future  the  inha- 
bitants would  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  trade  and  reve- 
nue enacted  by  the  Britifh  Parliament.  After  ma- 
king fuch  atonement,  the  J^ing  might,  as  foon  as  he 
thought  pr6per,  revoke  the  prohibition  againlt  the 
ufe  of  their  harbour,  and  reflore  them  to  all  their 
privileges. 

This  adt,  though  fevere  in  appearance,  was  not 

fo,  it  was  faid,  in  reality.     The  duration  of ctjie 

punifhment  inflidted  upon  the  people  of  Bofton,  lay 

entirely  at  their  own  option.     An  acquiefcence  in 
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the  requifitions  made  by  Parliament,  would  remove 
it  iniiantly.  But  if  they  Ihould  continue  obflinate 
in  their  denial  of  obedience,  they  alone  would  be- 
come anfwerable  for  the  conf^quences ;  and  it  were 
unworthy  of  the  fpirit  and  charadier  of  the  Britiih 
nation,  to  fufpend  the  punifhment  they  had  fo  juft- 
ly  incurred,  till  fall  fatisfadlion  had  been  obtained. 

The  bulinefs  propofed  might,  it  was  added,  be 
effedled  by*  a  few  frigates,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  military.  This  would  prevent  diflurb- 
ances  and  bloodfhed,  and  compel  them  to  fubmit 
quietly,  when  they  faw  their  whole  trade  at  a  fland. 
It  would  alfo  intimidate  the  refradory  in  the  other 
Colonies,  by  Ihowing  them  with  how  much  facility 
Great  Britain  could  enforce  obedience  whenever  Ihe 
chofe  it, 

.  This  famous  bill  did  not  remain  long  in  agita- 
tion :  the  temper  of  both  Houfes  was  fowarm  upon 
this  occafion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation  at  large, 
that  it  paiTed  with  a  great  majority,  and  was  receiv- 
ed with  general  fatisfadlidn. 

Petitions  were  however  prefented  againll  it  by  the 
Agent  for  the  Province  of  Maffachufet,  and  by  fe- 
yeral  natives  of  North  America.  They  reprefented 
that  it  was  repugnant  to  ftridt  equity,  to  condemn 
a  whole  people  unheard,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance; 
that  on  a  profecution  of  the  offenders;  if  they  could 
be  difcovered,  Parliament  might  reft  affured,  that 
a  due  execution  of  the  law  would  take  place : 
that  in  public  commotions  it  was  difficult  to  come  at 
the  guilty ;  but  that  to  punifn  indifcriminately  the 
whole  community  for  the  offences  of  a  few,  was  an 
unwarrantable  and  dangerous  precedent :  that  the 
interpofition  of  Parliament  in  fuch  matters,  was  un- 
neceftary  and  illegal,  as  other  tribunals  were  eredled 
for  thofe  purpofes.  Thefe  alone  had  a  right 
tp  take  cognizance  of    fuch   cafes ;    as  they  were 

amenable 
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amenable  only  before  the  judicial  courts.  The  aft 
tended  therefore  to  alienate  the  Colonies,  whofe  af- 
feftions  to^  Great  Britain  were  founded  on  her 
benevolence  and  juilice  to  them,  but  would  be  ra- 
dically deflroyed  by  this  arbitrary  exertion  of  au- 
thority. 

Thefe  petitions  w^ere  zealoufly  Seconded  by  the 
oppofition.  It  contended  againft  the  delivery  of  the 
town  of  Bofcon  into  the  power  of  the  Crown,  as  a 
meafure  wholly  indefenfible,  and  which  might, 
upon  future  occafions,  become  an  initrument  of 
the  moft  fatal  nature  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft. 
No  trial  had  preceded  this  delivery ;  it  was  conclu- 
ded upon  merely  in  confequence  of  an  accufation  ; 
which,  though  poffibly  well-founded,  had  not  been 
proved.  This  was  inverting  the  due  order  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  opening  a  door  to  difcretionary  power^ 
Such  a  power  was  incompatible  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Britifh  conflitution,  which  enjoins,  that  no 
man,  much  lefs  a  whole  community,  Ihould  be  ad- 
judged guilty,  but  upon  fair  and  open  trial.  A 
fentence  of  puniihment  previous  to  this  efTential  for- 
mality, could  not  therefore  be  confidered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an  adt  of  tyranny. 

Allowing  the  demand  of  indemniiication  for  the 
lofs  of  the  tea  to  be  juft,  was  it  equitable  to  fufpend 
at  the  fame  time  the  whole  trade  and  buiinefs  of 
a  populous  city,  which  had  no  other  means  of  fub- 
fifting  ?  This  v/as  wantonly  adding  the  extremes 
of  vindiclivenefs  to  the  neceflity  of  punifhment,  oa 
a  fuppofition  that  there  had  been  ajuil  caufe  for  in- 
flidiing  it. 

Minillry  ought  not  to  imagine  that  America 
would  think  Bollon  alone  was  flruck  at  by  this 
blow  :  it  was  aimed  fo  vifibly  at  all  the  Colonies, 
that  they  would  refent  it  as  much  as  if  each  of  them 
had  felt  it.  The  caufe  of  one  was  now  become  the 
caufe  of  all.  The  rejeftlon  of  the  tea  was  the  deed 
H  .;  of 
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of  all  America  ;  and  if  it  was  a  criminal  aft,  they 
all  partook  of  the  guilt,  and  mull  be  fenfible  that 
Britain  meant  at  a  convenient  feafon  to  extend  the 
punilhment  equally  to  all. 


CHAP. 
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A;ls  for    new 'modelling  the  Governments  of  Mdjfa* 
chufet  and  ^.ehec^ 

AFTER  paffing  the  ad:  againft  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Bofton  §,  it  was  propofed,  that  in 
order  to  temper  juflice  with  mercy,  and  to  let  the 
Americans  fee  that  conciliation,  and  not  revenge, 
was  predominant  in  Britain,  the  tax  upon  tea,  that 
had  given  birth  to  the  late  dlfturbances  in  that  place, 
ihould  be  entirely  repealed.  This  would  -evince 
the  iincerity  of  the  mother  country,  in  its  endea^ 
vours  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Co* 
lonies,  and  prove  that  pecuniary  emoluments  were 
not  fo  much  her  aim,  as  the  delire  of  fecuring 
herfelf  from  the  difgrace  of  not  daring  to  refent  af* 
fronts  and  ill  ufage* 

But  the  minifterial  party  would  not  hearken  to 
fuch  a  meafure ;  which,  in  their  opinion,  favoured 
of  weaknefs  and  imbecility,  as  if  Britain  repented 
of  the  ftep  ihe  had  juit  taken,  and  in  order  to  de- 
precate the  forgivenefs  of  America,  was  willing  td 
atone  for  it  by  an  equivalent  condefcenfion  another 
way*  It  would  convince  them  that  Britain  was 
confcious  of  wanting  juflice  in  her  claims,  or  power 
to  make  them  good.  This  perfuafion  would  induce 
them  to  put  no  flop  to  their  pretenlions ;  or,  what 
was  worfe,  to  bid  open  defiance  to  thofe  of  Britain, 
and  throw  off  all  remainder  of  dependence.  It  would 
therefore  be  ading  both  a  more  prudent,  as  well  as 
manly  part,  to  perfifl  in  the  work  begun,  and  ta 
wait  with  an  inflexible  firmnefs,  the  ifTue  of  the 
meafures  which  the  wifdom  of  fo  large  a  majority 
had  adopted, 

H  4  It 
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It  was  even  alledged,  that  the  preceding  aft, 
however  fpirited,  would  not  fuflice  to  lay  that  re- 
bellious dilpofition  which  feemed  woven  into  tht? 
very  frame  of  the  prefent  fyilem  of  government  in 
the  Province  of  MafTachufet.  It  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  republican  genius  that  animated  the  firll 
fettlers  in  that  country,  and  carried  with  it  all  the 
marks  of  an  inveterate  hatred  to  royalty.  While  it 
remained  in  its  priftine  form,  no  lafting  peace  would 
fubfift  in  the  Province  of  MaiTachufet,  as  no  per* 
inanent  fubmiflion  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain 
could  be  depended  on.  It  was  therefore  become  in* 
difpenfibly  requifite  to  mould  it  into  another  fhape, 
and  render  it  more  conliflent  with  the  fpirit  of  mo- 
narchical government. 

A  motion  was  made  in  confequence,  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation'  of  government  in  that  Colony.-— 
The  purport  of  it  was  to  alter  fome  parts  of  its 
charter ;  to  deprive  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
of  the  privilege  of  eledling  the  Members  of  the 
Council ;  and  to  empower  the  Crown  to  appoint 
thefe,  together  with  the  judges,  Iheriffs,  and  magi- 
ftrates  of  all  denominations,  and  to  remove  them  at 
its  pleafure. 

In  doing  this,  no  more,  it  was  faid,  was  attempt-^ 
ed  than  to  place  that  Province  on  the^fame  footing 
as  feveral  others.  The  motive  for  this  alteration 
was,  that  Government  in  that  Province  did  not 
pollefs  a  fullicient  Ibare  of  power :  too  much  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  taken  from  them,  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  thofe  riots,  that  proceeded  from  a  defed:  of  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  laws,  in  thofe  to  whom  the 
execution  of  them  was  entrufted.  Their  depend- 
ence on  the  people  rendered  them  averfe  to  curb  the 
licentioufncfs  of  the  vulgar,  by  difobliging  whom 
they  might  lofe  much  intereil  and  fupport.  While 
luch  a  lyilem  was  fulfered  to  continue,  no  obedi- 
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ence  could  be  expected,  as  no  magiftrate  would 
dare  to  execute  his  duty  in  the  fuppreffion  of  dif- 
turbances. 

This  bill  was  vigorouily  combated  by  the  op- 
ponents of  miniftry.  It  was  reprefented  as  a  ftretch 
of  power  unconftitutional  in  the  extremeft  degree  ; 
and  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  roufe  all  America  into  op- 
polition,  had  no  other  caufe  or  pretence  ever  been 
afforded  :  the  Colonies  would  immediately  fufpedt 
that  Britain  was  intending  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  all  their  franchifes  and  liberties;  in  a  word 
to  deftroy  at  once  all  their  charters.  If  Britain 
could  treat  one  Colony  in  this  manner,  it  would 
not  hefitate  to  treat  them  all  in  the  fame ;  it  would 
new  model  their  conftitution,  and  bring  them  to 
fuch  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  her  will,  as  to  leave 
them  not  even  the  fhadow  of  freedom. 

Charters  were  dangerous  things  to  meddle  with 
in  a  free  country.  It  was  by  attacking  the  char- 
ters of  the  great  corporations  in  England,  the 
Princes  of  the  Stuart  line  had  rendered  themfelves 
odious,  and  kindled  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  among 
their  fubjedts,  that  paved  away  to  the  revolution. 
Great  Britain  had  always  exprelTed  a  peculiar  ab- 
horence  of  fuch  proceedings  ;  why  Ihould  ilie  hold 
them  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  Colonies  ?  If  cha- 
ters  were  facred  in  England,  they  were  equally 
fo  in  America  :  they  were  the  foundation  ftone  of 
their  various  governments  ;  they  were  the  original 
contradl  between  the  parent  itate  and  its  foreign 
fettlements ;  to  annul  them  was  to  diflblve  the  ties 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  Great  Britain. 

But  to  what  purpofe  were  thefe  charters  to  be 
broken  or  altered  in  any  particular  Colony  ?  They 
were  all  equally  hoilile  to  the  pretenfions  of  Britain. 
Did  the  other  Colonies  exprefs  lefs  repugnance  than 
that  of  MafTachufet  to  comply  with  the  ordinances 
of  the  Britifh  legiflature  ?  Were  they  not  from  one 

end 
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end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  as  zealous  in  op* 
poling  them?  To  attempt  an  infringement  of  that 
Colony's  charter,  would  only  open  a  new  fcene  of 
contention  more  dangerous  than  any  of  thofe  that 
had  preceded.  Former  attempts  aimed  only  at  parts 
X)f  their  immunities  ;  but  this  was  levelled  at  the 
whole.  Every  Colony  w^ould  view  it  in  this  light ; 
and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  moment  the 
intelligence  of  this  tranfa<5lion  reached  the  Ihores  of 
America,  the  Colonies  would  make  it  a  common  caufe< 

As  to  the  plea  fo  ftrongly  iniifted  upon  by  the  mi* 
niftry,  of  bringing,  by  this  regulation,  the  govern- 
ment to  a  nearer  conformity  with  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  it  might  be  true  in  fome  refpedts,  it 
was  unfounded  in  the  two  moft  eflential  points  ;  the 
nomination  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  members  of 
the  council  :  thefe,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  Ame«» 
rica,  what  the  Houfe  of  Peers  is  in  England,  are 
by  this  bill  removeable  at  the  King's  pleafure,  as 
well  as  the  judges ;  whereas  in  England  both  Peers 
and  Judges  enjoy  their  feats  independently  of  the 
Crown, 

Petitions  were  prefented  againil  this  bill  by  the 
agent  for  the  Colony  of  Mallachufet,  and  by  the 
Americans  in  England,  as  they  had  done  againft 
the  former,  and  with  the  like  fuccef^. 

The  ftile  of  thefe  petitions  was  extremely  pathe-* 
tic,  and  foreboded  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  charader  of  the  Americans, 
W'hat  would  indubitably  come  to  pafs  when  they 
were  apprized  of  what  the  Britifh  Parliament  had 
decreed  concerning  them^ 

Thefe  petitions  pointed  out,  with  a  kind  of  pro° 
phetic  freedom,  the  confequcnces  that  would  infal-* 
lably  attend  the  paffing  of  this  bilL  They  implored 
the  Houfe  to  conlider  well  the  feverity  with  which 
the  Americans  were  treated  ;  and  whether  it  were 
pofiibk  far  men  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  to  endure  it 

with 
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tvicK  any -degree  of  patience  :  they  entreated  them 
to  ponder  on  the  warmth  of  attachment  fo  long  and 
fo  lincerely  felt  by  the  Americans  for  the  Bu'tifh  na- 
tion :  they  befought  them  to  remember  they  were 
Englifhmen  in  their  education  and  principles ;  as 
paffionately  fond  of  liberty,  and  as  refolntely  de- 
termined never  to  lofe  it  but  with  their  lives  : 
that  while  Britain  behaved  to  them  like  a  parent, 
their  affe(^ion  w^ould  always  prompt  them  to  ftand 
by  her  as  faithful  children  ;  but  that  if  forgetting 
the  mutual  obligations  that  bind  them  to  each 
other,  ihe  ihould  unadvifedly  endeavour  to  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  Haves,  Ihe  could  not  rea* 
fonably  exped:  them  to  fubmit. 

But  thefe  remonilrances  w^ere  overborn  by  the 
torrent  of  refentment  that  prevailed  againil  Ame- 
rica. The  abfolute  need  of  putting  a  final  period 
to  the'^  long  feries  of  confuiions  that  had  diftraded 
that  country,  was  an  argument  that  filenced  all 
others.  The  prefent  flate  of  that  country,  it  wa3 
faid,  offered  nothing  but  irregularity  and  lawlefs- 
nefs  :  in  defperate  cafes,  defperate  remedies  w^ere 
neceflary  :  the  cafe  of  America  w^as  fuch  in  every 
refpedl :  Great  Britain  was  now  compelled  to  make 
an  option  between  the  total  relinquilhment  of  Ame* 
tica,  or  the  redudtion  of  it  to  terms  of  obedience : 
Upon  mature  conlideration  Ihe  chofe  the  latter.  Hav- 
ing made  this  choice,  it  was  vain  and  unworthy  of 
her  to  cavil  and  debate  any  longer  about  fuch  points 
as  ihe  had  refolved  never  to  give  up  :  fhe  was  at  the 
fame  time  convinced  that  her  refolution  was  founded 
on  the  molt  fubftantial  and  valid  reafons  ;  they  had^ 
been  fully  and  freely  canvafTed  ;  and  their  w^eight 
was  allowed  by  a  great  majority  of  fuffrages,  the 
only  method  of  deciding  queilions  of  fuch  impor- 
tance. 

The  concurrence  expreffed  in  thepaffingtwo'adt^ 
of  fuch  confequence,  induced  the  minillry  to  come 

forward 
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forward  with  a  third  ;  which  was  to  complete  the 
former,  and  render  them  effedual.  It  was  intended 
for  the  impartial  adminiflration  of  juftice  in  the  cafe 
of  fuch  perfons  as  might  be  employed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  laws,  and  the  fuppreflion  of  riots,  and 
tumults  in  the  Province  of  Maffachufet ;  and  it 
provided,  that  if  perfons  adting  in  that  capacity 
fliould  be  indicted  for  murder,  and  a  fair  trial  could 
not  be  had  in  the  province,  the  Governor  ihould  be 
authorifed  to  fend  the  perfon  accufed  to  be  tried  in 
fome  other  colony,  or  to  England,  if  necelTary. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  ad:.  It  was  fupported 
in  the  debates  it  occalioned,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  neceffity  of  encouraging  people  to  ad  with 
courage  and  confidence,  againil  the  irregularities 
that  would  probably  enfue  on  the  carrying  the  re-- 
folves  of  Parliament  into  execution  at  Botion.  It 
was  fully  expedled  the  people  of  Maffachufet  would 
exercife  that  refiflance  againfl:  them,  which  they  had 
fo  often  furmifed  in  their  remonftrances.  As  it  was 
determined  on  the  other  hand  to  enforce  them  at  all 
events,  blood  would  probably  be  fhed :  but  if  the 
military  thus  employed  in  the  fervice  of  their  coun- 
try, w^ere  to  be  fubjedled  to  a  court  of  judicature, 
compofed  of  individuals  belonging  to  that  Colony, 
partiality  and  revenge  would  naturally  prompt  thefe 
to  treat  them  with  all  poffible  feverity. 

It  was  replied  in  oppofition  to  thefe  aflertions, 
that  fuch  an  adt  would  not  produce  that  impartia- 
lity which  was  its  fuppofed  intent  :  the  fame  fpirit 
of  facftion  which  would  condemn  the  accufed  before 
an  American  tribunal,  would  abfolve  them  before  an 
Englifh  one.  But  it  was  unjuil  to  call  fuch  fufpi- 
cions  on  the  Americans.  The  cafe  of  Captain  Pref- 
ton,  tried  and  acquitted  by  them,  proved  that  they 
would  do  juftice  even  to  thofe  whom  they  ceniider- 
ed  as  their  enemies.  He  had  headed  a  party  of 
foldiers  who  had  killed  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Boflon  ;  yet  in  the  midfl  of  the  refentments  this  ac- 
tion had  caufed,  he  met  with  all  the  lenity  that  could 
be  expedied. 

It  was  further  infifled,  that  the  real  defign  of  fuch- 
an  a(ft  was  to  eredt  a  military  government,  by  ren- 
dering the  foldiery  refponfible  to  thofe  only  whofe 
caufe  they  fupported.  This  would  encourage  them 
in  the  perpetration  of  all  kind  of  violence,  and  oc- 
cafion  much  more  mifchief  than  could  poflibly  arife 
from  leaving  them  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice 
in  the  country  where  they  might  be  ftationed. 

This  bill  meeting-  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  two 
preceding,  emboldened  minitlry  to  bring  a  fourth, 
into  Parliament ;  which  was  reprefented  as  no  lefs 
proper  at  the  prefent  feafon  than  the  others.  It  was 
to  form  a  permanent  eftabliiliment  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  of  which  it  was  alledged  the  government  had 
not  hitherto  been  carried  on  upon  any  fettled  plan. 

By  this  bill  the  limits  of  that  Province  were  ex- 
tended much  further  than  they  flood  at  the  time  of 
the  laft  general  peace.  The  affairs  of  the  Province 
were  put  under  the  diredtion  of  a  council,  in  which 
the  King's  Roman  Catholic  fubjefls  in  Canada  were 
to  be  admitted.  The  members  of  this  council  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  removable  at  its 
option.  It  was  to  be  invefted  with  the  powers  of 
legiflation,  and  to  exercife  all  the  functions  annexed 
to  fuch  powers,  excepting  that  of  impoling  taxes  : 
the  French  laws  were  eflabliihed  in  civil  cafes  with- 
out a  jury;  and  the  Engliih  laws  with  a  trial  by 
jury  only  in  criminal  matters.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic fecular  clergy,  w^ere  fecured  in  their  poiTeflions, 
and  in  the  receipt  of  their  ufual  tythes  from  perfons 
of  their  own  communion. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  acft  was  grounded,, 
were,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  having  been 
ufed  to  a  French  government  and  laws,  did  notwifh 
fox  an  alteration  of  either  ;  preferring  them,  in  fadt, 

to 
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to  thofe  of  England,  and  dreading  the  confeqnenceS 
of  thofe  popular  fyflems  of  governing  of  which  they 
faw  the  cffeds  in  the  continual  difturbances  through- 
out the  Englifli  Colonies.  That  as  to  religion,  no- 
thing had  been  done  but  conformably  to  the  pro-, 
mifes  made  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  ;  and 
that  as  to  the  extenfion  of  the  boundaries,  it  took 
in  cJiiefly  fuch  French  people  as  had  fettled  ia 
places  beyond  their  former  limits. 

But  thefe  arguments  were  far  from  fatisfad:ory  to 
the  oppofition.  They  objedied  that  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment could  not  legally  be  fet  up  within  the 
Britiih  dominions ;  and  that  for  Parliament  to  be- 
come inftrumental  in  eftablifhing  it,  was  an  objed: 
of  aftoniihment.  There  was  no  kind  of  neceflity 
for  fuch  a  meafure  :  an  affembly  might  have  been, 
formed  like  thofe  in  the  Englifh  Colonies,  wherein 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  Province  might  have, 
been  admitted,  as  they  were  in  fome  of  the  French 
ceded  iflands.  As  to  the  attachment  of  the  Cana- 
dians to  abfohite  power,  it  was  a  bare  furmife  :  no 
people  in  their  fenfes  that  had  tailed  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, would  give  the  other  the  preference. — 
The  trial  by  jury  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  wifefl  inflitutions  ever  devifed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  :  it  was  not  only  eligible  in 
criminal,  but  equally  in  civil  cafes  :  it  prevented 
moil  efFedually  the  invafion  of  property,  and  the 
violation  of  perfonal  freedom. 

The  affair  of  religion  was  debated  with  more 
warmth  than  any  other.  By  the  capitulation,  no 
more,  it  was  faid,  than  the  free  exercife  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  take  place  ;  but  the 
prefent  adl  went  to  a  full  and  circumilantial  eila- 
bliihmcnt  of  it,  on  a  footing  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Proteilant  religion,  which,  by  the  prefent  meafure, 
could  not  be  deemed  to  enioy  any  more  than  a  iim- 
ple  toleration.    Was  this  confluent  with  the  cha- 
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ra6ler  of  the  Britiih  nation,  hitherto  efleemed  the 
bulwark  of  the  Proteilant  caufe  ?  Was  it  found  po-> 
iicy  to  encourage  a  perfuafion,  from  which  fo  much 
mifchief  w^as  ufed  to  be  apprahended,  and  of  which 
the  maxims  inililled  in  their  earlieil  education  had 
taught  them  principally  to  beware  ? 

The  extcnfion  of  the  boundaries  of  that  Province 
was  reprobated  with  great  afperity  :  it  was  juilify- 
ing,  in  a  manner,  thofe  claims  of  France  that  had 
occalioned  the  lafl:  w^ar  :  it  was  appropriating  terri- 
tories to  a  government  that  was  intended  to  be  the 
feat  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  taking  them  from 
thofe  who  had  aflifted  in  the  conquell  of  them,  in 
the  juft  and  well-founded  hope  of  annexing  them  to 
their  own  poiTeffions.  This  was  a  flagrant  ad:  of  in- 
juftice,  and  would  unqueflionably  be  confidered  as 
fuch  by  all  the  Britiih  Colonies, 

If  the  oppofition  it  met  wdth  in  Parliament  was 
warm  and  fpirited,  the  difcontent  it  excited  with- 
out was  much  greater.  As  its  appearance  was  ini- 
mical to  liberty  and  Proteflantifm,  the  nation  at 
large  received  it  with  unufual  marks  of  difappro- 
bation.  The  former  adls  were  efleemed  proper  in 
the  prefent  exigencies  to  curb  the  violence  of  the 
Americans  ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  an  attempt 
to  invade  the  liberty  and  the  religion  eflabliflied  by 
the  lavv^s  of  the  land  :  though  an  indiredl,  it  feemed 
no  lefs  a  real  attack  upon  both,  and  produced  much 
ill  will  and  fufplcion  among  the  generality  of  people. 
It  had  alfo  another  effect,  of  which  the  minillry 
was  not  perhaps  aware,  wdien  it  firfl  ventured  to 
bring  it  forth.  It  diminifhed  the  popularity  of  the 
meafures  that  had  been  formed  againfl  the  Ameri- 
cans :  it  reflored  them  a  numJoer  of  thofe  friends  to 
their  caufe,  whom  their  late  outragious  proceedings 
had  difgufled ;  and  even  cooled  the  fervour  v%dth 
which  many  had  concurred  in  the  views  of  the 
ininiflry. 

But 
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,  But  the  zeal  and  numbers  with  which  their  con- 
dudl  had  been  fupported  in  Parliament,  gave  theie 
a  full  confidence  of  fuccefs.  As  they  imagined  the 
Colonies  depended  chiefly  upon  the  countenance  of 
their  well-wiihers  at  home,  they  doubted  not  that 
upon  receiving  intelligence,  how  weak  the  party 
was  become  to  which  they  looked  up  for  afliftance, 
they  would  lofe  courage,  and  acquiefce  in  the  will 
cf  Great  Britain;  efpecially  on  beholding  full  proofs. 
that  flie  was  earnell  in  her  determination  to  bring 
them  into  her  own  meafures,  at  all  hazads  ;  and 
would  certainly  exert  her  whole  ftrength,  if  necef- 
fary,  to  compafs  an  end,  in  which  her  interefl  and 
dignity  were  equally  and  effentially  concerned. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  fame  and  grandeur  of 
the  Britifh  nation  were  fuch  at  this  period,  that  it 
w^as  never  imagined  the  Colonies  would  ferioufly 
dare  to  contend  with  fo  formidable  a  people.  As 
the  late  triumphs  of  Great  Britain  in  fo  many  parts- 
of  the  world,  ilill  continued  to  make  an  impreffion 
upon  the  minds  of  its  rulers,  they  flattered  them- 
felvcs  that  they  would  Hill  operate  in  the  remem- 
brance of  others.  In  this  expe(5tation  they  judged 
that  when  the  Americans  faw  the  ancient  fpirit  of  the 
Britifh  adminiftration  revive,  they  would  not  rifk  a 
trial  of  prowefs  with  thofe  fleets  and  armies,  which 
the  combined  ftrength  of  the  two  greateft  nations 
in  Europe  had  not  been  able  to  refift. 
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CHAP.     VL 

Confequences  of  the  foregoing  ABs^ 

SUCH  were  the  ideas  and  the  hopes  of  the  mi- 
niflry,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  Britifh  na- 
tion. They  were  as  juflly  founded  as  the  general 
experience  of  mankind  could  render  them  ;  but  as 
the  profperity  and  adveriity  of  ftates,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, depend  upon  events  and  cafualties  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  political  wifdom  always  to 
forefee^  thefe  flattering  expediations,  however  they 
Blight  feem  reafonable,  only  ferved  to  increafe  the 
numberlefs  proofs,  how  often  the  wifdom  of  the 
compleateil  ftatefmen  is  deceived  in  the  calculation 
of  thofe  contingencies  that  decide  the  ^  fate  of 
nations. 

Various  were  the  expe<fl:ations  entertained  from  the 
meafures  now  carrying  into  execution.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  depriving  Bollon  of  the  ufe  of  its  harbour, 
the  great  trade  it  had  hitherto  cngrolTed  to  itfelf, 
would  be  divided  among  the  other  fea  ports  in  the 
Province  of  Maflfachufet  :  it  was  imagined  that  of 
courfe  they  would  exert  their  beft  endeavours  to  re- 
tain it,  and  would  not  therefore  exprefs  or  feel 
much  concern  for  the  treatment  of  that  town.  It 
was  no  lefs  believed  that  the  feverity  exercifed  upon 
the  Colony  of  Maflachufet,  would  flrike  terror  into 
the  others,  and  might  poffibly,  from  the  commer- 
cial jealoufies  and  competitions  that  had  fubfiited 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  Colonies,  be 
viewed  with  fome  fecret  fatisfadiion,  and  hope  of 
deriving  fome  advantage  from  its  deprellion.  Hence 
it  was  inferred,  that  each  of  them  would  remain 
quiet  on  their  own  ground  ;  and  that  inftead  of  in- 
tangling  themfelves  in  any  embarraiTment  on  its  ac- 
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count,  the  unanimity  which  had  linked  them  in  Co 
many  effufions  of  difcontent,  would  gradually 
evaporate,  and  leave  them  in  a  more  tra^ftable 
fituation. 

But  theie  expedlations  proved  groundlefs  in  every 
refped:.  Inllead  of  faowing  the  leaft  inclination  to 
profit  through  their  misfortune,  every  proof  of  at- 
tachment and  friendfhip  was  given  to  the  people 
of  Boilon  ;  and  they  had  the  latisfadiion  of  feeing 
t  hemfelves  applauded  and  affifled  by  the  whole  Ame- 
rican continent. 

The  fpirit  of  oppolition  had  been  gathering  more 
f.rength  and  determination,  than  was  thought  of 
in  Britain,  an  unfortunate  ignorance  of  the  native 
character  of  the  Americans,  was  the  caufe  of  un- 
fpeakable  detriment  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
contell.  The  generality  of  people,  iiiany  of  the 
firft  rank  not  excepted,  were  fully  perfuaded  that 
they  would  never  proceed  beyond  thofe  expreflions 
of  difcontent,  v^dth  which  they  firft  began.  When  it 
v/as  fecn,  by  the  meafures  they  adopted  upon  the 
reje<il:io'n  of  their  petitions,  that  t?liey  would  not 
ilop  at  bare  complaints,  ftill  it  was  firmly  afTerted, 
and  unhappily  believed,  that  riots  and  diilur- 
bances  would  be  the  utmoil  of  their  refentment 
and  refiflance*  The  idea  of  a  iteady,  regular  op- 
pofition  of  force  to  force,  did  not  enter  into  the 
minds  of  many.  It  was  fondly  hoped,  that  on  the 
fight  of  the  military  (Irength  that  was  now  prepar- 
ing againlt  them,  they  would  decline  all  further 
conteil:,  and  peaceably  fubmit  to  the  injundtions  o£ 
Great  Britain. 

But  far  different  in  reality  from  thefe  notion S;, 
was  the  difpofition  and  temper  of  the  Americans  ; 
paffivenefs  and  humility  were  no  part  of  their  cha- 
racfter  :  they  were  bred  from  their  infancy  in  the 
higheft  fentiments  of  independency ;  and  were 
taught,  by  continual  examples,  to  repel  every   en-. 
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croachment  upon  their  property,  or  perfoilal  pri- 
vileges. They  were  educated  in  habits  of  hardi- 
nefs  and  activity,  that  fitted  them  betimes  for  thofe 
labours  and  exertions  that  accompany  a  military 
life.  They  were  uncommonly  expert  in  the  ufe  o£ 
fire  arms ;  and  their  native  courage  and  intrepidity 
had  been  proved  upon  a  variety  of  occafions,  ana 
were  never  called  in  queilion  by  thofe  who  knew 
them. 

The  late  war  had  trained  numbers  of  them  to  the 
regular  ufe  of  arms ;  and  they  were  not  deficient  in 
individuals,  who  had  greatly  fignalized  themfelves 
at  that  time  both  by  fea  and  land* 

Such  were  the  people  whom  prejudice  repre- 
fented  as  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  face  the 
power  and  valour  of  Great  Britain  in  the  field ;  and 
whom  the  very  terror  of  her  arms  would  alone  be 
able  to  conquer* 

It  was  not  furprizing,  therefore,  that  animated 
by  that  fpirit  of  liberty  which,  in  a  nation  afpiring 
at  independence,  is  ever  itrongeil,  they  fliould 
unanimously  confpire  to  fupport  each  other  in  every 
dificulty  they  expedted  to  encounter. 

This  difpofition,  though  common  to  them,  all 
was  confpicuoufly  evident  in  the  Provinces  of  New- 
England  ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  America 
gloried  particularly  in  their  being  the  genuine  de- 
fcendants  of  Britifh  anceftors,  unmixed  with  fo- 
reign blood,  and  inheriting  the  qualities  upon 
which  the  natives  of  Britain  value  themfelves* 

When  they  were  duly  apprized  of  ^he  ^orm  that 
was  gathering  againil  them,  they  coolly  and  deli- 
berately prepared  to  meet  it.  Every  meafure  was 
concerted  for  that  purpofe  which  their  cii'cum^ 
fiances  enabled  them  to  employ ;  and  they  feemed 
univerfally  refolved  to  perfift,  at  all  perils^  in  the 
refiftance  they  had  begun. 

I  a  They 
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They  now  were  thoroughly  convhiced  that  Great 
Britahi  was  inflexibly  bent  on  reducing  them  to  a 
Hate  of  unlimited  obedience,  and  intended  to  go- 
vern them  henceforward  entirely  upon  fuch  plans 
as  fhe  might  think  proper  to  form  without  their 
concurrence  :  they  doubted  not  that  in  thofe  plans 
her  interefls  would  be  wholly  confulted,  and  little 
notice  taken  of  thofe  of  the  Colonies  :  thefe  would 
unqueflionably  be  rendered  entirely  fubfervient  to 
her  conveniency ;  and  every  advantage  would  be 
taken  that  force  could  give,  or  policy  might  fug- 
gell. 

In  the  full  convidtion  that  fuch  would  be  their 
treatment,  and  that  of  all  America,  in  cafe  Great 
Britain  was  fufFered  to  execute  her  prefent  defigns, 
it  was  deemed  highly  proper  to  combat  them  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Should  they  fail  in 
their  endeavours,  and  be  overcome  by  the  fuperior 
might  of  their  enemy,  flill  their  condition  would 
not  be  worfe  than  if  they  yielded  without  refifl- 
ance  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  proved  fuc- 
cefsful,  their  future  profperity  would*make  ample 
amends  for  the  difficulties  and  diflrefles  they  mufl 
go  through  to  arrive  at  the  lituation  they  pro- 
pofed. 

Such  were  the  general  reafonings  of  the  people 
in  America  upon  the  preparations  and  menaces  of 
Britain  to  compel  them  to  fubmillion.  Inilead  of 
intimidating  or  difuniting  them,  the  aiflive  mea- 
fures  refolved  upon  by  the  miniftry,  had,  on 
the  conftary,  bound  them  more  firmly  to  each 
other  than  ever.  As  they  now  faw  they  muft  ftand 
or  fall  together,  all  diitindtions  of  intereft  or  per- 
fuafion  were  immediately  loft  in  the  great  conli- 
deration  of  felf-defcncc  and  exiftence  :  thefe  be- 
came the  principal  objedls  of  their  thoughts  ;  and 
Great  Britain  in  taking  up  arms,  rather  in  hope '  of 
terrifying  them  into  compliance  than  in  expe(flation 
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of  coming  to  hoflilitlcs,  found  them  united  in  a 
common  refolution,  to  perifli  fooner  than  obey. 

The  high  and  determined  fpirit  that  had  Ihowed 
itfelf  fo  early  in  the  Province  of  Maffachufet,  ftill 
continued.  In  purfuance  of  a  vote  againft  their  ac- 
ceptance of  falaries  from  the  Crown,  the  Chief 
Juilice  and  the  other  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
at  Boflon,  were  required  by  the  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives  to  declare,  whether  they  would  receive 
them  as  ufual  from  the  General  Allembly  :  four  of 
them  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  the  Chief 
Juilice,  Peter  Oliver,  had  the  refolution  to  give 
them  a  denial.  This  produced  a  petition  to  the  Go- 
vernor for  his  removal,  which  not  being  complied 
with,  they  proceeded  to  impeach  him  for  having 
betrayed  his  trufl,  and  violated  the  Provincial 
charter  in  accepting  a  falary  from  the  Crown  inftead 
of  the  cuilomary  grant  from  the  AlTembly.  In  this 
bold  and  deciiive  meafure,  eigl^t  only  declined  a 
concurrence  out  of  one  hundred  members  prefent 
on  this  important  occafion. 

The  Governor  refufed  to  receive  the  accufatlon 
exhibited  by  the  AlTembly,  and  declined  all  inter- 
ference in  the  matter.  They  had  required  him  to 
a6l  in  the  capacity  of  judge  on  the  trial ;  but  he 
pleaded  incompetency  to  fuch  an  office.  They  did 
not  recede,  on  the  other  hand,  and  inlilled  that  the 
law  fliould  be  executed  againft  the  Chief  Juftice,  as 
an  example  to  deter  all  men  from  proftituting  their 
abilities  in  the  dilTervice  of  their  country,  efpeci- 
aily  in  fo  facred  a  place  as  a  Court  of  Judicature. 
As  it  was  evident  that  no  obftrudlions  would  be 
found  fufficient  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  the 
point  they  had  propofed,  and  bringing  on  a  profe- 
CUtion,  which  would  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
Visniency  and  danger,  the  Governor  thought  it 
prudent,  in  order  to  fufpend  all  further  animofities, 
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to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  at  prefent,   by  difTolv- 
ing  the  Affembly. 

In  this  lituation  were  the  affairs  of  that  Province 
when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  Bofton  Port  Bill. 
Such  a  meafure  being  totally  unexpeded,  occafi- 
oned  equal  aflonilhment  and  alarm.  A  town  meet 
ing  was  immediately  fummoned,  at  which  the  re- 
folution  was  taken  to  put  a  flop  to  all  trade  with 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  and  to  procure  a  like 
ceflation  throughout  the  Colonies,  as  the  only  me- 
thod remaining  to  induce  the  Britilh  miniilry  to  re- 
peal fo  fevere  an  a6t ;  for  the  extreme  impolicy  and 
injuflice  of  which  they  appealed  to  the  judgment 
and  feeling  of  all  the  impartial  world. 

Numerous  copies  of  the  a<ft  were  printed  and  dif- 
perfed  over  all  the  American  continent.  They  kin- 
dled a  flame  that  proved  inextinguifhable.  In  order 
to  flrike  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  thefe  copies 
were  on  paper  edged  with  black,  as  ufual  in  mourn- 
ing, to  denote  the  mortal  blow  given  to  the  liberty 
of  America.  The  adt  was  cried  about  by  the  vulgar, 
as  a  barbarous  and  cruel  murder  ;  and  in  fome  places 
was  committed  to  the  flames  with  great  folemnity 
in  the  prefence  of  crouds  fummoned  together  for 
that  purpofe. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  diforders  General  Gage  ar- 
rived  at  Boiion  in  quality  of  Governor.  He  had 
been  fele6ted  by  the  miniflry  for  this  poll,  as  an  of- 
ficer of  reputation,  and  as  a  gentleman  in  favour 
and  efleem  with  the  Americans ;  among  whom  he 
had  rcfided  many  years,  and  with  whofe  charadler 
and  difpofition  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted. 

The  urfl  official  adt  of  his  government,  was  to  In- 
form the  AlTembly  of  their  intended  removal  to 
the  town  of  Salem,  feventeen  miles  diftant  from 
Boflon,  in  conformity  with  the  late  adl  for  depriv* 
ing  this  place  of  the  ufe  of  its  port. 

To 
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To  imprcfs  the  people  at  large  with  a  doep  fenfe 
of  the  diltrcfTed  fituation  they  were  in,  the  Alfem- 
bly  requcfted  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  day  of  pub- 
lic devotion  throughout  the  Colony,  to  deprecate 
the  evils  impending  on  it ;  but  the  purpofes  pro- 
pofed  by  it  were  too  obvious  not  to  meet  with  a 
negative. 

Provincial  meetino-G  w^ere  held  in  the  mean  time 
in  every  Colony.  They  -all  condemned,  in  the 
llrongefl  terms  of  difapprobation,  the  adt  that  had 
been  paiTed  againfl  Boflon  ;  they  unanimouily  pro- 
telted  againft  the  principles  on  which  it  was  fram- 
ed, and  iblemnly  agreed  to  reiift  it  to  the  lail:,  and  to 
unite  in  the  moll  vigorous  affiilance  of  their  perfe- 
cuted  fellow  countrymen, 

Virginia,  as  on  a  former  occaiion,  took  the  lead 
in  a  public  avowal  of  its  fentiments.  The  firll  day 
of  June  had  been  appointed  for  the  Boflon  Port  aA 
to  take  place  :  on  that  very  day  the  General  AfTem- 
bly  of  that  Province  enjoined  a  public  fupplication 
to  heaven  in  behalf  of  America.  The  flile  of  this 
injun^ion  w^as  remarkable :  the  people  were  di- 
redfed  to  bcfeech  the  Deity  to  give  them  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every  invalion  of 
the  American  rights. 

The  example  of  Virginia  w^as  followed  every 
where  ;  and  the  firil  of  June  obferved  as  a  day  of 
univerfal  prayer  and  ferioufnefs  throughout  the 
continent  of  America. 

But  independent  of  thefe  ads  of  devotion,  the 
members  of  the  AiTembly  of  Virginia  entered  into 
an  afibciation,  in  which  they  declared,  that  to  en- 
deavour by  force  of  arms  to  compel  any  Colony  to 
the  payment  of  arbitrary  taxes,  w^as,  in  reality,  an 
attack  upon  all  the  Colonies,  and  would  prove  their 
certain  ruin,  unlefs  prevented  by  their  uniting  in  a 
common  refiflance.  They  recommended  for  this 
purpofe  a  General  Congrefs  of  the  Colonies,  to  deli- 
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berate  on  the  condudt  requifite  to  be  adopted  in  thcif 
prefent  critical  circunriftances. 

Though  Pennfylvania  and  New  York  concurred 
in  the  general  ideas  of  the  Virginians,  they  Hill  re- 
tained that  degree  of  moderation  which  a  due  fcnfe 
of  their  condition,  as  a  commercial  people,  could 
not  fail  to  fuggeft.  A  total  floppage  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain  was  a  meafure  of  too  ferious  an  impor- 
tance, in  their  opinion,  to  be  adopted  before  all 
others  had  been  tried,  and  found  inefFedlual.  The 
indemnification  required  for  the  Eall  India  Com- 
pany, they  acknowledged  to  be  juft  ;  but  they  could 
not  admit  of  a  tax  which  deprived  them  of  the  ex- 
clufive  right  to  grant  their  own  money.  In  this 
matter  they  continued  inflexibly  refolved  to  adhere 
to  their  long-taken  determinations,  and  would  fup- 
port  the  people  of  Maffachufet  to  the  utmaft 
of  their  power,  againft  the  oppreffion  and  ill-ufage 
they  might  experience  on  that  account. 

Such  alfo  was  the  general  temper  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Colonies  on  this  fubjed:;  invariably  fix- 
ed in  their  refolution  to  abide  by  their  refufal  of 
obedience  to  Britain  in  the  affair  of  taxes  :  but  ftill 
defirous  to  abflain  from  extremities,  till  every  other 
remedy  had  failed. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Gage  had  a  very  dif- 
ficult part  to  adl  in  his  new  government.  Though 
much  refped:  was  fhown  to  his  perfonal  charader, 
yet  the  taflv  he  was  commiffioned  to  perform  was 
highly  ofFcnfive  to  the  people  he  was  fent  to  go- 
vern. 

When  the  AfiTembly  of  Maffachufet  met  at  Salem, 
they  did  not  forget  to  pafs  a  refolution,  declaring 
the  propriety  and  neceifity  of  a  general  meeting  of 
all  the  Colonies  in  Congrefs,  in  order  to  confer  toge- 
ther upon  the  fituation  of  American  affairs.  Five 
gentlemen  were  named  to  reprefent  their  Province, 
well  known  for  their  Itrenugus  oppofition  to  Britifli 
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meafures  ;  and  a  competent  fum  was  voted  for  theif 
t£xpences. 

All  this  they  knew  mv.fl  be  highly  difagreeable 
to  the  Governor ;  but  as  they  were  fenfible  that  his 
inilrudiions  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  them, 
they  thought  themfelves  entitled,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  what  fteps  they  might  eileem  necelFary  to 
pounterad:  them. 

Convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  moment 
their  intentions  were  perceived,  an  end  would  be 
put  to  the  feffion,  they  ufed  all  expedition  in  draw^ 
ing  up  a  declaration  of  their  fentiments,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  public,  as  a  rule  for  the  con- 
dud:  of  the  people  of  MaiTachufet,  whofe  impli- 
cit confidence  in  them  would  give  the  force  of  a  law 
to  whatever  they  Ihould  lay  before  them  by  way  of" 
recommendation  and  advice. 

This  declaration  contained  a  repetition  of  grievan- 
ces ;  the  neceffity  they  were  now  under  of  ilruggling 
againft  lawlefs  power ;  the  difregard  of  their  peti- 
tions, though  founded  on  the  cleareit  and  moft  equi- 
table reafons ;  the  evident  intention  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  deftroy  the  conllitution  tranimitted  to  them 
from  their  anceflors,  and  to  ered:  upon  its  ruins  a 
fyllem  of  abfolute  fway,  incompatible  with  their 
difpolition,  and  fubverlive  of  the  rights  they  had 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  during  the  fpace  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  Impelled  by  thefe  mo- 
tives, they  thought  it  their  duty  to  advife  the  inha- 
bitants of  Maifachufet  to  throw  every  obftrudioii 
in  their  power  in  the  way  of  fuch  evil  defigns,  and 
recommended,  as  one  of  the  moft  effediual,  a  total 
difufe  of  all  importations  from  Great  Britain,  un- 
til an  entire  redrefs  had  been  obtained  of  every 
grievance. 

Notwithilanding  the  fecrecy  with  which  thisbu- 
iincfs  was  carried  on,  the  Governor  was  apprized 
of  it   and  on  the  very  day  it  was  completed,  and 

the 
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the  report  of  it  made  to  the  Houfe,  he  dlffolved 
the  Allcmbly;  which  was  the  iail'that  was  held  in 
that  Colony,  agreeably  to  the  tenour  of  its  charter. 

The  diiTolution  of  the  General  Affembly  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  expoHiilatory  addrefs  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Salem;  wherein,  after  deploring  the  cala- 
mlcies  of  the  times,  and  their  grief  for  the  fiiffer- 
ings  of  the  people  of  Bofton ;  they  entreated  the  Go- 
vernor to  acl  towards  them  with  9,11  the  lenity  that 
remained  in  his  power;  and  concluded  with  thefe 
remarkable  words  : — '^  By  fhutting  up  the  port  of 
*^  Boflon,  fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade 
*'  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but 
^'  Nature  in  the  formation  of  our  harbour,  forbids 
"  our  becoming  rivals  in  comimerce  with  that  con- 
*^  venient  mart ;  and  were  it  otherwife,  we  muil 
*'  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  juilice,  loft  to  all  feel- 
*^  ings  of  humanitv,  could  we  indulge  one  thought 
'^  to  leizc  on  wealth,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on  the 
^^  ruin  of  our  liifFering  neighbours/* 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  were  the  more  generous 
and  noble,  as  previous  to  the  altercation  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  warm  competitions 
in  trade  had  been  ufual  among  the  towns  iituated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bofton,  of  whofe  profperity 
fome. of  them  were  not  a  little  jealous. 

As  Salem  was  now  become  the  capital  of  the 
Province,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  trade  which 
had  been  taken  from  Boflon,  it  was  imagined  that 
intereft  would  have  rained  over  to  the  caufe  of  Bri- 
tain  thofe  who  were  benefited  by  her  meafures  :  but 
they  who  reafoned  upon  this  principle,  forgot  that 
the  paffions  of  men  are  always  ftronger  than  their 
intereft ;  and  that  the  conftderation  of  this  never 
preponderates  but  in  minds  that  are  cool,  and  di- 
verted of  their  influence.  The  Americans,  at  this 
crifis,  were  under  the    ftrongeft  influence  of  a  paf- 
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fion  for  liberty,  and  were  ready  to  facrifice  to  it  all 
that  was  deareft  to  them. 

Depending  however  upon  this  principle,  the 
friends  of  the  Britifh  government  had  conceived  the 
niofl  fanguine  hopes,  that  removing  the  fcene  of 
bufinefs  to  Salem,  would  have  fo  much  diilreiTed 
the  mercantile  clafles,  that  they  would  gladly  have 
come  into  the  meafures  required  of  them  ;  but  they 
remained  firm  in  their  engagements,  and  preferred 
the  inconveniencies  and  detriment  refulting  from 
their  perfeverance,  to  the  lofs  of  charad:er  they 
muft  have  fufFered,  had  they  forfaken  the  caufe  of 
their  countrymen. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  from  the  flu(ftua- 
ting  and  precarious  iituation  of  public  affairs,  they 
forefaw  that  little  emolument  could,  at  prefent,  be 
€xped:ed  from  their  compliance  ;  they  wifely  chofe 
therefore  to  wait  for  a  feafon  of  more  {lability. 

During  thefe  agitations,  intelligence  arrived  at 
Boflon  of  the  two  remaining  bills  that  had  been 
framed  ;  the  one  for  the  new-modelling  of  the  go- 
vernment of  MafTachufet,  and  the  annulling  of  its 
charter;  the  other  for  the  adminiilration  of  juilice, 
upon  a  new  plan. 

This  intelligence  was  circulated  through  the  Co- 
lonies with  the  utmoft  diligence,  and  completed 
that  meafure  of  refentment  which  feemed  neceffary 
to  precipitate  them  into  the  mofl  violent  meafures.. 
Such  as  before  appeared  to  heiitate,  became  fixed 
in. their  determinations.  A  ceiTation  of  all  com- 
mercial intercourfe  was  again  propofed,  and  a  re- 
newal of  all  thofe  agreements  that  tended  to  the  fole 
ufe  of  their  own  manufactures. 

Contributions  were  now  raifed  in  all  quarters  for 
the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boflon.  Letters  and 
addrefTes  came  to  them  from  corporate  bodies,  and 
provincial  afTemblies,  praifing  them  in  the  higheft 
terms  for  the  courage  with  which  they  fubmitted 

to 
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to  prefent  liardfhips  for  the  good  and  honour  of  their 
country,  and  exhorting  them  to  perfevere  in  the 
ftedfaft  adherence  to  a  caufe  which  could  not  fail, 
through  fuch  fupporters,  to  become  triumphant 
at  laft. 

But  notwithilandlng  the  fpirit  of  violence  and 
holHlity  to  Great  Britain,  that  feemed  now  to  pre- 
dominate, there  ilill  was  a  large  number,  who  re- 
flediing  on  the  terrible  confequences  of  rufhing  im- 
mediately to  arms,  laboured  carefully  to  inflill 
their  fentiments  into  others.  To  thefe  it  was  owing 
that  the  rage  and  indignation  of  the  majority  were 
kept  in  any  bounds,  and  that  the  final  deciiion 
of  the  condudt  America  Ihould  purfue,  was  referred 
to  a  general  Congrefs. 

But  though  they  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  prevent 
2n  immediate  commencement  of  hollilities,  they 
could  not  put  a  {top  tp  thofe  proceedings  that  prcr 
pared  and  fitted  the  minds  of  men  for  any  that 
might  happen. 

.  Of  all  the  committees  in  America,  that  managed 
th^  correfpondence  on  public  affaifs  throughout 
their  own  Province,  and  with  the  other  Colonies, 
that  fettled  at  Boilon  was  compofed  of  fome  of  the 
moft  noted  perfons  in  America  for  their  abilities, 
and  their  antipathy  to  Britain.  Through  their  ef- 
forts and  adlivity,  the  complaints  and  difcontents 
at  her  m.eafures  were  kept  up  and  propagated ;  and 
their  zeal  was  indefatigable  in  the  encouragement 
of  that  fpirit  of  refiilancc,  on  which  they  founded 
the  execution  of  the  defigns  they  were  meditating. 

The  arriyal  of  the  two  lail;  adls  of  the  Britiih 
Parliament,  having  raifed  the  fermentation  through- 
out the  Province  to  its  higheil:  pitch,  this  was  the 
time  to  begin  the  unfolding  of  that  plan,  for  which 
they  faw  the  difpofitions  of  men  were  d:aily  ripening, 
^nd  the  faircil  opportunity  given. 

They 
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They  prepared  an  agreement  accordingly; — 
which,  in  imitation  of  that  which  the  enemies  to 
monarchy  framed  during  the  civil  wars  in  England, 
in  the  laft  century,  was  entitled  a  folemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Herein  the  fubfcribers  folemnly 
bound  themfelves,  in  the  mod  religious  manner, 
to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  Great 
Britain  after  the  expiration  of  the  enfuing  month  of 
Auguft,  until  the  late  obnoxious  adls  were  repeal- 
ed, and  the  Colony  re-poffelfed  of  its  charter. — 
They  obliged  themfelves  neither  to  purchafe  or  to 
ufe  any  goods  imported  after  that  term,  and  to  break 
off  all  trade  and  dealings  with  any  who  did,  as  well 
as  with  the  importers.  They  renounced  all  con- 
nediion  with  thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to  bind  them- 
felves in  a  iimilar  manner,  either  by  this,  or  a  like 
agreement ;  and  concluded  by  threatening  to  make 
public  the  names  of  all  who  declined  to  enter  into 
fuch  engagements. 

The  committee  exerted  itfelf  with  its  ufual  dili- 
gence in  the  promoting  this  Covenant,  which 
was  attended  with  a  circular  letter,  exhorting  all 
men  to  fet  their  names  to  it,  as  a  tefl  of  their  fide- 
lity to  the  caufe  of  their  country.  '  All  New  Eng- 
land adopted  it  with  the  utmoft  zeal. 

It  was  not  however  at  Boilon  only,  and  the  Pro- 
vinces of  New  England,  that  this  fpirit  of  oppoii- 
tion  prevailed ;  the  fame  agreements  were  as  readi- 
ly entered  into  elftv/here,  and  few  parts  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  were  without  them. 

Aftoniihed  and  inccnfed  at  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, the  Governor  of  Maffachufet  ilfued  a  pro- 
clamation againff  it,  wherein  it  was  ftiled  an  illegal 
and  traiterous  combination,  contrary  to  the  alle- 
giance due  to  the  King,  fubveriive  of  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  dcflruciive  to  peace  and  good 
order.  People  vv^ere  forbidden  to  give  it  any  coun- 
tenance, under  the  penalties  annexed  to  fuch  offen- 
ces : 
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ces  ;  and  the  magiflrates  were  admonilhed  to  ap- 
prehend all  perlbns  who  fliould  publiih,  fubfcribe, 
or  abet  any  fuch  engagement. 

But  this  proclamation  was  difregarded ;  and  only 
ferved  to  Ihow  what  little  authority  remained  to 
Great  Britain  in  this  Colony.  Inflead  of  paying  it 
any  deference^  it  was  publicly  attacked  in  print, 
and  cenfured  as  illegal  :  the  law,  it  was  afferted,  did 
lUot  prohibit  fubjects  from  affembling  to  confider  of 
grievances,  and  form  aiTociations  for  their  relief 
in  cafes  of  opprellion. 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  were  making  for 
the  holding  of  the  intended  Conerefs.  Philadel- 
phia,  from  its  lituation  between  the  North  and 
South  Colonies,  was  judged  the  moil  convenient 
place  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember the  proper  time  for  meeting.  The  Depu- 
ties who  were  to  compote  it  were  chofen  by  the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  each  Province,  out  of  their  refpec- 
tive  bodies  :  two  were  the  leait,  and  feven  the 
largeft  number  fe:it  by  any  Province ;  but  no  Colony 
had  more  than  a  fingle  vote. 

The  Provincial  Airemblics  that  were  held  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  the  Congrefs,  foreboded  the 
tranfadions  of  that  meeting.  They  were,  as  ufual, 
full  of  refokitions,  cenfuring  in  the  flirongeil  terms, 
the  condu;^!  of  the  Britiili  legillature,  and  threat- 
ening to  break  off  all  commercial  correfpondence 
with  Great  Britain,  unlefs  ihe  complied  with  their 
requeils. 

The  people  in  Britain  had  now  a  full  profpe£t  of 
what  they  were  to  exped^  from  the  meafures  in 
which  they  had  been  fo  fanguine.  They  faw  an 
union  effed:ed  betw'ccn  all  their  Colonies,  founded 
on  the  broad  bottom  of  what  they  eiteemed  their 
common  intereft.  It  was  not  the  intrigues  of  a 
party  they  had  to  defeat,  but  the  combined  power 
of  a  numerous  people  they  had  to  encounter,  bound 

togetiher 
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together  by  common  refentments.  Experience  had 
proved  It  impra(^icable  to  fow  dilTentions  among 
them :  they  were  therefore  to  be  combated  on  their 
own  ground,  where  unanunity  in  their  caufe  would 
produce  univerfal  rcfiflance,  and  whence  it  were 
in  vain  to  look  for  any  fupport. 

A  fufhcient  earnefl  was  given  of  the  firmnefs 
and  conilancy  that  would  be  met  with^  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton.  Neither  fear 
nor  intereil  had  worked  the  leail  change  in  their 
determination.  They  continued  to  bear  wdth  a  paf- 
flive,  but  inflexible  fortitude,  the  inconveniencies 
and  hardfnips  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the 
deprivation  of  their  port.  Thefe  were  daily  increa- 
fmg,  and  began  to  be  an  objedt  of  alarm  to  all  claf- 
fes.  The  affiftance  they  had  received  from  a  vari- 
ety of  quarters  was  very  confiderable,  but  was  nor, 
however,  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  a  large 
commercial  city,  chiefly  peopled  with  individuals 
employed  in  the  numberlefs  occupations  created  by 
an  extenfive  and  flourifliing  trade.  Before  the  pre- 
fent  calamity  had  befallen  them,  it  might  with 
great  truth  be  faid,  that  no  place  upon  earth  could 
exceed,  and  few  rival  the  happinefs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Boflon  was,  in  fa^t,  the  feat  of  commerce 
and  plenty.  The  immenfe  bufinefs  it  carried  on, 
afforded  not  only  a  fufhcient,  but  a  comfortable 
fubiillence  to  individuals  of  all  branches  and  deno- 
minations.^ Not  only  the  necefiary  and  ufeful,  but 
the  elegant,  and  even  fome  of  the  luxurious  arts 
were  cultivated  amongft  them.  They  were  become 
a  polite,  a  gay,  and,  what  v;as  more  to  their  ho- 
nour, a  friendly  and  hofpitable  people ;  and  con- 
ducted their  enjoyments  in  a  manner  that  rendered 
them  worthy  of  their  profperity. 

In  this  happy  ftate  of  their  circumftances,  they 
were  fentenced  at  once  to  a  total  deprivation  of  all 
means  of  fubfilling.     The  blow  was  not   partial  : 

it 
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it  reached  every  perfon  fettled  there.  Labourel'S^^ 
artificers,  tradefmen,  merchants;  every  one  with- 
out exception  participated  in  the  general  calamity. 
They  bore  this  fudden  reverfe  with  a  patience  and 
determination  to  perfift  in  the  fame  line  of  acting, 
that  had  brought  it  upon  them,  which  afforded  no 
fmall  matter  of  furprize  to  their  enemies,  and  of 
exultation  to  their  friends. 

Among  thefe  latter  none  iignalized  themfelves 
with  more  zeal  and  alacrity  than  the  people  of  Mar- 
ble-head, their  near  neighbours,  and  who  by  this 
proximity,  w^re  the  moft  likely  to  reap  the  greatefl 
profit  by  their'  diflrefs ;  but  inflead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  it  to  any  account,  they  generoufly  of- 
fered to  the  merchants  of  Bollon  the  ufe  of  their 
harbour,  wharfs,  and  warchoufes,  free  of  all  ex- 
pence. 

In  the  mean  time  troops  were  arriving  at  Bofi:on 
from  all  quarters.  This  increafe  of  a  military  force 
occafioned  great  jcaloufy  throughout  the  Province. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  denunciation  of  what  they  were 
Ihortly  to  expert,  in  cafe  they  continued  in  their 
prcfcnt  difpofition. 

But  inllead  of  betraying  any  figns  of  change,  it 
gathered  llrength  daily.  Proofs  were  continually 
given  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bof- 
ton  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Britiili  troops  there  ;  and  would,  on  the  leafi:  notice 
of  any  harlh  meafures  againft  the  inhabitants,  fly 
infiantly  to  their  relief. 

A  report  was  fpread  that  a  body  of  the  military 
was  ported  on  the  iithmus,  that  joins  the  peninfuk 
upon  which  Bofi:on  Hands,  to  the  main-land, 
ia  order  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the 
country,  and  compel  it  by  famine  to  fubmit  to  any 
terms  that  might  be  impofcd.  Hereupon  the  coun- 
try allemblcd  in  large  numbers,  and  difpatched 
meiTcngers  to  Boilon  to  inquire   into  the  truth  of 

this 
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tKh  report,  and  to  affure  them  they  might  depend 
upon  the  Ipeedieft  affiflance,  in  cafe  of  necellity. 

rhey  brought  with  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an 
errand  of  far  greater  importance,  as  it  fhowed  in  its 
fulleil  light,  the  reality  or  their  determinations  to 
keep  their  word  with  Britain,  in  reiifting  her  to  the 
laft. 

This  errand  was  to  inform  the  people  of  Boflon, 
that  were  they  to  lofe  courage  fo  far  as  to  furrender 
their  liberties,  the  Province  fhould  not  look  upon 
itfelf  as  bound  by  fuch  fubmiffion :  Britain,  by 
breaking  their  charter,  had  annulled  the  original 
contra(5t  fublifting  between  them ;  and  they  were 
now  left  to  themfelves,  and  at  liberty  to  adl  for 
their  common  prefervation,  as  they  thought  moil 
advifable. 

About  the  beginning  of  Augufl,  a  formal  noti-* 
fication  of  the  two  lad  ads  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment was  received,  together  with  a  lift  of  the  new 
council,  confifting  of  thirty-fix  members.  But 
twelve  of  the  number  declined  their  commiflions ; 
and  moft  of  thofe  who  accepted,  were  fpeedily  ob- 
liged to  refign  them,  in  order  to  fave  their  pro* 
perty  and  perfons  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude. 

The  judges  newly  appointed  experienced  much 
the  fame  treatment.  All  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
courts  of  judicature,  the  clerks,  the  juries,  and  all 
others  concerned,  explicitly  refufed  to  ad  under 
the  new  laws.  In  fome  places  the  populace  ihut  up 
the  avenues  to  the  court-houfes ;  and  upon  being 
required  to  make  way  for  the  judges,  and  officers 
of  the  court,  they  declared  that  they  knew  of  no 
court  nor  eftablifhment  in  the  Province,  contraiy  to 
the  ancient  ufages  and  forms,  and  would  recognize 
none. 

The  former  conftitution  being  thus  deftroyed  by 
the  Britifh  legiflaturc,  and  the  people  refufing  to 
aknowledge  that  which  was  fubftituted  in  its  room. 

Vol.  I.  No.  2.  K  a  dif^ 
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a  difTolution  of  all  government  necelTarily  enfueJ* 
If  the  adherents  to  the  Britifh  meafures  promifcd 
themfelves  any  advantages  from  this  apparent  ilate 
of  anarchy,  they  were  greatly  deceived.  The  re- 
folution  to  oppofe  the  deligns  of  Gieat  Britain,  pro* 
duced  occaiionally  fome  commotions  ;  but  no  other 
Gonfeqiiences  followed  this  defect  of  government ; 
peace  and  good  order  remained  every  where  through- 
out the  Province,  and  the  people  demeaned  them- 
felves  with  as  much  regularity,  as  if  the  laws  ilill 
continued  in  their  full  and  formal  vigour. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  people,  as  well  as  their 
rulers,  looked  upon  their  charadier  and  reputation 
to  be  deeply  concerhcd  on  this  occaiion.  They 
were  convinced  it  behoved  them  to  give  the  world 
indifputable  proof  that  their  difpofition  was  by  na 
means  unruly  ;  and  that  far  from  being  inclined  to 
riot  and  licentioufnefs,  they  could  preferve  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  retain  their  ufual  fobriety  and  decen- 
cy of  behaviour,  without  any  other  reflraint  than 
that  of  their  own  habits  and  inclinaxions. 

In  this  feeming  cellation  of  rule  and  government, 
they  difplaycd,  in  fad,  the  moll  implicit  readinefs- 
to  comply  with  every  injundion  of  their  leaders* 
Conformably  to  their  views,  whilil  they  carefully 
abllained  from  rufhing  openly  to  extremities,  they 
were  indcfatigably  taken  up  with  every  preparation 
for  war  :  arms  were  provided,  and  ammunition  pro- 
cured by  all  individuals  who  could  ufe  them,  and 
heavy  denunciations  of  revenge  made  againft  thofe 
w^ko  fhould  oppofe  their  intentions. 

Upon  receiving  information  of  thefe  preparations. 
General  Gage  thought  it  neceilary  to  fortify  the 
neck  of  land  already  mentioned,  in  order  to  guard 
the  town  from  any  fuddcn  furprize.  This  excited  frefh 
difcontents,  and  afforded  ample  caufe  of  complaint : 
It  was  reprefented  as  a  commencement  of  hoililities, 
diul  as  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  defign  fo  long 
-  '  Jfufpeded, 
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fuyfpeAed,  to  render  the  military  abfolute  mailers 
wherever  they  Ihould  be  ftationed. 

Their  complaints  were  fo  loud  on  this  occafion, 
that  fearing  they  might  proceed  farther,  the  Gene- 
ral, by  way  of  precaution  againfi  all  accidents  of 
this  kind,  took  the  refolution  of  feizing  the  pow- 
der, and  other  military  ftores,  lodged  in  the  Pro- 
vincial magazines  at  Cambridge  and  Charleflown* 
This  ilep  appeared  the  more  prudent,  as  the  time 
was  nov/  approaching  for  the  annual  mufler  of  the 
militia,  when  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  any  hof- 
tile  defigns  were  in  agitation,  this  would  certainly 
be  the  feafon  for  executing  them. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  fuch  was  the  intention 
of  the  people  of  Maflachufet.  The  refentment  and 
indignation  univerfally  expreifed  at  his  condud:, 
and  the  violent  meafures  immediately  propofed, 
feemed  to  be  dictated  by  difappointment,  and  ma- 
nifefted  a  concerted  readinefs  to  proc^^  to  extre- 
mities on  the  iirfl  opportunity.  With  difHculty 
were  they  prevented  by  fuch  as  had  the  mcfl  influ- 
ence over  them,  from  marching  to  Boilcn,  and 
threatening  to  attack  the  troops,  unl^Cs  the  floret 
that  had  been  feized  were  immediately  returned. 

But  though  r'^^arded  for  the  prefent,  :heir  re- 
venge was  fully  determined  upon.  Not  only  Maf- 
fachufet,  but  all  New  England,  concurred  in  this 
determination.  To  imprefs  the  military  at  Boiton 
with  a  due  perfuafion  that  no  exceffes  on  th^ir  part 
would  be  attended  with  impunity,  an  alarm  was 
fpread  that  they  were  engaged  in  adtual  fight  with 
the  towns-people;  this  report  brought  mllantly 
thoufands  together,  who  proceeded  towards  Boflon 
with  the  utmofl  fpeed,  and  made  no  halt  till  they 
had  full  certainty  that  the  report -wp-:  premature. 

In  Boflon  itfelf,  where  the  militi.rv  were  abfo- 
lute, open  defiance  was  bid  to  the  C  overnor  him- 
felf.     The  company  of  cadets  that  ufed  to  attend 
K  z  tU?. 
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Provincial  Governors  on  ceremonial  occalions,  dis- 
banded thenifelves,  and  returned  him  the  flandard 
he  had,  as  iifual,  prefented  them  with  on  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  government.  This  flight  was  the 
more  felt  and  mortifying,  as  this  body  confliled 
wholly  of  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  fafliion, 
and  of  families  hitherto  reputed  to  be  attached  to 
the  Britifli  intereil. 

This  public  renunciation  of  all  further  connec- 
tion with  the  Governor,  by  fo  refpediable  a  corps, 
w^as  by  difcerning  people  conlidercd  as  an  evil  pre- 
fage.  It  had  been  chiefly  occafloned  by  his  de- 
priving their  Colonel  of  his  commiflion. — This 
was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hancock,  a  gentleman 
whofe  interefl:  and  influence  were  very  exten- 
five,  and  whofe  character  was  extremely  popular. 
By  difobllging  him  in  this  manner,  he  raifed  him- 
felf  an  enemy,  whofe  popularity  did  not  fail  ^to 
create  him  a  multitude  of  others. 

Another  inftance  of  the  like  aature  happened  at 
the  fame  time.  A  colonel  in  the  Provincial  mili- 
tia having  accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council, 
twenty-four  officers  of  his  regiment  reflgned  their 
commiflions  in  one  day. 

From  thefe  fpecimens  of  the  temper  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, it  w^as  eafy  to  prognofticate  what  confe- 
quenccs  would  infallibly  refult  from  their  invete- 
racy. 

Daring  thefe  proceedings,  the  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bofton  appointed  a  meeting  of 
their  principal  inhabitants,  wherein  they  agreed  to 
refufe  all  obedience  to  the  late  adts  of  the  Britifli 
Parliament,  and  engaged  to  indemnify  all  perfons 
who  fliould  be  profecuted  for  difobcdience  to  the 
courts,  and  the  other  powers  efl:abliflied  by  them  : 
they  declared  all  members  of  the  new  council  vio- 
lators of  the  4tity  they  owed  to  their  country,  and 

warned 
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ivarned  iKem  to  reiign  their  pofts,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  being  treated  as  public  enemies. 

They  exhorted  the  people,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
perfed:  themfeives  in  military  difcipline,  and  to  af- 
lemble  once  a  week  for  that  purpofe.  They  ad- 
vifed  them  to  be  perpetually  on  their  guard  againil 
the  defigns  of  their  enemies ;  who,  it  was  faid,  had 
determined  to  feize  upon  thofe  among  them  who 
had  mofl  fignaiized  themfeives  by  their  oppoiition 
to  the  tyrannical  meafures  of  the  Britifh  miniflry. 
Should  fuch  an  attempt  be  made,  they  were  dired:- 
cd  to  relifl  it ;  and  if  it  Ihould  fucceed,  to  feize,  in 
their  turn,  every  officer  they  could  find,  and  de- 
tain them  till  their  own  friends  were  reftored  to 
liberty. 

They  recommended  to  the  receivers  of  the  pub-, 
lie  revenue,  not  to  deliver  it  to  the  treafurer,  but 
to  retain  it  in  their  own  hands,  till  the  conflitution 
of  the  Province  was  reftored,  or  a  Provincial  Con- 
grefs  ihould  otherwife  difpofe  of  it. 

After  thefe,  and  feveral  other  admonitions,  they 
concluded  by  entreating  the  people  to  continue  in 
fuch  a  firm,  unanimous  oppofition  to  their  enemies, 
as  might  convince  them  that  all  their  endeavours 
to  opprefs  America  would  be  vain ;  and  that  in  fo 
juft  and  noble  acaufe,  ^'  the  condud:  of  the  Ameri- 
cans would  be  fuch  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of 
the  wife,  and  the  admiration  of  the  brave  and 
free  of  every  age,  and  of  every  country.*' — Thofe 
were  their  words. 

A  remonftrance  was  next  prefented  to  the  Gover- 
nor againft  the  fortifications  carrying  on  at  Bofton. 
They  herein  informed  him,  that  they  intended  by 
no  means  to  commence  hoflilities  with  the  Britifli 
troops :  but  were  at  the  fame  time  equally  refolved, 
through  the  Divine  afliftance,  never  to  fubmit  to 
the  late  oppreflive  acls.  They  complained  of  in- 
sulting behaviour  from  the  military,  and  particu- 

K  3  larly 
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larly  of  the  feizure  of  their  military  llores.  They 
imputed  to  thcle  caufes  the  ferment  now  raging 
throughout  the  Provinces,  and  which  nothing  could 
lay  but  a  total  ftop  10  ilich  proceedings. 

In  order,  if  polhble,  to  reflore  things  to  fome 
degree  of  tranquility,  the  Council  advifed  the  Go-< 
vernor  to  call  a  General  AfTembly,  The  writs  were 
ifTued  accordingly  ;  but  the  heats  and  animofities 
fo  widely  prevailing,  and  the  deficiency  of  a  coun- 
cil through  the  refignation  of  {o  many  of  its  mem^ 
bers,  induced  him  to  countermand  the  writs 
by  proclamation.  But  this  latter  meafure  v/as  held 
illegal,  and  the  Province  ele(fted  its  Deputies,  who 
met  at  Salem ;  where,  after  waiting  a  day  for  the 
Governor,  on  his  not  appearing,  they  voted  them- 
felves  into  a  Provincial  Congrefs^  and  chofe  Mr, 
Hancock  prendent. 

A  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Governor,  and  reprefe;it  to  hirn  the  m^ 
cefiiry  of  taking  the  fenfe  of  the  Colony  upon  the 
prefent  critical  fituation  of  its  affairs,  They  enu^ 
merated  the  grievances  already  fpecificd,  and  re- 
quefted  him  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  to  difcon- 
tinue  the  works  upon  Boilon  neck, 

i'he  Governor's  anfwer  v/as,  that  no  inimical  in-f 
tentions  were  meant  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Bri^ 
tifli  troops ;  felf-  defence  only  was  propofed.  He 
r,eminded  the  committee  how  ill  it  became  them  to 
complain  of  breach  of  charters,  while  in  defiance 
of  governn-^ent,  .they  continued  to  hold  Aflcmblies 
not  warran:;ed  by  law. 

But  thefe  expoilulations  and  recriminations  ferv-. 
ed  only  to  increaie  fufpicion  and  refentment  on 
each  fide.  As  mutual  good-will  and  confidence 
was  entirely  loft,  whatever  v/as  done  was  confidered 
in  a  finifler  view ;  and  imputations  of  the  blackeft 
nature  were  affixed  to  every  meafure  reciprocally 
adopted. 

So 
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So  dangerous  was  the  fitiiation  of  all  adherents  to 
the  Britilh  caufe  become,  that  they  no  longer  dared 
to  truil  themfelves  out  of  Bofton.  This  was  the 
only  place  where  they  could  remain  in  fafety.  The 
Commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  and  all  their  at- 
tendants,  had  removed  thither  from  Salem.  Thus 
government,  adminiftration  of  juilice,  and  com- 
merce were  all  equally  at  a  ftand. 

Winter  was  now  approaching.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  altercations  that  might  arife  from  the 
troops  being  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  the 
intention  of  the  Governor  was  to  eredl  barracks  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  former.  But  this  inten- 
tion was  fruftrated  by  the  feled:-men  of  Boflon,  who 
compelled  the  workmen  to  dedil.  Application  was 
made  to  New  York  for  a  fupply  of  carpenters  to  as 
little  purpofe ;  and  it  was  with  the  extremefl  diffi- 
culty the  troops  were  provided  with  winter  lodg- 
ments. 

He  had  no  better  fuccefs  in  his  endeavours  to 
procure  winter  covering  for  the  foldiery.  The 
merchants  of  New  York,  on  beinp;  applied  to,  an- 
fwered  to  a  man,  '^  That  they  would  never  fupply 
any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  were  fent  as 
enemies  to  their  country." 

This  treatment  of  the  military,  tended  not  a  lit- 
tle to  increafe  their  diilike  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bof- 
ton.  Thefe,  on  tke  other  hand,  confcious  of  this 
refentment,  looked  upon  them  as  men  who  would 
give  a  loofe  to  it  on  the  firll  occaiion  that  offered. — • 
Thus  hatred  and  miilrufl  increafed  reciprocally; 
and  became  the  more  violent  and  intenfe,  from  the 
neceffity  of  llifling  their  appearance,  and  covering 
them  with  mutual  proteflations  of  good-will. 

While  both  parties  were  thus  keeping  a  v/atch- 

ful  eye  upon  each  other  in  Bofton,  the  Province  at 

large   was  making  ready   for  thofe  events  which 

every   one  forefaw  would  take  place  the  enfuing 

K  4  fpring. 
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fpring.  Magazines  of  military  ilores  were  formed ; 
people  were  trained  to  arms,  and  money  was  pro- 
vided. All  this  was  effedied  with  the  greater  faci- 
lity and  willingnefs,  as  they  under  whofe  dired:ion 
it  was  done,  difclaimed  all  llile  of  authority,  and 
addrelTed  themfelves  to  the  people  as  their  friends 
and  advifers. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  Governor  to  iffue  a  pro- 
clamation,  warning  individuals  to  pay  no  regard  to 
the  injunctions  of  men  who  a6ted  in  contravention' 
to  all  law,  by  alTuming  fuch  a  degree  of  authority. 
The  more  he  reprobated  the  illegality  of  fuch  pro- 
ceedings,  the  more  they  were  convinced  ot  their 
propriety,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  lefs  they  were  inclined  to  deviate 
from  them. 
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CHAP,       VII. 

Con^refs  at  Philadelphia, 

1774. 

IN  the  beginning  of  Septemper  the  General 
Congrefs  cf  all  the  Colonies  met  at  Philadel- 
phia according  to  appointment.  It  coniifted  of 
fifty-one  delegates.  An  Allembly  of  this  kind  was 
an  entire  novelty  in  this  hemlfphere.  Throughout 
the  vaft  dominions  poifeffed  by  Spain ,  no  infurrec- 
tions  had  happened  worthy  of  being  recorded  :  in 
thofe  belonging  to  Portugal  fubmiilion  had  always 
prevailed  ;  and  France  had  never  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult tafk  to  govern  her  American  pofleflions.  It 
was  referved  for  Britain  to  afford  the  extraordinary 
fpediacle  of  Colonies  fevering  themfelves  from  the 
parent  flate,  and  uniting  againft  her  in  a  regular  and 
orderly  reiillance. 

The  peaceable  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  refpe^five  fovereigns  in  the  Spanifh^  Portu- 
guefe,  and  French  Colonies,  is  deducible  from  the 
nature  of  their  domeftic  government.  Accuftomed 
in  their  own  country  to  an  implicit  acquiefcence  in 
the  didiates  of  the  court,  individuals  who  fettled  in 
foreign  parts,  carried  with  them  thofe  habits  of 
compliance,  which,  like  all  others  implanted  by 
education,  are  always  retained. 

But  the  vail  difparity  of  chara(fler  formed  by 
contrary  habits,  could  not  fail  to  produce  very  dif- 
ferent efFedts  in  the  Colonies  founded  by  England. 
In  temper,  inclination,  and  purfuits,  the  Englifli 
Colonifls  are  the  reverie  of  thofe  fubjed  to  the 
fpregoing  nations. 

This 
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-^  This  wide  difference  is  accounted  for  by  recur- 
ring to  the  difpoiition  of  the  Engliih  themfelves. 
Bred  in  the  higheft  fentiments  of  freedom,  they 
prefcrve  and  propagate  them  wherever  they  go. 
Hence  in  the  numerous  emigrations  from  England 
to  America,  that  have  taken  place  in  the  lail  and 
the  prefcnt  century,  the-  fpirit  that  was  prevalent 
at  the  time  they  happened,  always  accompanied  the 
emigrators.  This  accounts  in  particular  for  the 
paiTionate  attachment  to  republican  principles,  that, 
marks  the  charadter  of  the  people  in  New  England, 
whofe  forefathers  v/ere  the  mofi:  zealous  adherents 
to  that  party  which  oppofed  monarchy  with  lo 
much  outrao-ioufnefs  and  violence  in  the  lail  cen- 

o 

tury. 

Fraught  with  the  high  fpirited  notions  that  charac- 
terife  the  Britifh  nation,  it  is  not  furprizing  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Britifh  America  fhould  feel  the 
fame  repugnance  to  make  any  conceffion  unfavour- 
able to  liberty,  that  is  profelfcd  by  tlie  natives  of 
this  ifland ;  in  which  thefe  glory,  and  which  they 
confider  not  only  as  the  m.oit  fhining  part  of  their 
character,  but  as  the  fource  of  all  thofe  advantages 
they  pollefs  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  other  nations. 

Another  material  caufe  may  be  alligned  for  the 
forwardnefs  expreifed  by  the  people  of  New- Eng- 
land, in  averting  every  privilege  to  which  they 
thought  themfclves  entitled.  This  part  of  Britirfi 
'America  is  chiefly  peopled  with  white  men ;  the 
proportion  of  blacks  being  no  more  than  a  t\\'^n- 
tieth.  The  lands  are  divided  into  fmall  lots,  each 
of  them  freeholds  :  this  produces  a  numerous  com- 
monalty, who  live  in  plenty,  though  not  in  lux- 
ury. An  equality  of  circumftances  places  them  on 
a  foocino;  of  friend linefs  and  mutual  intercourfe, 
that  renders  it  dangerous  to  aim  at  innovations,  or 
at  too  much  authority  over  them, 

A  people 
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A  people  thus  conftituted,  enjoy  a  weight  and 
confequence  unknown  in  countries  where  great 
quantities  of  land  are  in  the  poircilion  of  a  few. 
Here  the  number  to  be  bought  or  influenced  being 
fmall,  that  buiinefs  is  much  more  eafily  accom- 
pliflied,  than  where  multitudes  are  to  be  confulred 
whofe  circumllanccs  fet  them  above  neceflity^  and 
whofe  education  renders  them  obilinately  attached 
to  the  conftitution  of  their  country. 

Long  ago  it  was  forefeen,  that  a  time  would 
come  when  the  people  of  New-England  would  lay 
claim  not  only  to  freedom  in  its  utmoil;  extent,  but 
to  political  independency.  The  principles  they  were 
brought  up  in,  taught  them  juftiy  to  conlider  the 
firft  as  their  due  ;  and  the  jealoufy  of  incroach- 
ments  upon  it,  would  lead  them  to  bear  impatiently 
the  dependence  upon  any  power  diftindl  from  their 
own.  Experience  fhowed,  that  while  unable  to 
call:  off  fuch  a  yoke,  they  bore  it  even  then  with  re- 
lucftance.  It  was  no  matter  of  .aflonifhment,  that 
thinking  themfelves  able  to  reiifl  it,  they  fhould 
rcfufe  to  bear  it  any  longer. 

That  fpirit  of  refiftance  of  which  Great  Britain 
now  fo  bitterly  complained,  was  therefore  the  ne- 
ceiTary  and  native  grovv^th  of  thofe  Colonics  which 
{he  had  founded,  foftered,  and  reared,  with  fo 
mugh  attention  and  care,  to  their  prefent  ilate  of 
maturity.  They  felt  the  ftrength  and  importance 
to  which  they  had  attained,  and  were  defirous  to 
exercife  it  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

They  were  now  me;:  altogether  for  thefirfl  time, 
in  the  perfons  of  their  delegates.  After  having  for 
many  years  dwelt,  as  it  were,  feparate  from  each 
other,  and  often  differed  about  their  various  in- 
terefls,  they  now  laid  afide  all  prepofleffions  and 
antipathies,  and  cordially  agreed  to  unite  their  re- 
fpedtive  abilities  of  every  kind,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
power  an4  clemauds  pf  Great  .Britain, 

This 
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This  was  a  fcene  that  called  np  the  attention  of 
all  Europe  ;  but  eipecially  of  thofe  ilates  that  had 
large  poffeffions  in  America.  They  faw  the  be- 
ginning of  a  contell,  the  final  iiTue  of  which  might 
affedt  them  in  the  mofl  ferious  manner.  Were  the 
Britilli  Colonies  to  fucceed  in  their  attempt,  fo  far 
as  to  place  themfelves  on  a  footing  of  total  indepen- 
dence upon  Great  Britain,  this  might  prove  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  mofl  fatal  tendency  to  their  interefl. 
It  might  induce  their  own  Colonies  to  imitate  thofe 
of  England,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  like 
fuccefs. 

Thofe  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  no 
Colonies,  viewed  with  a  fecret  fatisfadiion  the  em- 
barraffments  of  a  flate  whofe  might  they  dreaded 
and  wiihed  to  fee  diminifhed. 

The  delegates  were  enjoined  by  the  inflru6lions 
they  had  received  from  their  conftituents,  folemnly 
to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
over  them,  and  their  wiliingnefs  to  pay  her  the 
fulleft  obedience,  as  far  as  the  conflitution  autho- 
rifed  her  to  demand  it  ;  they  were  to  difclaim 
all  notions  of  feperating  from  her  ;  and  to  declare  it 
was  with  the  deepefl  regret,  they  beheld  a  fufpen- 
fion  of  that  confidence  and  affection  which  had  fo 
long,  and  fo  happily  for  both,  fublifled  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

But  they  were  no  lefs  carefully  diredied,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  affert  the  rights  tranfmitted  to  them 
by  their  anceilors.  Thefe  rights  they  would  never 
furrender,  and  would  maintain  them  at  all  perils. 
They  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Britifli 
fubjed:s,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  unjuft  preten* 
lions  of  Parliament,  which,  in  the  prefent  treatment 
of  the  Colonies,  had  violated  the  principles  of  the 
confticution,  and  given  them  jufl  occafion  to  be  dif- 
fatisfied,  and  to  rife  in  oppofition.  Parliament 
might  depend  this  oppofitiou  would  never  ceafe, 

until 
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r.ntil  thofe  a6ls  were  wholly  repealed  that  had  been 
the  radical  caufe  of  the  prefent  difturbances. 

They  were  particularly  inflrucled  to  preferve  the 
ntmoft  harmony  in  all  their  confultationS;,  and  to 
debate  nothing  with  acrimony  ;  whatever  fhould 
be  decided  by  a  majority,  the  remainder  ihould  ac- 
qiiiefce  in  chearfully.  This  majority  was  to  be 
formed,  not  by  numbering  the  delegates,  but  by 
allowing  one  vote  to  each  Colony. 

The  temper  and  fecrecy  with  which  they  con- 
dueled  their  proceedings,  was  the  firll  objed:  that 
flruck  difcerning  obfervers  :  it  contributed  power- 
fully to  gain  them  the  reverence  and  favour  of  the 
public,  and  to  convince  their  conflituents  that  they 
had  intruilied  their  affairs  to  able  hands. 

Their  firit  public  adl  was  a  declaration  approv- 
ing and  applauding  the  conducfh  of  the  people  of 
Maflachufet,  and  encouraging  them  to  proceed  with 
the  fame  fpirit  they  had  begun  :  they  lamented  the 
diilreffes  of  the  people  at  Bollon,  and  the  oppref- 
iion  they  fuffered  through  the  illegal  and  tyrannical 
adis  of  the  Britifli  Parliament :  they  coincided  with 
all  the  rneafures  and  refolutions  taken  and  propofed 
by  that  Province,  and  recommended  a  generous 
contribution  of  fupplies  from  all  the  Colonies,  to 
enable  their  countrymen  at  Bollon  nobly  to  perfe- 
vere  in  the  flruggle  they  were  now  making  for  the 
common  caufe. 

They  further  declared,  that  if  any  attempt  fliould 
be  made  to  carry  thefe  adls  into  execution  by  force, 
all  America  iliould  join  to  oppofe  it ;  and  that  if,  in 
the  courfe  of  hoililities,  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Boflon  made  their  removal  up  the  coun- 
try neceffary,  all  America  lliould  unite  to  indem- 
nify them  for  the  loffes  and  detriment  they  might 
incur  on  that  account. 

They  next  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Gage,  in 
which,  after  repeating  the  grievances  complained 
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of  by  the  people  of  Maffachufet,  much  in  their  own 
terms,  they  informed  him  of  the  unanimous  refo- 
lution  taken  by  the  Americans  to  oppofe,  with  their 
united  endeavours,  the  ads  lately  palfed  by  the  Bri- 
tiih  Parliament  ;  and  that  to  this  intent  the  Colo- 
nies had  appointed  them  the  guardians  of  their  li- 
berties. They  entreated  him,  in  the  fame  manner 
the  people  of  his  government  had  done,  to  defii't 
from  any  malitary  operations,  as  tending  to  breed 
ill  ])lood,  and  occalion,  at  lall,  hoflilities,  which 
might  fruftrate  the  pacific  difpoiition  of  the  Con- 
grefs,  and  render  a  reconciliation  with  the  parent 
Hate  a  work  of  great  diiHculty. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  a  public  declaration 
of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  Britifli  Colonies- 
Herein  they  again  aflerted  their  title  to  every  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  Englilhmen.  They  particularly 
flated,  that  as  the  difl:ance  of  the  Colonies  from. 
Britain  made  a  reprefentation  of  them  iathe  Britiili 
Parliament  inconvenient  and  impradicablc,  their 
Provincial  Aliemblies  ought  exclulively  to  poffefs 
the  powers  of  legiilation,  as  the  only  legal  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  are  chofen. 
Thefe,  conjointly  with  the  Governor  appointed  by 
the  King,  being  coniliuutionally  the  only  lav/ful  ru- 
lers in  each  Province* 

In  order,  however,  to  preferve  the  connedlloii 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  unimpaired^ 
they  confented  to  pay  due  fubmiffion  to  fuch  adls 
of  the  Britifh  Parliament  as  are  avowedly  and  evi- 
dently calculated  for  the  mcer  regulation  of  com- 
merce, and  to  fecure  the  benefits  of  the  American 
trade  to  the  parent  Hate  ;  but  without  empowering 
her  to  impofe  any  tax  whatfoever  for  the  purppfe  of- 
railing  a  revenue  in  America  without  their  con- 
fen  t. 

•They  reprobated  the  idea  of  being  tried  for  of- 
fences any  where  but  at  home,  by  juries  chofen 

among 
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smong  their  neighbours.  They  claimed  all  the 
immunities  granted  to  them  at  any  time  by  royal 
charters,  or  fccured  to  them  by  hivv  :  they  declared 
the  keeping  of  an  armed  force  in  any  Colony  dur- 
ing peace,  againft  its  confent,  illegal ;  and  that  a 
council  invefted  with  legifiative  powers,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  during  pleafure,  was  con- 
trary ta  the  fpirit  of  the  conllitution,  and  fubveriive 
of  freedom. 

They  iniiiled  on  thefe  rights  as  inalienable,  and 
in  the  lawful  powder  of  none  to  deprive  them  of. 
They  were  founded  on  the  cleared  natural  juilicc, 
and  could  not  reafonably  be  called  in  queflion. 

They  enumerated  thofe  a^fls  of  Parliament  by 
which  they  thought  themfelves  illegally  aggrieved, 
and  of  which  they  declared  the  repeal  indifpenfibly 
neceflary  for  the  reiloration  of  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  Among  thefe  was  that 
relating  to  Quebec,  which  they  explicitly  termed 
**  An  Ad:  for  eflablifliino-  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
^'  ligion  in  Canada  ;  aboliihing  the  equitable  fyf- 
^'  tern  of  Englifh  laws,  and  eredting  a  tyranny 
^'  there."  This  ad,  they  faid,  w^as  peculiarly 
hoftile  to  the  Colonies,  from  the  diilimilitude  be- 
tween the  religion,  laws,  and  government,  efla-^ 
blifhed  among  the  Canadians,  and  thofe  of  the  Co- 
lonics. The  French  in  that  Province  had  not  for- 
gotten the  enmity  formerly  fubfi fling  between  them 
and  the  Engliih  Colonies,  and  that  it  was  by  the 
afFiftance  of  thefe,  they  had  been  torn  from  the  do- 
minion of  France. 

They  then  declared,  that  to  obviate  in  the  mofl 
effedtual  manner  the  evils  impending  upon  them, 
through  the  unjuftifiable  meafures  of  the  Britilh 
miniflry,  it  would  be  proper  to  frame  a  body  of  re- 
gulations againft  the  importation  and  confumptjon 
of  Engliih  goods,  until  thofe  ads  were  repealed 
that  impofed  duties  upon  tea^  wine,  coifee,  fugar, 

and 
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fend  molafles  imported  into  America,  together  with 
the  Bollon  port  adl,  thofe  for  altering  the  charter  of 
Maflachufet,  and  the  adminiflration  of  juflice  in 
that  Colony,  and  that  relating  to  Quebec. 

The  regulations  againil:  importing  or  ufuig  any 
articles  coming  from  Britain,  were  much  the  fame 
that  had  been  adopted  on  former  occalions^  and 
have  been  already  fpecified  :  the  principal  differ- 
ence was,  that  they  were  now  enadted  in  a  more 
formal  manner,  and  recommended  with  more  ear- 
neitnefs  and  folemnlty. 

They  did  not  forget  to  return  the  warm  thanks 
of  America  to  thofe  members  of  Parliament  who 
had  fo  zealoufly,  though  ineffectually,  efpoufed  its 
caufe ;  as  well  as  to  thofe  numerous  individuals  ia 
England,  that  had  flood  up  in  its  defence  in  their 
fpeeches  or  writings. 

Their  next  bufmefs  was  to  draw  up  a  petition  to 
the  King,  an  addrefs  to  the  Britifli  nation,  another 
to  the  Colonies,  and  a  third  to  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada. 

In  their  petition  to  the  King,  they  complained  in 
particular  of  a  military  comm.ander  in  chief  being 
appointed  Governor  of  a  Colony  during  peace;  an 
armed  force  employed  to  compel  the  payment  of 
taxes ;  new  offices  created  and  attended  with  much 
expence  and  oppreflion ;  falaries  and  fees  in  the  Courts 
of  Admiralty  payable  out  of  the  effects  condemned; 
Cuftom-houfe  officers  authorifcd  to  force  entrance 
into  houfes  without  permiffion  from  the  civil  ma- 
giflrate  ;  heavy  forfeitures  for  light  offences  ;  falfe 
informers  exempted  from  indemnifying  the  parties 
accufed  ;  unreafonable  fecurity  demanded  for  thefe 
when  defending  their  right. 

After  dwelling  upon  thefe,  and  the  various  in- 
flances  repeatedly  mentioned  as  objects  of  complaint 
amongfl  the  Americans,  they  declared  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  parent  iiate^  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown, 

and 
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and  ^ffedlion  to  the  King's  perfon  and  family,  with 
a  more  remarkable  warmth  and  energy  of  expref- 
lion  than  had  hitherto  been  ufed  on  fuch  occafions* 
They  entreated  him,  for  the  fake  of  his  people  and 
himfelf,  to  adhere  to  thofe  principles  that  feated 
his  royal  anceftors  on  the  Britifh  Throne  ;  and  that 
as  the  common  fovereign  of  all  his  fubjedis,  he 
would  impartially  confider  them  as  ''  connediedby 
''  the  fame  bonds  of  law,  loyalty,  faith,  and  blood, 
*^  though  dwelling  in  various  countries ;  and  not 
^^  fuffer  the  relation  formed  by  thefe  ties,  to  be  fur- 
*'  ther  violated,  in  uncertain  expectation  of  effedis, 
**  which,  if  attained,  never  can  compenfate  for  the 
*^  calamities  through  which  they  muft  be  gained." 

They  imputed  the  difcontents,  ill  blood,  and 
diflurbances  in  America,  to  the  ill-advifed  fyftem 
of  government  that  had  of  late  years  prevailed 
amongft  them  .  to  this  alone  they  afcribed  all  the 
misfortunes  that  had  happened.  Before  the  profe- 
cution  of  this  plan,  univerfal  tranquiliiy  and  fat  is - 
fadlion  reigned  throughout  the  Colonies.  They 
did  not  petition,  faid  they,  for  new  grants  or  fa- 
vours; they  alked  only  for  peace  and  freedom. 

As  this  petition  was  looked  upon  as  a  folemn  adt 
of  homage  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fpecified  in  a  manner  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  allegiance,  it  was  worded  with  gre^it  care  and 
circum.fpedlion,  and  was  fubfcribed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cono-refs. 

Their  addrefs  to  the  Britifli  nation  contained  the 
^highefl  encomiums  on  the  common  anceflors  of  the 
people  of  Britain  and  of  Am.erica.  It  alferted  all 
the  rights  of  freemen  as  common  to  both,  and  de-^ 
Glared  their  irrevocable  refolution  to  furrendcr  them 
upon  no  confideration. 

.  After  enumerating  the  grievances  already  exprelT- 
ed,  they  defcribed  the  felicity  of  former  times, 
when,  united  in  friendihip  as  well  as  intereft.  Great 
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Britain  and  America  combated  fide  by  fide  for  theif 
mutual  profperity  and  grandeur.  They  recalled, 
the  zeal  fhown  in  their  AfTemblies  to  feeond  the  ef- 
forts of  Britain,  during  the  laft  fuccefsful  war, 
and  how  materially  they  had  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tories oDtained  by  the  Britifh  arms.  What  motives^ 
faid  they,  could  influence  Britain,  after  fuch  proofs 
of  fidelity  and  attachment,  to  change  her  conduct 
towards  the  Colonies  in  fo  injurious  a  manner,  and 
to  load  them  with  exadions  unprecedented  and  un- 
co nflitutional,  tending  only  to  augment  miniilerial 
power,  and  to  diminifh  that  of  Parliament  ? 

They  flated  thofe  adts  of  Parliament  which 
they  had  fo  often  complained  of  as  inimical  to  Ame- 
rican liberty,  and  pointed  out  the  refult  of  that  im-- 
plicit  fubjedtion,  of  which  they  were  intended  to 
be  the  means.  They  reprefented  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  to  England  of  perfifling  in  the  meafures 
adopted  to  fubdue  America  ;  the  enormous  ex- 
pences  fhe  muft  incur,  depreffed  as  flie  is  already 
by  the  immenfe  weight  of  her  debts  and  taxes  ;  the 
infallible  lofs  of  the  vaft  trade  to  her  Colonies,  while 
engaged  in  hoftilities  againft  them,  and  the  prodi- 
gious diminution  thereby  of  herrefources  to-accom- 
plifnthat  fatal  fcheme. 

But  were  Britain,  faid  they,^  to  be  viAorious  in 
the  conteft,  what  would  be  her  emoluments  ?  Soon 
would  Hie  perceive  that  Hie  had  not  conquered  for 
hcrfelf,  and  would  fpeedily  have  caufe  to  lament 
her  triumphs,  when  Ihe  found  upon  whofc  brows 
the  laurels  were  to  be  worn.  In  a  word,  faid  they, 
to  fubdue  the.  Colonies,  would  be  to  deltroy  the 
freedom  of  Britain  in  the  plains  of  America* 

Flufned  with  the  power  and  influence  accruing: 
from  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  attempt,  the  llrength  of 
miniflry  would  then  become  irreiifliblc;  and,  aidr 
cd  by  the  weight  of  America,  would  bear  down  all 
oppofition.     Soon  would  fome  bpld  and  enterprtz- 

ing 
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Ing  ftatefman  arife  to  put  an  end  to  the  boafled  liber- 
ties of  England.  Should  the  Engliih  prove  as  re- 
fraiftory  on  fuch  an  occalion  as  the  Colonies  are  at 
prefent ;  fhould  they  deny  him  men  and  money  for 
fuch  a  purpofe,  American  arms  and  treafures  would 
fupply  the  deficiency.  Nor  Ihould  the  Englifh 
wonder,  that  after  making  flaves  of  the  Colonifls^ 
they  Ihould  co-operate  in  making  ilaves  of  them. 

They  ought  not,  therefore,  faid  they,  to  be  ac- 
cufed  of  fedition,  impatience  of  rule,  and  aiming 
at  independency.  All  that  could  be  charged  to 
them,  was  an  inflexible  determination  to  preferve 
their  freedom,  and  to  refiH  oppreffion  at  all  ri/ks. 
In  the  defence  of  their  juft  rights  they.w^ould  go 
all  lengths ;  and  if  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  con* 
Hitution  of  England,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  Britifh  min  iftry  fhould  draw  the  fword  in  fo  ini- 
quitous a  caufe,  it  will  find  the  Americans  fully  re- 
folved  "  never  to  fubmit  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  or 
*'  drawers  of  water  for  any  miniflry  or  nation  in 
•^  the  world." 

It  was  with  great  forrow  they  alTerted,  that  the 
triticalnefs  of  their  fituation  compelled  them  to  em- 
brace any  meafure  that  might  afied:  the  immediate 
interefl  of  individuals  in  Britain*  This  alone  in- 
duced them  to  fufpend  the  commercial  intercourfe 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  thofe  of  the  Colonies.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  warranted  by  the  grest  law  of 
felf-defence  ;  and  no  lefs,  to  their  grief,  by  the  in- 
dolence with  which  the  Britifh  nation  fufFered  the 
miniflerial  fchemes  to  take  their  courfe  in  refpcd! 
of  America;  but  particularly  by  the  treatment  now 
experienced  by  the  town  of  Bofton. 

As  the  deftrudion  of  the  commerce  of  that  city 
might  be  a  prelude  to  the  future  deflrudlion  of  that 
of  all  the-  Colonies,  *'  we  will  endeavour  therefore, 
t!^  ^dded  thev,    to  live  without  trade^  and  recur, 
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*'  for  fubfiilence,  to  the  fertility  and  bounty  of  ovtt 
*'  native  foil,  which  will  afford  us  all  the  necelTa- 
^'  ries,  and  fome  of  the  conveniencies  of  life." 

They  concluded  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  equi- 
ty and  generoiity  of  the  Britilh  nation,  and  by  ex- 
prefling  their  hope  that  a  Parliament  would  arife, 
whole  honefly,  wifdom,  and  refolution,  would  rc- 
{lore  the  good  underftanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  lay  a  permanent  foundation  for 
fubfequent  harmony  between  them,  upon  fair  and 
conftitutional  principles* 

It  may  not  be  amils  to  remark,  that  in  this  cele- 
brated addrefs,  a  propofal  was  made  of  a  concilia- 
tory nature  ;  and  which,  the  opponents  to  miniflry 
complained,  had  not  met  with  the  notice  it  deferv- 
ed.  "  Place  us,  faid  they,  in  the  fame  iituation 
*^  that  we  were  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,  and  our 
^'  former  harmony  will  be  reflored/'    * 

Their  next  addrefs  was  to  the  Colonies.  They 
informed  them,  that  after  having  weighed,  with 
the  utmoll  impartiality  and  attention,  the  condudt 
Tcciprocally  obferved  towards  each  other  by  Great 
Britain  and  America,  fince  the  year  one  thoufand 
ieven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  when  the  prefent  un- 
happy quarrels  had  their  firfl  commencement^  truth 
obliged  them  to  declare,  that  "  it  is  clear,  beyond 
*^  a  doubt,  that  a  refolution  is  formed,  and  now 
"  carrying  into  execution,  to  extinguilli  the  free- 
**  dom  of  the  Colonies,  by  fubjediing  them  to  a 
*'  defpotic  government/' 

They  reprefented  the  hoilile  treatment  of  the 
town  of  Boflon,  and  the  Province  of  Maffachufet, 
iis  part  of  the  fyftem  concerted  againil  the  Colo- 
nics :  thefe  were  not  lefs  guilty  of  oppolition  to 
Britain  than  MalTachufet ;  but  Britilli  policy  aimed 
at  difuniting  them.  It  had  to  that  intent  feledted, 
for  the  firft  trial,  the  moll  powerful,  and  the  molt, 
iikelv,  for  that  realbn,  to  break  out  iiiVo  fome  a6t 
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^i-  violence  that  might  not  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  Colonies  :  this  would  afford  a 
pretence  for  correcting  that  Province  with  a  heavy 
hand,  without  the  interference  of  the  others,  who 
might  not,  till  it  was  too  late,  difcover  the  impro- 
priety, as  well  as  the  ingratitude  of  fuffering  it 
to  be  cruihed  in  the  very  bud,  as  it  were,  of  its  ex- 
ertions for  the  common  caufe. 

Notwithflauding,  they  faid,  the  behaviour  of 
Britain,  and  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  po- 
lonies, would  juflify  more  ad:ive  meafures  than 
thofe  they  fliould  recommend,  yet  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  conliftency  of  charadier,  and  to  make  it  evi- 
dent to  the  world  that  nothing  but  extreme  neceffity 
ihould  alter  the  paffive  difpofition  they  had  hitherto 
profefled  for  the  parent  Hate,  they  judged  it  advif- 
able  Hill  to  continue  that  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance. Influenced  by  fuch  motives,  they  had  once 
more  prefented  a  loyal  and  affedfionate  addrefs  to 
the  Throne,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  its  protedion  and 
affiftance  for  the  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  They 
had,  with  the  fame  view,  appealed  to  the  Britifh 
nation,  and  endeavoured,  by  awakening  them  to 
a  fenfe  of  their  own  interells,  to  engage  their  inter- 
ference and  mediation  in  the  behalf  of  their  perfe- 
cuted  fellow  fubjedts  on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic ; 
warning  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  beware  of  con- 
fequences,  fliould  matters  be  brought  to  extremi- 
ties;  for  in  that  cafe  they  would  find  the  Colonifts 
prepared  to  meet  them  and  to  fhow  themfelves  wor- 
thy of  that  liberty  for  which  they  were  contending. 
This  trial,  however,  they  hoped  would  never  take 
place  :  nothing  fhould  be  wanting  on  their  part  to 
induce  a  (incere  reconciliation  :  the  reciprocation 
of  benefits  and  fervices  fo  Jong  fubfifling  between 
them  and  the  parent  flate  ;  the  ties  of  confangui- 
nity  ;  the  remembrance  of  their  common  origin  ;  all 
thefe^  they  flattered  themfelves,  would  operate  in 
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England  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  it  was  their  ar- 
dent wiih,  never  to  fee  the  day,  when,  forgetful  of 
all  thefe  motives  to  confider  the  Americans  as  their 
brethren,  the  Englifh,  by  aflfuming  the  charadler 
of  tyrants,  fhould  cut  afunder  the  bonds  that  had 
fo  long,  and  fo  happily  held  them  together. 

It  was  to  flave  off  that  fatal  day,  they  had  refolv- 
cd  to  abftain  from  all  harfh  meafures ;  but  to  mix 
firmnefs  with  lenity,  they  had,  much  againfl  their 
inciination,  come  to  the  neceffary  determination  of 
fufpending  all  further  commerce  with  Great  Bri^ 
tain.  This,  though  detrimental  to  its  immediate 
intereft,  was  not  to  be  conlidered  as  an  aft  of  inten- 
tional unkindnefs  :  it  rather  Ihowed  them  unwilling 
to  do  any  thing  that  might  be  conflrued  as  an  a(ft 
of  hoftility,  and  heartily  defirous  of  being  tho- 
roughly recconciled. 

They  concluded  by  reminding  the*  Colonies, 
that  they  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  final 
option  of  the  British  nation,  between  friend- 
fhip  or  enmity  with  America.  They  declare, 
however,  '^  that  in  the  piety,  generofity,  and 
*^  good  fenfe  of  the  Engliih,  they  repofe  high  con-^ 
^^  fidence  ;  and  cannot,  upon  a  review  of  paft  events, 
*^  be  perfuaded  that  they,  the  defenders  of  true  re  > 
^*  ligion>  aad  the  affertors  of  the  rights  of  man- 
'^  kind,  will  take  part  againft  their  affedionate  Pro- 
'^  teftant  brethren  in  the  Colonies,  in  favour  of 
^^  the  open,  enemies  to  thefe,  and  their  own  fecret 
*'  foes,  whofe  intrigues,  for  feveral  years  paft,  have 
^*  been  wholly  exerclfed  in  fapping  the  foundations 
^^  of  all  civil  and  religious  liberty/' 

Their  laft  addrefs  was  direded  to  the  French  in- 
habitants  of  Canada.  To  thefe  they  ftated  the  right 
they  had  acquired,  upon  becoming  fubjedts  to  Great 
Britain,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution.  The  royal  proclamation  at  the  con- 
cluding of  the  laft  peace,  had  folemnly  p^omifed 
them  a  participation  of  thefe  rights ;    but  as  they 

had 
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had  been  withheld  from  them  by  mlnifterial  arti- 
fice, in  contempt  of  public  faith  and  exprefs 
{lipulations ;  and  as  the  Canadians  from  their 
education,  and  long  acquiefcence  in  a  very  differ- 
ent form  of  government,  were  total  ilrangers  to  the 
fuperior  excellence  of  that  to  which  they  were  now 
entitled,  the  Congrefs  thought  it  juil  they  ihould  at 
prefent  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

To  fhow  that  this  fuperiority  did  not  exifl  merely 
in  their  own  aiTertions,  a  variety  of  thofe  be- 
nefits w^ere  cited  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  fo  con- 
ipicuouily  diftinguifh  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  that  of  all  other  countries.  It  was  under 
the  protection  and  influence  of  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution,  the  Colonies  had  profpered  fo  confpicu- 
oufly,  and  were  now  become  fo  populous  and  pow- 
erful. 

They  then  adverted  to  the  Quebec  aft,  which 
they  reprefented  as  calculated  to  eftablifh  the  mofl 
rigorous  defpotifm.  It  took  away  all  Ihadow  of 
power  from  the  people  and  lodged  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  wholly  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
Crown.  What  name  could  be  given  to  fuch  a  go- 
vernment, but  that  of  abfolute  and  arbitrary  in  the 
extremell  degree  ?  It  was  infniuated  upon  this  oc- 
calion,  that  whatever  tyranny  they  might  formerly 
have  experienced  while  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  they  had  certainly  m.ade  a  much  worfe  ex- 
change by  becoming  fubjedl  to  England.  The 
French  were  their  countrymen,  and  would,  from 
that  motive,  be  prompted  to  treat  them  with  fome 
degree  of  lenity  ;  but  no  reafon  of  that  kind  fub- 
filied  at  prefent,  to  fhield  them  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  minifters  who  were  aliens  to  them,  and  of 
a  nation  at  all  times  the  profefTed  enemy  of  their 
own,  Thefe  would  continually  fufpedl  them  of 
harbouring  deiigns  unfavourable  to  their  intereft, 
gnd  of  perpetually  watching  for  aij  opportunity  of 
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returning  to  their  old  maflers.  Though  this  insi- 
nuation was  not  contained  in  the  addrefs,  it  was 
carefully  conveyed  to  them,  at  the  time,  in  a  man- 
ner no  lefs  efFeduaL 

Upon  fo  critical  an  emergency,  they  invited  them, 
in  the  warmeft  terms,  to  join  with  the  Englifh  Co- 
lonies, as  the  fureil  means  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
ill  ufage  and  oppreffion.  In  order  to  work  the 
greater  impreilion  upon  their  mi' ids,  they  referred 
them,  on  this  occahon,  to  the  wifdom  and  autho- 
rity of  their  own  countryman,  the  great  Montef- 
quieu,  a  name  venerated  by  all  Europe, 

What  advice,  to  ufe  their  own  words,  would 
that  truly  illuftrious  man,  that  advocate  of  free- 
dom and  humanity,  give  you,  was  he  now  living, 
and  knew  that  we,  your  numerous  and  powerful 
neighbours,  animated  by  a  juil:  love  of  our  in^ 
vaded  rights,  and  united  by  the  indiffoltible  bonds 
of  affedion  and  intereft,  called  upon  you,  by  every 
obligation  of  regard  for  yourfelves  and  your  chiU 
dren,  as  we  now  do,  to  join  us  in  our  righteous  con- 
teft,  to  ijiake  a  common  caufe  with  us  therein,  and 
take  a  noble  chance  tor  emerging  from  a  humiliat- 
ing fubjediion  under  governors,  intendants,  and 
niilitary  tyrants,  into  the  firm  rank  and  condition 
of  Englifh  freemen,  whofe  cuflom  it  is,  derived  from 
their  anceflors,  to  make  thofe  tremble  who  dare  to 
think  of  making  them  flaves  ? 

^^  Would  not  this  be  the  purport  of  his  addrefs  ? 
^^  Seize  the  opportunity  prefented  to  you  by  Pro- 
^^  vidence  itfelf,  You  have  been  conquered  into 
^^  liberty,  if  you  adt  as  you  ought.  This  work  is 
^'  not  of  man.  You  are  a  fmall  people  compared 
^'  to  thofe  who,  with  open  arm,s,  invite  you  into  a 
^'  fellowfliip,  A  moment's  refiedlion  fhould  con-? 
^^  vince  yoi],  which  will  be  mod  for  your  intereft 
^^  and  happinefs ;  to  have  all  the  reft  of  America 
^^ypur  unalterable  friends,  or  your  inveterate  ene- 

■^  mies, 
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^^  mies.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia,  every  Co- 
*^  lony  is  now  affociated  :  Your  Province  is  the 
*^  only  link  wanting  to  complete  the  bright  and  itrong 
'^  chain  of  union.  Nature  has  joined  your  country 
*^  to  theirs  ;  do  you  join  your  political  intereft. — 
*^  For  their  own  fakes,  they  never  will  defert  or 
^'  betray  you.  Be  aflured  that  the  happinefs  of  a 
'^  people  inevitably  depends  upon  their  liberty,  and 
*^  their  fpirit  to  alfert  it.  The  value  and  extent  of 
'^  the  advantages  tendered  to  you  are  immenfe.— - 
^'  Heaven  grant  you  may  not  difcover  them  to  be 
*^  blefiings  after  they  have  bid  you  an  eternal 
''  adieu!'' 

They  next  proceed  to  the  article  of  religion; 
and  from  the  liberality  of  fentiments  on  this  fubjed:, 
that  now  charadierizes  the  French  nation,  they  de- 
clare themfelves  entirely  confident,  that  no  ob- 
ftrudlions  will  arife  to  prevent  a  iincere  amity, — 
They  appeal  to  the  concord  fubfifting  between  the 
Protefiants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Switzerland,  as 
an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  benefits  produced  by  fuch 
an  union. 

They  continue  by  exhorting  them  to  beware  of 
thofe  fee  ret  abettors  of  arbitrary  meafures  among 
themfelves,  who  from  private  viev/s  of  avarice  or 
ambition,  may  oppofe  the  real  interell  of  the  Cana- 
dians, and  difTuade  them  from  accepting  the  ad- 
vantageous offers  now  laid  before  them.  They  in- 
form them,  that  Congrefs  has  unanimoufly  voted, 
that  it  will  confider  the  violation  of  their  rights  in 
the  fame  light  as  if  it  were  levelled  at  thofe  of 
the  Englifh  Colonies.  They  advife  them  to  call  a 
Provincial  Meeting,  for  the  elediion  of  Delegates 
to  reprefent  them  in  the  next  continental  Congrefs; 
and  conclude  by  thefe  folemn  and  remarkable 
words : — "  It  is  our  fervent  prayer,  that  God  may 
^^  incline  your  minds  to  approve  our  equitable  and 
l^  ^eceflary  meafures ;  to  add  yourfelves  to  us ;  to 
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**  put  your  fate,  whenever  you  fuffer  injuries  which 
**  you  are  determined  to  oppofe,  not  on  the  flrength 
*^  alone  of  your  lingle  Province,  but  on  the  con- 
*^  folidated  powers  of  North  America." 

Such  were,  in  part,  the  very  words,  and  in  ge- 
neral the  fenfe  and  purport  of  the  various  addreifes 
framed  by  the  Congrefs  in  this  critical  junt^ure  of 
aifairs  in  America.  The  condud:  and  meafures 
which  they  adopted  and  propofed,  met  with  the 
\3niverfal  concurrence  and  applaufe  of  their  confli- 
tuents.  In  no  age  or  country  was  ever  a  greater 
confidence  teflified  in  its  rulers,  than  the  members 
of  the  American  Congrefs  experienced  from  their 
countrymen.  This  indeed  was  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  difpofition  the  people  were  in  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  No  parties 
or  divifions  prevailed  among  them :  th^ir  unani- 
mous accord  againft  Great  Britain,  had  filenced  and 
put  an  end  to  all  thofe  lelTer  caufes  of  contention 
that  are  common  in  all  countries.  The  fame  fpirit 
animated  their  leaders ;  there  was  but  one  voice 
among  them, — that  of  oppofition  to  Britain. 

The  meeting  of  this  Alfembly,  and  its  proceed- 
ings, were  now  become  an  objed:  of  equal  curiofity 
and  importance  in  Europe.  The  political  part  of 
fociety  was  buired  every  where  in  forming  opinions 
and  paffing  judgments  upon  them  ;  and  individuals 
were  folicitous  in  framing  conjedlures  upon  their 
jffue,  according  to  their  refpedtive  wiihes  or  fears. 

But  however  they  might  diifer  in  their  fentiments 
concerning  the  juflice  of  their  caufe,  they  all  agreed 
that  their  meafures  were  conducted  with  a  wifdom 
and  fagacity  worthy  of  the  mofl  confummate  poli- 
ticians. 

Nothing  contributed  more  powerfully  to  imprefs 
people  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  abilities 
than  thofe  public  documents  and  addrefles  of  which 
the  fummary   has  been  given.      The  .llrength  of 

language. 
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language,  energy  of  thought,  and  powers  of  argu- 
ment  they  difplayed,  convinced  even  thofe  who 
were  averfe  to  their  pretenfions,  that  they  were  fup- 
ported  by  men  of  fpirit  and  capacity. 

But  belide  thefe  compoiitions,  a  variety  of  other 
.publications  were  now  daily  arriving  from  America, 
which  did  the  natives  great  honour.  They  mani- 
feiled  a  vigour  and  comprehenlivenefs  of  mind,  un- 
fettered by  modern  effeminacy  of  thinking.  They 
breathed  thofe  maxims  of  liberty,  which  in  ancient 
times  filled  the  Grecian  republics  with  llatefmen, 
patriots,  and  heroes. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  refiftance  of  America 
was  an  objed:  that  ftruck  the  monarchical  dates  of 
Europe  with  admiration  and  aftonifhment.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  obey  with  implicit  veneration  the  royal 
mandates  of  their  refpedtive  fovereigns,  it  could 
hardly  enter  into  their  conceptions,  that  any  fub- 
je(fts  of  fo  great  and  potent  a  rrince  as  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  would  dare  to  difobey  commands, 
emanating  jointly  from  his  authority,  and  that  of 
the  Britifli  Parliament :  their  concurrence  Teemed 
to  conftitute  a  weight  able  to  crulh  at  once  all  op- 
pofition. 

This  opinion  arofe  from  the  limited  fphere  of 
ideas,  wherein  the  principles  of  education  prevalent 
in  European  monarchies,  have  circumfcribed  the 
thoughts  of  mankind.  It  may  even  be  faid,  that 
no  nations  in  Europe,  the  Britiih  excepted,  dare 
carry  reiledlion  much  beyond  what  they  are  taught 
by  their  rulers. 

Hence  proceeds  a  difpofition  eafy  to  manage; 
and  which,  when  occafionally  provoked  to  break 
out  into  murmurs  and  difcontent,  is  foon  apt  to  re- 
turn to  fubmiffion,  on  the  appearance  of  coercive 
meafures  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  While 
threats  only  are  employed  for  this  purpofe,  they 
fi^ay  keep  aloof^  and  threaten  refiftance;  but  when 

they 
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they  fee  the  arm  of  power  lifted  againft  tnem,  their 
fpirits  fail,  and  they  tremble  to  face  the  coming 
iform. 

They  who  wondered  at  the  daringnefs  of  the 
Americans,  did  not  reflect,  that  their  polition  was 
precifcly  fuch  as  will  always  induce  men  to  adt  m 
the  fame  manner.  They  were  the  defcendants  of 
the  freefl  people  upon  earth,  whofe  notions  they 
had  imbibed,  and  whofe  privileges  they  claimed  in 
their  fuUeft  extent,  as  their  undoubted  inheritance. 
Remote  from  the  feat  of  power  and  corruption,  they 
were  not  over-awed  by  the  one,  nor  debilitated  by 
the  other. 

Their  immenfe  diftance  from  the  metropolis, 
had  hitherto  preferved  them  from  the  contagion  of 
minifterial  influence  :  few  were  the  means  of  de- 
taching individuals  from  the  intereft  of  thh  public. 
The  principal  polls  and  offices  in  the  gift  of  go- 
vernment, were  chiefly  bellowed  on  the  natives  of 
Britain  ;  and  the  inferior  employments  were  neither 
numerous  nor  lucrative  enough  to  purchafe  many 
adherents.  Thofe  honorary  diilindtions  which  birth 
and  titles  create,  were  hardly  known  among  them  : 
every  man  occupied  the  rank  which  his  own  induf- 
try,  or  that  of  his  fathers  had  procured  him.  This 
afforded  every  individual  the  profpe(!:1  of  riling  to 
importance  through  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  and 
encouraged  him,  of  courfe,  to  make  a  proper  ufe 
of  them.  Hopes  of  this  nature  excited  univerfal 
emulation,  and  produced  a  laborious  and  diligent 
race  of  men,  full  of  projedls  for  the  making  of  their 
fortunes,  and  not  eaiily  difheartened  by  difficulties. 

They  were  wealthy,  but  it  was  in  the  riches  of 
nature.  The  voluptuous  opulence  of  Europe  had 
not  yet  reached  them.  Society  might  be  faid  to 
have  jull  attained  the  Hate  of  manhood  among  them. 
Their  enjoyments  were  neither  far  fought,  nor 
dearly  purchafcd ;  and  left  their  minds  and  bodies 

unim- 
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Vnlmpaired,  and  fit  for  the  profecutions  of  an  ac- 
tive life. 

The  fimillarity  of  purfuits  and  occupations  among 
them,  created  a  levelling  fpirit,  which  in  the  pre- 
fent  pofture  of  their  affairs  was  of  admirable  fer- 
vice.  It' united  them  thoroughly  in  a  caufe,  which 
was  the  more  a  common  one,  as  they  were  all  equal- 
ly to  partake  of  the  benefit  or  detriment  accruing 
from  its  fuccels  or  failure. 

They  were  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  fond  of 
the  ways  and  habits  of  life  by  long  cuilom  eftab- 
liihed  among  them.  They  did  not  wifli  for  an  in- 
trodudlion  of  thofe  political  fyftems,  which  by  con- 
ferring imaginary  excellence  on  particular  claiTcs, 
contribute  only  to  eilrange  them  in  affection  and 
intereft  from  the  reft  of  the  community.  Nothing 
fets  this  in  a  clearer  light,  than  the  readlnefs  with 
which  all  America  concurred  at  the  very  outfet  of 
its  confederation,  to  provide  againft  the  future  eftab- 
lilliment  of  hereditary  honours. 

No  few^  politicians  both  in  Britain,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  have  taxed  the  Britiili  goverftment 
with  overfight,  in  not  having  long  ago  introduced 
Ulch  diftindions  among  the  Americans.  Titles  of 
nobility  create  a  natural  attachment  to  the  power 
that  confers  them :  by  drawing  individuals  nearer 
to  the  throne,  and  making  them  in  fome  meafure. 
participate  in  its  fplendour,  they  procure  it  fup- 
porters  in  the  day  of  of  need. 

But  w^hether  fuch  a  meafure  would  have  much 
availed  Great  Britain  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  No  people  are  more  attached  to  their 
country,  nor  to  the  life  they  lead  in  it,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Engliili  Colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica. Like  the  native  Indians  difperfed  through- 
out the  immenfe  tradts  of  that  vail  continent,  they 
delight  in  perfonal  independence,  and  feem  to  look 
on  the  boundlefs  wilds   and  foreih  that  furround 

them^ 
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them,  as  retreats  from  oppreffion,  fKould  the  iron 
hand  of  tyranny  compel  them  to  abandon  their  pre- 
fent  manlions. 

Inured  from  early  years  to  the  occupations  and 
toils  of  a  country  life,  they  dwelt  in  the  midfl  of 
rural  plenty,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with- 
ideal  wants.  Such  being  the  condition  of  an  infi- 
nite majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  manners 
and  inclinations  of  many  of  the  moil  opulent,  cor- 
refponding  with  theirs  in  a  very  confiderable  de- 
gree, they  formed,  altogether,  a  body  of  men  too 
well  affected  towards  each  other,  through  that  fym- 
pathy  which  arifes  from  limilitude  of  difpoiition, 
to  have  been  ealily  difunited. 

Experience  has  invariably  Ihown,  that  no  fitua- 
tion  contributes  more  eifedtually  to  invigorate  the 
human  faculties,  than  that  which  is  equally  re- 
moved from  the  prelTures  of  want,  and  the  excefs 
of  affluence.  Either  of  thofe  extremities  is  fatal, 
by  creating  difcouragement  or  indolence.  Thus 
we  fee,  that  in  countries  where  wealth  is  diftributcd 
in  very  unequal  proportions,  exceffivc  wTetched- 
nefs  engeiiders  lloth  and  indolence  on  the  one  hand,, 
and  that  too  much  opulence  produces  diflipatioii. 
and  carelcflhefs  on  the  other. 

This  happy  medium  between  poverty  and  riches^ 
Was  the  moil  defirable  circumilance  that  could  at^ 
tend  the  Americans  at  this  period.  It  approxima- 
ted and  cemented  the  great  body  of  the  people;  it 
made  them  duly  fenlible  of  the  flrength  and  im- 
portance refulting  from  an  equal  diffufion  of 
property,  and  infpired  them  with  a  refolution  ta 
maintain  themfelves  in  fuch  a  flate. 

The  Americans,  throughout  the  whole  of  thi^ 
conteil,  entertained  a  very  clear  idea- of  their  own^ 
lituation,  and  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  They  Hood 
prepared  on  their  own  ground,  where  plenty  of  re- 
fources  were  at  hand :  fliould  not  thefe  prove  fuf- 
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ficient  to  withiiand  the  power  of  Britain,  they  well 
knew  where  others  might  be  found.  The  jealoufy 
of  all  Europe,  of  thofe  flates  in  particular  whofe 
enmity  to  Britain  was  natural  and  hereditary,  was  a 
fund  fl-om  whence  to  derive  fupplies,  which  politi- 
cal inveteracy  would  render  inexhauilible  while  the 
quarrel  lafted. 

The  condition  of  Great  Britain  was  the  reverfe 
in  every  refpedt.  She  was  torn  with  divifions  at 
home,  that  rendered  one  half  of  the  nation  an  ene- 
my to  the  other.  The  very  fubjed:  of  the  difpute 
with  America  was  the  caufe  of  endlefs  conteil.  She 
had  an  immenfe  ocean  to  crofs  before  ihe  arrived  at 
the  fcene  of  adtion.  The  preparation  and  expenc^ 
for  fo  vail  an  enterprize,  were  necelTarily  prodigi- 
ous. Add  to  this  the  avowed  unwillingnefs  in  mul- 
titudes of  thofe  who  were  to  draw  the  fword  in  this 
quarrel,  and  the  divided  opinions  of  the  wifefl  mert 
in  the  nation  what  plan  of  adting  was  the  molt 
eligible. 

But  independent  of  thefe  difficulties,  wh!ch  were 
fufficient  to  alarm  the  moil  forward  and  confident, 
there  was  another  of  fuch  magnitude,  as  feemed  of 
itfelf  to  render  the  attempt  impradticable.  This 
was  the  critical  lituation  of  the  public  funds. — 
Great  Britain  was  now  at  the  eve  of  a  war,  that 
threatened  to  prove  the  molt  perilous  and  expen- 
sive of  any  fne  had  waged  for  ages.  Her  refources, 
though  great,  were  in  evident  danger  of  foon  di- 
minilhing  through  its  operations.  The  {landing 
revenue  was  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  flate 
on  this  occafion;  and  the  fears  of  thofe  who  could 
alone  advance  the  neceffary  fupplies,  were  to  be 
overcome  by  views  of  intereft. 

But  even  this  powerful  lure  was  confiderably 
Weakened  by  the  relled:ion  on  the  precarious  flate 
of  the  Britilh  finances.  All  Europe  was  ailonifhed 
at  the  boldnefs  of  Britain  in  commencing  a  war  fo 
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terrible  in  its  appearances,  when  loadecj  witli  fuch 
enormous  debts.  It  feemed  utterly  impoffible  for 
the  nation  to  bear  any  additional  weight ;  and  po- 
litical calculators  were  eager  in  predidiing  a  national 
bankruptcy,  in  caie- Britain  lliould  perlift  in  the 
hoftile  niealure|>#'had  relblved. 

The  general  opinion  of  Europe  was  decifivelf 
againft  thefe  meafures.  They  deemed  it  the 
height  of  impolicy  in  the  Englifh,  to  attack  their 
Colonies,  and  carry  their  arms  fo  far  abroad,  while 
their  own  affairs  were  in  fuch  diforder  at  home. 

The  Americans  were  loudly  of  this  opinion.  The 
refiflance  they  threatened  was  greatly  founded  on 
the  prefumption  that  Britain  was  too  much  entang- 
led with  domeilic  difficulties  to  turn  her  attention 
to  fo  great  a  diflance. 

Their  arguments  againft  the  probability*  of  fuch 
a  condudt  in  the  Britiih  miniflry,  were  enforced  with 
that  warmth  and  impetuofity  which  characterized 
all  their  proceedings. 

Is  this  a  time,  faid  they,  for  Britain  to  rufli  to 
war  with  her  Colonies,  whofe  wealth  and  ftrength 
conftitute  fo  great  a  part  of  her  own,  when  fur- 
Tounded  by  enemies  wiffiing  for  her  dellrucftion, 
and  that  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  accelerate 
it  ?  To  attack  America,  is  in  fact  to  attack  herfelf* 
Such  an  enterprize,  to  fay  nothing  of  its  injuftice, 
is  founded  on  folly,  and  mull  end  in  ruin :  in  lo* 
fing  America,  Britain  will  lofe  a  third  of  her  domi- 
nions, her  commerce,  and  her  power.  Neither 
will  her  lolTes  terminate  here.  To  fpill  the  blood 
of  the  Americans,  the  befl  of  her  own  muft  be  ihed. 
Her  braveft  foldiers  and  failors  muft  be  facrificed 
in  this  fatal  quarrel.  Her  treaiwres  will  no  lefs  be 
profufed,  and  all  her  refources  flrained  to  their 
utmoit  bearing.  If  llie  perlift  in  this  unrighteous 
quarrel,  the  day  will  certainly  come,  when  "her 
ilrength  will  be  exhaulled,  her  trade  and  manufac- 
•  tures 
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tures  ruined,  and  her  population  diminilhed,  when 
her  revenues  mull  unavoidably  fail,  her  credit  va- 
niih,  and  her  debts  overwhelm  her  beyond  any  pof- 
iibility  of  prevention. 

Such  was  the  general  llile  of  the  Americans  when 
engaged  on  this  fubjedt.  Fully  perfuaded  of  the 
reditude  of  their  notions,  as  well  as  the  juflice  of 
their  caufe,  they  flattered  themfelves  that  the  fame 
ideas  would  be  adopted  in  Britain,  and  preponde- 
rate at  laft  over  all  motives  of  refentment. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  were  zealoufly  occupied 
in  maintaining  by  dint  of  reafoning,  the  propriety  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  imprefling  people  with  a  con- 
vidion,  that  they  adled  upon  the  cleareft  and  moil 
unquellionable  principle  of  natural  equity* 

Many  were  the  apologies  that  appeared  in  their  be- 
half at  this  time,  not  only  in  America  and  Britain, 
but  in  various  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  were 
circulated  every  where  with  great  induflry,  and  read 
wdth  equal  attention.  They  were  confidered  as  the 
plea  of  America  before  the  bar  of  European  wifdom ; 
the  light  in  which  the  Americans  wilhed  them  to  be 
viewed. 

We  are  accufed,  faid  they,  of  difobedience  to  the 
Britilh  legiilature,  of  ingratitude  to  our  mother 
country,  and  of  harbouring  a  long  premeditated 
defign  of  cafting  off  all  further  acknowledgment  of 
her  fovereignty,  and  becoming  our  own  mauers*  To 
this  we  anfwer,  that  we  obferve  the  Britiih  laws 
with  the  greatefl  fidelity  ;  but  that  it  is  not  confor- 
mable to  the  fpirit  and  meaning  of  thefe  laws,  that 
any  man  fhould  be  fubjedt  to  the  government  oi 
thofe  whom  he  has  not,  in  fome  meaiure,  confented 
to  obey.  In  Britain,  all  people,  if  they  have  not  a 
diredl  vote  in  the  eledion  of  a  Parliament,  pofTefs 
however  many  indirect  means  of  oppofmg  or  fa- 
vouring candidates*  They  refide  on  the  fpot,  and 
whatever  laws  are  enacted  within  the  doors  of  Par- 
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iiament,   afFed  the   members  themfelves,  no  lefs. 
than  the  people  at  large. 

This  cannot  be  alledged  in  the  cafe  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. They  live  in  a  country  three  thoufand 
miles  diftant  from  Britain.  Adts  of  Parliament  are 
therefore  made  by  perfons  with  whom  they  are  to- 
tally unconned:ed,  and  over  whom,  of  courfe,  they 
can  have  no  influence;  whereas  in  England  this  in- 
fluence IS  fuch,  as  often  to  conftrain  the  Parliament 
to  repeal  ad:s  that  are  unpopular.  So  different  in- 
deed is  the  lituation  of  the  Americans  in  this  re- 
fpc(ft,  that  the  more  they  are  opprelTed  by  the  Bri- 
tiih  legiflature,  the  more  it  may  become  popular 
on  this  very  account,  from  transferring  to  America 
burdens  thought  too  opprefTive  in  Britain. 

Thus,  continued  they,  our  interefts  are  brought 
into  difcuflion  by  fuch  as  have  no  concern  in  fup- 
porting  them.  What  other  confequence  can 
we  exped:,  than  that  they  will  facrifice  them, 
without  remorfe  or  dread,  to  the  conveniency 
of  that  community  to  which  they  belong? — 
It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  few  generous  and 
feeling  individuals  may  befriend  us,  or  that  the 
oppofers  of  miniflry  may  from  factious  principles 
efpoufe  our  caufe  ;  but  the  voice  of  true  patriots,  we 
know  from  long  experience,  is  foon  drowned  in  a 
miniilerial  majority,  whenever  it  proves  difpleaf- 
ing;  and  we  know  as  well,  that  the  alliftance  of 
fadlion  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

Is  it  reafonable  then  to  blame  us  for  taking  our 
dearell  interelts  into  our  own  hands,  efpecially  as 
we  do  not  by  this  forfwear  our  allegiance  to  Bri- 
tain? We  leave  her  in  poilcllion  of  an  immenfe  pro- 
portion of  authority  over  us.  We  make  no  laws 
without  her  confent.  even  in  our  domeflic  concerns. 
She  appoints  our  Governors,  and  every  officer  of 
any  confequence.  She  regulates  our  trade  in  every 
■quarter  of  the  globe.     She  declares  war,  and  makess 
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peace,  without  confulting  us ;  and  we  are  willing 
to  fight  her  battles,  and  fliare  in  her  good  or  evil 
fortune^  without  repining  at  the  inferiority  of  our 
condition.  Is  not  all  this  a  fufficient  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  fovereignty  ?  and  can  Ihe  in  honour  or 
humanity  claim  any  more  ? 

The  accufation  of  ingratitude  is  equally  ground- 
lefs.  We  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  teflify- 
ing  our  attachment  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  oc- 
currences of  private  life,  we  have  always  been  for- 
ward to  fhow  how  fincerely  we  cherilhed  her  re- 
membrance. Of  this  let  thofe  natives  of  Britain 
bear  witnefa,  who  vifited  or  fettled  in  America  be- 
fore the  late  diflurbances  :  the  civility,  or,  to  fpeak 
with  more  propriety,  the  cordiality  and  affe&ion 
they  were  treated  with,  amply  proved  our  regard 
for  the  country  from  which  they  came ;  and  we 
never  could  mention  that  country  without  emotion 
and  rapture. 

In  public  tranfadlions  our  behaviour  was  the 
fame.  When  did  Britain  engage  in  any  conteft,  and 
find  us  backward  to  join  her  >  Did  we  ever  refufe 
her  our  treafures  or  our  blood  ?  Did  we  not  rejoice  at 
her  fucceffes,  or  mourn  over  her  difafters,  as  much 
as  if  they  were  our  own  } 

True  it  is  our  anceilors  came  from  Britain ;  and 
ihe  has  cherifhed  and  protedled  America  for  a  long 
courfe  of  years.  But  if  cool  unprejudiced  reflec- 
tion may  be  permitted,  was  it  for  us  alone  her  cares 
were  exerted?  Did  not  the  relation  we  bore 
demand  her  immediate  fupport  of  America,  for 
the  prefervation  of  herfelf  ?  In  the  many  wars 
wherein  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  lince 
the  foundation  of  her  Colonies,  not  one  can  be  laid 
to  their  fole  account  :  They  were  the  joint  concern 
of  both. 

In  the  mean  time  this  protedtion  has  been  amply 

repaid.      The  exclufive  enjoyment  of  t-he  whole 
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American  trade,  is  a  price  which  all  the  world  will 
allow  to  be  more  than  adequate  for  the  benefits  wc 
have  derived  from  Britain.  But  fuppofing  it  to  be 
no  more  than  what  Ihe  has  a  right  to  expedl,  have 
\Ve  not,  by  paying  it  faithfully,  acquitted  ourfelves. 
of  our  debt,  and  acquired  therefore  the  right,  on 
our  part,  of  calling  ourfelves  an  honeft  and  punc- 
tual people. 

The  title  of  mother  country  is  often  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  Britain.  We  admit  the  title; — we  even 
glory  in  it;  but  w^e  have  not  difgraced  it :  We  have 
ftdled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  world, 
that  we  are  worthy  of  being  called  her  fons.  We 
have  obeyed  her  juil  and  lawful  commands ;  we 
have  exerted  ourfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  our  abili- 
ties for  her  intereft  and  honour;  we  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  heavy  burdens  to  eafe  her  ;  we  have  even  pa- 
tiently acquiefced  in  her  will  and  pleafure,  when  we 
might  juftly  have  complained  of  her  feverity,  but 
our  afFedions  got  the  better  of  our  refentments,  and 
we  could  not  diveft  ourfelves  of  the  feelings  of  du- 
tiful children,  and  loyal  fubjedts. 

But  there  is  a  term  at  which  obedience  ceafes  tcK 
be  a  duty  or  a  virtue,  and  becomes  fervility  and 
bafenefs :  this  term  was  haftened  by  the  imperiouf- 
nefs  of  thcfe  who  adminiflered  the  affairs  of  Britain. 
Proud  of  her  fucceifes  in  a  war  in  which  Ihe  had 
Triumphed  over  the  two  moft  potent  monarchies  in 
Europe,  {he  confidently  prefumed  that  the  dread 
of  her  power  would  obviate  all  ideas  of  difputing 
her  commands,  and  that  whatever  Ihe  thought  pro- 
per to  enjoin  would  iiiiplicitly  be  complied  with. 

In  this  fatal  prefumption,  Ihe  ventured  ta  try  the 
condcfccndence  of  America;  forgetting  that  ihe  had 
flretched  it  to  its  utmoft  bearing,  and  could  not 
require  more  without  alfuming  the  chara<fter  of  a 
tyrant.  But  in  an  evil  hour  for  Britain,  her  haugh- 
tinefs  overcame  her  prudence,  and  fhe  over-leapt 
thofe  bounds  of  authority  which  ought  tahave  been 
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held  as  facred  as  thofe  limits  that  fix  the  territorial 
rights  of  nations. 

Such  were  the  reafonings  and  arguments  of  the 
Americans  in  defence  of  their  proceedings.  Ths 
jealoufy  prevailing  againil  Great  Baitain,  gained 
them  a  favourable  reception  every  where.  They 
were  read,  approved,  and  admired  with  a  kind  of 
enthuliafm.  One  would  have  thought  Europe  was 
in  alliance  with  that  part  of  the  world;  and  that 
Great  Britain  was  an  ambitious  aggrefTor,  whofe 
iniquitous  attempts  ought  to  be  reliiled,  and  againfl 
whom  it  behoved  all  nations  to  unite. 

Thefe  notions  fpread  every  where  with  afloniihing 
rapidity.  What  contributed  moil  powerfully  to 
render  them  acceptable,  was  that  feveral  individu- 
als of  great  eminence  in  political  knowledge  took  up 
the  pen  in  their  recommendation.  Britain  was  re- 
prefented  in  the  moft  injurious  light :  ihe  was  ac- 
cufed  of  defigning  not  only  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
but  an  exclufive  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  as  fe- 
cretly  determined  to  overturn  all  the  obftrudtions 
formed  by  laws  and  equity,  in  the  profecution  of 
that  tyrannical  fcheme. 

Among  the  various  nations  that  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  Americans,  none  iignalized  themfelves 
more  than  the  French.  They  did  it  with  the  more 
warmth  and  vehemence,  as  the  Englilh  nation  was 
the  principal  objed:  at  which  thefe  were  levelled. — 
They  found  or  invented  fufficient  caufes  to  irritate 
the  Colonies ;  they  fet  their  imaginations  on  the  rack 
to  furnilh  them  with  pretexts  for  renouncing  all  fur- 
ther adherence  to  the  parent  ilate,  by  which  they 
reprefe.nted  them  to  have  been  treated  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  the  attachment  they  had  fo  long,  and 
fo  invariably  teftiiied  for  her  ;  and  that  entirely  ab- 
folved  them  of  all  obligatiou  to  remain  any  longer 
in  her  fubjed:ion. 
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it  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  true,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  though  paffive  under  a  form  of  go- 
vernment which  is  extremely  oppreffive,  preferve  a 
high  fenfe  of  the  value  of  political  liberty,  and  ex- 
prefs  great  refpedt  for  thofe  nations  that  have  been 
brave  or  wife  enough  to  fave  themfclves  from  that 
contagion  of  flavery,  which  has  over-run  almoft  all 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

So  ftrong  is  their  partiality  to  the  caufe  of  free- 
dom, that  when  the  French  miniftry,  under  the 
late  King,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Corlica,  in 
virtue  of  the  ceflion  which  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
made  of  that  ifland  to  France,  the  Coriicans  had 
numerous  partizans  and  well-wilhers  among  the 
French,  who  fcrupled  not  openly  to  extol  the  refo^ 
lution  of  thofe  iilanders,  and  to  fpeak  of  them  as 
men  w^ho  deferved  a  better  fate  than  to  be^  fubdued 
by  France,  or  fubmit  to  Genoa. 

This  fpirit  arofe  with  double  vigour  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 
and  America.  The  confcioufnefs  of  the  good-wifhes 
of  the  Court  to  this  latter,  gave  life  to  the  national 
partiality  in  its  favour,  and  emboldened  people  to 
fpeak  anci  write  their  fentiments  without  reflraint. 

They  did  both  with  fo  much  boldnefs  and  lati- 
tude of  thought  on  the  fubjed:,  that  perfons  unac- 
quainted with  the  lituation  of  France,  would  have 
imagined  from  the  various  tradts  they  publifhed  on 
this  occafion,  that  France  was  a  country  of  perfed: 
freedom,  and  the  French  a  nation  of  republicans. 

The  truth  is,  that  liberty  is  fo  truly  the  clear  and 
inconteilible  right  of  mankind,  that  even  they  who 
have  never  poflefled,  nor  expedt  ever  to  poflefs  it, 
cannot  help  feeling  its  value,  and  the  propriety  of 
averting  it  in  all  who  have  it  in  their  power, 

There  is  fomethjng  fo  interefting  in  the  idea  o( 
public  freedom,  that  whenever  a  people  take  up 
strms  either  to  defend  or  to  recover  it,  thev  ar(?  fur^ 
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of  meeting  with  the  open  countenance  of  all  who 
dare  beflow  it,  and  with  the  fecret  good-wifhes  of 
all  who  fear  to  exprefs  them. 

Men  who  are  combating  for  freedom,  are  in  fome 
meafure  the  champions  of  mankind:  they  fight, 
as  it  were,  for  the  univerfal  caufe  of  fociety.  This 
naturally  engages  the  prediledlion  of  all  who  behold 
the  ilrife.  Tyrants,  and  their  abettors,  are  necef- 
fary  objedts  of  hatred  ;  we  rejoice  to  fee  them  over- 
thrown ;  and  though  we  ihould  derive  no  immedi- 
ate benefit  from  their  fall,  we  yet  partake  of  that 
which  refults  to  others,  by  the  fatisfadtion  we  can- 
not help  feeling  at  the  defeat  of  injuftice  and  op- 
preflion. 

In  the  very  countries  that  groan  under  the  fe- 
verell  defpotifm,  the  public  cannot  be  prevented 
from  teilifying  its  approbation  of  thefe  fuccefsful 
efforts  in  vindication  of  the  common  rights  of  men. 
A  fympathetic  pleafure  arifes  from  them,  which  is 
communicated  throughout  all  ranks  and  degrees. — 
It  is  a  kind  of  revenge  indireftly  levelled  at  thofe 
who  opprefs  them,  and  in  which  they  indulge  them- 
felves  the  more  readily,  as  they  have  no  other  way 
of  exprefiing  their  refentment. 

Another  motive  may  be  afligned  for  the  content- 
ment accruing  from  events  of  this  nature.  They 
hold  up  ferious  admonitions  to  arbitrary  princes, 
and  warn  them  to  be  moderate  in  the  exercife  of 
their  power,  left  they  fliould,  in  their  turn  experi- 
ence the  wrath  and  indignation  of  an  injured  people. 
Confcious  of  this  effed:  upon  the  minds  of  their  ru- 
lers, nations  view  fuch  events  as  the  beft  of  leiTons 
to  thofe  who  hold  them  in  fubjedtion. 

To  thefe  caufes  may  be  afcribecj  the  eagcrnefs 
with  which  men  have  always  fided  with  the  oppref- 
fed.  The  Americans  were  reputed  ill-ufed ;  this 
excited  compaffion ;  they  were  defcribed  at  the  fame 
time  as  a  refolute  and  brave  people,  determined  to 
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refift  oppreflion;  this  procured  them  efleem  and 
refped,  and  raifed  them  a  multitude  of  adherents 
in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Before  this  period,  the  vaft  continent  of  North 
America  was  hardly  known  to  moil  Europeans,  but 
by  its  geographical  poiition  on  the  maps  of  the 
globe.  They  were  totally  ignorant  that  nations 
were  Ulently  rearing  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
would  one  day  difpute  its  poiTefiion  with  one  of  the 
greateil  powers  in  Europe.  The  fudden  difclofure 
of  fo  vaft  a  fcene,  flruck  all  people  with  aftonifh- 
ment.  It  fufpended  their  attention  to  all  other  ob- 
jeds  :  thefe  became  comparatively  fmall,  when  fet 
againfl  thofe  events  which  were  now  the  fubjed:  of 
nniverfal  expedation. 

The  French,  in  particular,  were  longing  to  fee 
the  fword  drawn  by  both  parties.  Both*miniftry 
and  people  concurred  in  this  wilh ;  the  iirfl  in  full 
hope  of  difmembering  an  empire  of  which  they  be-» 
gan  to  {land  in  the  greateft  dread  ;  the  fecond  from 
popular  anipathy,  no  lefs  than  natural  impulfe  in 
favour  of  men  who  were  reprefented  as  ftruggUng 
againfl  their  oppreiibrs. 

From  thefe  caufes  France  was  more  intent  on  the 
tranfadlions  now  taking  place  in  America,  than  any 
other  power.  She  beheld  with  pleafure  the  proba- 
bility of  amofl  fanguinary  contefl  between  her  an^ 
cient  rival,  and  the  Colonies  which  fhe  had  taken  fo 
much  time  to  found  and  bring  to  maturity,  and  had 
protedled  at  fo  vail  an  ex  pence.  She  rejoiced  to  fee 
the  fruits  of  fo  much  fagacity  and  care^  the  pro-* 
duce  of  near  two  centuries,  on  the  point  of  being 
torn  for  ever  from  the  hands  that  planted  them. 
Her  only  apprehenfion  was,  that  a  fenfe  of  their 
mutual  intereils  might  reconcile  the  jarring  parties, 
and  prevent  them  from  coming  to  thofe  extremities 
into  which  her  clandeiline  endeavours  were  now  fe=^ 
duloufiy  exerted  to  precipitate  bgth, 

Th^ 
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The  'meeting  of  the  American  Congrefs  opened 
the  faireft  profpedt  of  realizing  the  fanguine  expec- 
tations Ihe  had  entertained,  that  America,  confid- 
ing in  her  flrength,  would  refufe  to  make  the  con- 
ceffions  demanded  by  Britain  ;  and  that  neither  of 
the  contendants  being  in  any  difpolition  to  yield, 
difputes  wQ^ld  arife  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  render 
an  appeal  to  force  unavoidable. 

Elated  with  thefe  ideas,  the  French  miniflry  view- 
ed this  meeting  of  the  Congrefs  as  the  firll  flep  to 
the  great  revolution  they  were  looking  for.  The 
altercation,  from  being  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
gun and  maintained  by  individuals,  was  gradually 
become  a  national  quarrel  of  the  moil  ferious  na- 
ture. It  had  already  produced  an  effed:  of  the  lail 
importance  ;  it  had  united  all  America  under  one 
government  :  Britain  had  no  longer  a  iingle  Colo- 
ny to  contend  with ;  Ihe  had  them  all  to  face  under 
one  denomination. 

The  difference  between  the  language  they  held 
■when  a  funder,  and  the  flile  they  now  alTumed,  was 
manifefl  to  every  obferving  man.  They  did  not, 
indeed,  caft  off  at  once  all  refpedt  and  fubmiffion ; 
but  their  conceptions  were  bold  beyond  any  former 
precedent,  and  their  expreffions  were  animated  to 
^  degree  that  bordered  on  defiance. 

The  deliberations  of  Congrefs,  indeed,  were  at- 
tended with  fecrecy,  and  the  daringnefs  of  their 
fpeeches  was  known  only  to  thofe  who  were  prefent : 
but  the  refult  of  thefe  deliberations  proved  in  what 
a  tone  they  had  been  conducted,  and  with  what 
Jcind  of  fpirit  the  members  were  adluated. 

The  unufual  boldnefs  and  animation  that  accom- 
panied all  difcourfes  and  writings  of  private  indivi- 
duals, correfponded  with  the  fpiritednefs  of  their 
leaders  :  it  went  even  further.  As  they  were  not 
bound  by  formalities,  they  kept  no  meafures  ii> 
iheir  iuveftives  againft  the  politics  of  Britain  :  they 

f|)9k9 
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fpoke  like  men  who  well  forefaw  the  iflue  of  the  con* 
tell;  and  were  not  therefore  apprehenfive  of  the 
confeqnences  of  what  they  might  fpeak  or  write. 
•  The  time  is  come,  faid  they,  to  fix  ourfelves 
npon  a  ftable  ground.  Let  us  at  once  know  our 
deftiny  :  freedom  or  Havery  is  now  the  queftion  : 
fhall  we,  a  great,  a  numerous  people,  h'umbly  fub- 
mit  to  be  ruled  by  another  nation  that  has  not  con- 
quered us,  and  that  dwells  in  a  diiferent  hemif- 
phere  ?  Let  our  courage  firfl  be  tried,  and  vidlory 
decide  between  us.  It  were  a  Iharjie  for  men  to 
yield  before  fuch  a  decilion. 

What  are  the  foundations  upon  which  they  ered:  a 
tight  of  fovereignty  over  us  ?  Is  it  on  their  fupe- 
rior  virtue,  or  brighter  capacity  ?  The  firil  they  have 
candour  enough  not  to  prefume  upon  :  they  frankly 
acknowledge  themfelves,  and  if  they  did  not,  we 
know  them  to  be  a  corrupt  and  venal  people  in  every 
thing  relating  to  politics  and  government.     With 
what  a  face  can  fuch  a  people  claim  the  prerogative 
of  governing  a  diflant  nation,  not  worfe,  if  not  bet- 
ter than   themfelves }  What  renders  fuch  a  claim 
the  more  unreafonable,  is  the  impoffibility  of  their 
being  acquainted  with  our  condition  lb  well  as  our- 
felves. A  fmall  number  of  thofe  who  compofe  their 
Parliament,  are  men  of  knowledge  and  experience ; 
but  the  major  part  is  made  up  of  perfons  whofe 
wealth  only  could  have  feated  them  there  ;  and  fome 
of  whom  lie  under  the  imputation  of  a  bad  charac- 
ter^    Shall  fuch  an  Aflembly,  chofen  by  a  diminu- 
tive proportion  of  the  people,  whofe  votes  are  al- 
Bioft   all  purchafed,  and  who  themfelves  will  fell 
their  own  to  the  higheft  bidder;  fhall  fuch  an  Af-^ 
fembly   arrogate  the  right  of  making  laws  for  us, 
who  arc  as  knowing  as  themfelvs  in    general  mat-^ 
ters,  and  much  more  competent  to  the  tafk  of  pro- 
viding for  our  own  welfare,  without  going  three 
thoufand  miles  to  aik  fov  advice  ? 
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Their  capacity  we  refpe£t,  indeed,  much  pore 
than  their  virtue;  but  while  it  is  continually  prof- 
tituted,  it  is  much  more  dangerous  than  iliedio- 
crity  of  talents  accompanied  by  good  intention^ : 
thele  will  go  much  farther  in  promoting  the^ood 
of  the  community,  than  brightnefs  of  geiHUs  at- 
tended by  a  dubious  charader.  But  allow^ing  tiidi' 
abilities  to  be  ever  fo  fplendid,  and  even  Superior  tQ 
our  own,  Hill  we  have  capacity  enough  to  manage 
our  own  concerns ;  and  experience  lias  fliown  it  ta 
a  proverb,  that  every  one  is  bell  converfant  in  hi$ 
own  affairs. 

But  why  ihould  we  diflemtle  our  fentiments  on 
their  condudt  and  intentions  refpediing  America  ? 
They  planted  Colonies  with  no  other  view  than  td 
make  them  fubfervient  to  their  own  conveniency. 
While  unable  to  exercife  a  will  of  our  own,  we 
yielded  paflively  to  their  fuperior  power  ;  and  they 
made  the  mofl  of  us  accordingly.  But  we  are  no 
longer  in  that  Infant  ftate  of  Colonifation,  w4iich 
obliged  us  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands. While  their  behaviour  to  us  is  di(flated  by 
humanity,  we  Hiall  gladly  remember  that  we  both 
originate  from  the  fame  ancciliors;  but  if  they  con- 
lider  their  poffeflion  of  the  land  occupied  by  thefc 
in  former  ages,  as  a  title  to  lord  it  over  us,  we  are 
not  fo  deftitute  of  fenfe  or  fpirit,  as  to  admit  of  fo 
vinjuft  and  groundlefs  a  claim.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  a  period  of  ftrength  and  maturity  that  forbids  ns 
to  bend  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  :  it  were  a  Ihame, 
if  convinced  of  our  own  power  and  importance,  we 
Ihould  tamely  give  ourfelves  up  to  the  controul  of 
another  people. 

Let  not  Britain,  therefore,  attribute  it  to  petu- 
lance or  difaffedlion,  that  we  think  ourfelves  autho- 
rifed  to  alTume  the  diredlion  of  our  own  affairs.  We 
are  willing,  we  are  defirous  to  remain  her  everlaftr 
jAg  friends^  and  fellow  fubjeds  to  the  monarch  that 
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wears  her  crown  ;  but  let  lier   not  deceive  herfelf 
with  a  vain  hope  that  we  ihall  defcend  any  lower. 

But  what  hopes  have  we,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Entain  will  accept  of  thefe  offers  ?  Fleets  and  ar- 
mies are  the  means  by  which  fhe  evidently  propofes 
to  retain  us  in  her  bonds.  Behold  what  is  now 
tranfading  at  Boflon :  this  is  a  true  earned  of  the 
condu(5l  ii:c  intends  to  hold  with  America. 

What  remains  to  be  done  in  our  lituation,  but 
manfully  to  fkce  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  ? 
When  attacked  wnh  fire  and  fvvord,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  repel  the  affailants  with  the  like  weapons 
of  deflrudtion  ? 

The  eyes  of  Engliflifuen  are  now  upon  us ;  and 
numbers',  perhaps  the  miijority,  do  not  wifh  to  fee 
us  proftrate  ourfelves  before  the  iron  rod  that  is  lift- 
ed over  our  heads.  They  would  defpife  us  for  fuch 
cowardice,  and  deem  us  unworthy  of  the  forefathers 
of  whom  we  make  fuch  a  boafl. 

Let  us  then  rouze  ourfelves.  Let  us  go  forth  and 
give  our  invaders  the  meeting.  Let  our  tongues 
and  our  pens  be  filent,  until  our  deeds  have  proved 
that  we  have  fpoken  and  written  no  more  than  what 
we  dare  to  perform.  Until  this  is  done,  Britain 
will  not  think  that  we  deferve  to  be  treated  like 
Englifhmen. 

Such  was  the  flile  and  manner  of  the  number- 
lefs  publications  that  appeared  in  America  at  this 
time. 

What  added,  doubtlefs,  confiderably  to  the  zeal 
thus  manifefled  in  the  common  caufe,  was  the  fpi- 
rit  exerted  upon  this  occafion  by  the  independent 
clergy.  They  faithfully  adhered  to  the  people  ;  and 
by  their  condudl  and  difcourfes,  Showed. that  they 
confidered  themfelves  as  equally  interelled  with  the 
reft  of  the  community,  in  maint-aining  its  various 
claims. 

There 
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There  is  probably  no  country  upon  earth  where 
the  inhabitants  are  more  under  the  influence  of  their 
preachers  than  New-England.  To  Ipeak  with  im- 
partiality, they  are  ufually  men  of  irreproachable 
character,  iinccre  and  laborious  in  their  vocation, 
and  exemplary  in  their  lives  and  manners. 

Men  of  this  defcription,  many  of  whom  were 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  eloquence,  were 
powerful  afiiflants  in  fpiriting  up  the  people  to  co- 
operate with  their  leaders  in  reiiiVmg  the  defigns  of 
Britain,  which  were  painted  to  them  in  all  the  co- 
lours of  injuftice  and  tyranny. 

The  difcourfes  addreffed  to  the  people  from  the 
pulpits  in  New-England,  made  the  greater  impref- 
iion,  as  they  were  unbcught  and  flowed  from  prin- 
ciple. The  caufe  of  the  public,  from  this  method 
of  fupporting  it,  became  more  facred  and  refped:- 
able.  It  created  a  kind  of  r^digious  attachment, 
and  infpired  men  with  an  enthufiallic  courage  to 
defend  it. 

The  confequence  v;as,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
New-England  took  up  arms  with  the  moft  confcl- 
entious  perfuafion  of  the  juflice  and  rectitude  of  do- 
ing it.  They  v/ent  to  the  field  of  battle,  convinced 
that  if  they  fell,  it  v/as  in  a  caufe  that  Heaven  ap- 
proved. Sentim.ents  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  ta 
prodce  intrepidity. 

The  Congrefs  beheld  with  much  fatisfadtion  thi$ 
imiverfal  difpofition  to  coiiKide  with  the  meafures, 
which,  it  perceived,  mufl  foon  be  taken  in  the 
prefent  circumflances.  From  the  irrefiflible  power 
of  the  Britifli  miniHry,  it  clearly  forefaw  that  the 
Vitmoil  efiforts  would  be  made  to  reduce  America  by 
force  of  arms.  The  refolutions  adopted  in  the  laft 
feffion  of  Parliament,  left  no  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion otherwife  than  by  complying  with  the  adfcs  it 
had  lately  pafTed,  and  which  were  the  chief  caufe 
of  the  prefent  fermentation  throughout  America. 

That 
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That  AfTembly  was  duly  aware  of  the  dangers 
they  muft  encounter  in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking 
as  that  of  meeting  regular  troops  in  fight,  flufhed 
with  former  victories,  and  commanded  by  officers 
of  tried  valour  and  experience.  But  it  relied,  at 
the  fame  time,  on  the  nature  of  the  country  wherein 
the  war  would  be  waged  ;  full  of  paffes  and  defiles, 
interfedted  with  numberlefs  rivers  and  ftreams,  and 
covered  in  fo  large  a  proportion  with  woods  and 
hills.  All  thefe  were  powerful  impediments  to  the 
jnotions  of  armies;  and  would  render  the  fuperior 
difcipline  of  the  Britiili  forces  much  lefs  formida- 
ble  than  it  might  at  firfl  appear. 

In  order  not  to  be  wanting  to  themfelves  in  fo 
critical  an  exigency,  lifts  were  carefully  procured 
of  the  number  of  fencible  men  in  every  Colony, 
and  of  thofe  efpecially  who  had  ferved  during  the 
iaft  war.  As  no  more  than  twelve  years  had  inter* 
vened  lince  that  period,  near  two  thirds  of  thofe 
who  had  borne  arms  at  that  time,  were  ftill  alive, 
if  one  may  rely  on  the  computation  which  allows 
two  men  out  of  three  to  be  furviving  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years. 

This  examination  of  their  refources  for  the  mili- 
tary lift,  was  far  from  unfatisfadtory.  During  the 
progrefs  of  the  preceding  war,  more  than  forty 
thoufand  Americans  had  taken  the  field  in  their  fuc- 
ceflive  turns :  their  ftanding  complement  was  twenty- 
iive  thoufand.  AUowins;  for  the  various  accidents 
concomitant  on  life,  a  fund  ftill  remained  conlifting 
of  about  twelve  thoufand  men,  who  had  feen  adtual 
fervice,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  pf 
arms  and  military  difcipiiiie. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.      VIII. 

TraufaBions  In  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  Colonies, 

AFTER  laying  the  foundation  of  the  republi- 
can fyftem,  fo  long  propofed  by  the  leading 
men  in  America,  and  providing  for  an  efFedtual  re- 
finance to  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  the  Con- 
grefs  feparated,  after  a  feffion  of  near  two  months. 

Intelligence  of  the  meeting  and  tranfadlions  of 
this  AlTembly,  fpeedily  reached  England  ;  but  not- 
withllanding  their  importance,  they  did  not  feem 
to  occalion  much  alarm  to  the  generality  of  people. 
That  party  which  adhered  to  the  views  and  refolu- 
tions  of  the  miniflry,  placed  fo  much  confidence-  in 
their  abilities,  and  in  the  meafures  which  they  had 
lately  taken  to  bring  the  Americans  to  obedience, 
that  they  felt  no  apprehenfion  on  account  of  the 
bold  proceedings  of  the  Congrefs.  They  looked 
upon  them  as  little  more  than  the  idle  clamours  of 
an  unruly  multitude,  which  the  exertion  of  a  pro- 
per fpirit  would  quickly  lilence. 

The  other  party,  indeed,  viewed  thefe  proceed- 
ings in  a  very  different  light.  As  they  had  from 
the  commencement  of  the  difpute  taken  upon  them 
to  predidt  an  univerfal  confederacy  of  America,  and 
an  obftinate  refinance  to  the  defigns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  world, 
how  true  and  well-founded  their  prognoilications 
had  proved;  and  to  warn  people  not  to  advance  any 
further  in  a  track  that  evidently  was  dangerous  in 
the  higheft  degree. 

But  the  public  had  loft  all  patience  on  this  fubjecfl. 
So  much  had  been  afferted  and  contradicted  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion,  it  was  involved  in  fo  many 
doubts  and  uncertainties,  that  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion 
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tion  began  to  drop  its  attention  to  American  topics* 
One  would  have  thought  by  the  indiiference  with 
which  they  were  treated,  by  far  the  greateft  num* 
ber,  that  they  had  refolved,  as  it  were,  to  give 
themfelves  no  further  concern  about  them,  until 
fome  event  fliould  happen  of  fo  ferious  a  nature  as 
to  render  them  unqueilionably  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large^ 
30th  Nov.  when  a  new  Parliament  met,  which  foon 

1774*  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  difpofed  than  the 
former,  to  adopt  and  purfue  with  vigour  the  ideas 
and  views  of  the  miniftry  refpedting  America. 

The  Royal  fpeech  informed  them  of  the  difobe- 
dient  fpirit  ftill  prevailing  in  MafTachufet ;  that  it 
was  abetted  by  the  other  Colonies ;  that  due  mea- 
fures  had  been  taken  to  enforce  the  adts  paiTed  by 
the  late  Parliament;  that  an  inviolable  refolution 
had  been  embraced  to  maintain  the  fupremacy  of 
the  Britifh  legifiature  in  every  part  of  the  empire; 
and  that  in  the  fupport  of  fo  jufl  a  determination, 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  warmeit  concur^ 
rence. 

An  addrefs  in  conformity  to  the  fentiments  ex- 
prtfTed  in  this  fpccch,  was  voted  by  a  prodigious 
majority.  But  they  who  were  of  a  different  opi- 
Kion,  exerted  themfelves  on  this  occaiion  with  un- 
common vigour ;  and  though  born  down  by  the 
weight  of  numbers,  did  not  feem  inclined  to  give 
up  any  part  of  the  conteil  upon  that  account. 

The  refufal  of  their  concurrence  was  founded  on 
the  neceffity  of  a  ftridt  examination  of  what  the  pre- 
ceding Parliament  had  done,  before  they  ventured 
to  give  it  their  approbation.  The  reftoration  of 
tranquility  in  America,  had  been  held  out  as  a  motive 
to  gain  approvers  of  the  meafures  adopted  in  the 
concluding  feflion  of  the  laft ;  it  became,  there- 
fore,   thofe  who   met  m    the  firft  feffion   of   the 

prefeat. 
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|)fefent>  to  examine  how  far  the  fuccefs  of  thofe 
meafures  correfponded  with  the  motives  from 
which  they  had  been  approved.  But  how  different 
was  the  profpedt  from  that  which  had  been  pro- 
mifed  !  Inflead  of  that  peaceable  pifture  which  mi- 
niftry  had  drawn  in  fuch  flattering  colours,  they 
beheld  all  America  in  flames  ;  and  it  would  require 
the  ikill  of  the  ableft  ilatefman  to  extinguifli  it. 

To  require  them  to  give  their  fandtion  to  the 
plans  in  agitation  among  minifters,  was  an  attempt 
to  impofe  upon  their  common  fenfe  and  experience* 
It  was  inviting  them  to  add  fuel  to  a  fire  that  was 
confuming  one  of  the  noblefl  monyments  of  Britiih 
genius  and  induitry. 

America  was  now,  it  clearly  appeared,  to  be  de- 
voted to  minifterial  vengeance,  for  having  fully 
proved  the  incompetency  of  the  fchemes  that  were 
now  in  profecution.  With  what  prefumption  had 
its  immediate  fall  been  foretold,  beneath  the  ter- 
rors awaiting  the  armaments  that  had  been  fent 
forth  ?  But  had  any  fupplicating  voice  been  heard 
among  the  Americans  ?  Were  they  not,  on  the 
contrary,  {landing  in  a  firm  and  compadt  array,  pre- 
pared to  meet  our  utmoft  wrath,  and  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  juftice  of  their  caufe. 

It  were  imprudence  in  the  extreme,  with  fuch  a 
fight  before  them,  to  go  forward  without  inquiring 
how  far  they  were  warranted  in  taking  fo  ferious  a 
ftep.  Speed  was  only  advifable  in  the  execution 
of  defigns  maturely  weighed  ;  but  no  deliberation 
had  preceded  thofe  of  which  miniitry  demanded 
their  approbation. 

Thofe  defigns  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  a 
kind  of  fatality.  Whatever  had  been  done  in  con- 
fequence  of  them,  had  invariably  been  productive 
of  mifchief.  Was  it  confiflient  with  prudence  to 
perfift  in  a  fyftem  not  one  part  of  which  had  anfwer- 
cd  expectation  ? 
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The  anfwer  to  thefe  objedlions  was,  that  the  be- 
haviour of  America  was  fo  dilrefpedtful,  and  even 
fo  threatening,  that  it  would  argue  a  total  want  of 
fpirit  to  let  it  pafs  without  notice.  It  was  nugatory 
to  fay  that  the  Americans  were  perfuaded  of  the 
equity  of  their  caufe.  This  was  an  argument  that 
might  as  juftly  be  pleaded  in  jullification  of  Great 
Britain.  But  who  was,  in  fuch  a  conteft,  to  decide 
of  its  redtitude  or  impropriety  ?  If  Britain  ought 
not,  had  America  a  better  title  ?  The  contell  was 
now  chiefly  from  that  quarter.  It  began  about  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  impofe  taxes  upon  America. 
In  compliance  with  the  wilhes  of  America,  Great 
Britain  virtually  relinquifhed  this  right,  by  repeal- 
ing every  money  adl  faving  one.  That  one  was  the 
leaf!:  material  of  any  ;  its  produce  was  a  meer  trifle  : 
it  was  excepted  for  no  other  reafon  than  td  preferve 
the  honour  of  the  nation  :  the  Americans  knew  it  ; 
but  nothing  would  fatisfy  the  Americans ;  their 
pride  and  obilinacy  difdained  to  feel  for  the  honour 
of  Britain:  ail  unlimited  fubmiffion  to  their  de- 
mands, was  the  fole  condition  upon  which  they  de- 
clared themfelvcs  willing  to  be  reconciled. 

In  private  quarrels,  individuals  that  meant  re- 
conciliation, met  each  other  half  way  ;  the  party 
that  refufed  was  ahvays  coniidered  as  the  moll  blame- 
able.  Now  Britain  had  gone  more  than  half  this 
way  ;  ilie  had  gone  almcil  the  whole  ;  but  Ame- 
rica had  not  moved  a  lingle  ilep  from  the  ground 
upon  which  fhe  flood  at  iiril  ;  ihe  feemed  imperi- 
oufly  to  wait  for  a  total  unreferved  acquiefcence  in 
her  denres  on  the  part  of  Britain. 

This  was  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  refpedive 
pofition  of  the  two  contendants.  Would  any  man 
that  wifhed  well  to  the  reputation  of  Britain,  re- 
quire that  ilie  Ihould  humbly  fubmit  to  the  di(^ates 
of  America  ?  All  had  been  done  that  could  be  ex- 
pected by  the  friends  of  America  :  all  had  been  fa- 

crificed. 
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Crified,  the  honour  of  Britain  excepted  :  Heaven 
forbid  that  alfo  fhould  be  given  up  to  the  haugh* 
tinefs  of  the  Americans.  They  alone  had  protra<Sed 
theconteft,  by  refuiing  allcondefcendance^  v/hile  Bri- 
tain made  fo  many  conceilions.  Such  a  diffimilitude 
of  behaviour  made  it  neceilary  for  Britain  to  alter 
both  her  ilile  and  condu(!il.  She  no  longer  exadled  taxes 
from  America;  fhe demanded  homage  and  refped:; 
fhe  felt  herfelf  infulted,  and  expected  a  reparation 
of  her  honour  :  fhe  was  not  only  the  parent,  but 
the  protecting  ftate;  this  gave  her  a  fnperiority 
which  inconteftably  empowered  her  to  look  for  de- 
ference and  condefcenlion  in  her  dependants* 

The  very  nature  of  the  difpute  was  totally- 
changed.  America  having  refufed  the  m.ofl  flender 
acknowledgment  of  the  fovereignty  of  Britain,  that 
could  in  the  prefent  circumftances  have  been  re- 
quired, was  guilty  of  a  wilful  and  daring  affront, 
which  merited  a  confpicuous  chailifement.  Were 
Britain  to  refrain  from  inflid:ing  it,  her  fpirit  and 
her  power  would  equally  be  queilioned  ;  and  if  flie 
delayed  it,  the  evil  would  accumulate  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  infolence  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies, 
and  of  contempt  on  that  of  the  European  nations, 
which  had  already  teftihed  their  furprife  at  the  pati- 
ence and  inaction  of  the  Britiili  miniflers,  under 
fuch  repeated  provocations. 

Such  was  the  Ilile  of  the  debates  upon  this  ad- 
drefs  :  they  were  equally  fpirited  in  both  Houfes ; 
but  it  was  carried  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  two 
hundred  and  fixty-four,  againft  feventy-three ;  and 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  fixty-three  to  thirteen. 

Such  majorities  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  all 
oppoiition  to  miniflry  ;  and  the  Americans  had  now 
full  intimation  given  them,  that  they  would  meet 
with  no  more  favour  from  the  prefent  Parliament 
thail  from  the  lall'.. 

N  7,      .  Bui; 


But  the  firmneTs  and  perfeverance  of  this  oppo* 
Ction  was  not  in  the  leafl  diminilhed  by  the  profpedfe 
of  the  numbers  it  would  have  to  encounter.  Small 
as  it  was  in  the  Upper  Houfe,  it  produced  a  pro- 
teft  which  concluded  with  thefe  remarkable  words : 
— ^*  Whatever  may  the  mifchievous  defigns,  or  the 
*^  inconiiderate  temerity  which  leads  others  to  this 
'^  defperate  courfe,  we  wilh  to  be  known  as  perfons 
*^  who  have  ever  difapproved  of  meafures  fo  per» 
'^  nicious  in  their  pail  effedls,  and  their  future  ten- 
"  dency  ;  and  who  are  not  in  hafte,  without  in- 
"  qu«:ry  or  information,  to  commit  ourfelves  in  de- 
^^  clarations  which  may  precipitate  our  country 
*'  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war." 

The  oppofition  in  Parliament  was  in  the  mean  time 
llrongly  leconded  by  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Briftol  trading  to  America.  As  they  were  fully  ap- 
prifed  of  the  confequences  that  mull  neceflarily  in- 
fue  from  a  perfeverance  in  the  hoftile  meafures  re- 
folved  upon  with  North  America,  and  deeply  in- 
terefted  in  fuch  an  event,  they  exerted  their  whole 
influence  to  avert  it.  They  prepared  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  diftreifes  they  would  unavoidably  fuf- 
fer  from  fuch  meafures,  and  pointed  out  circum- 
flantially  the  various  detriments  that  w^ould  arife 
from  them  to  the  public,  and  how  dearly  the  pro- 
fccution  of  them  muil  be  paid  for. 

This  oppofition  was  attended  with  another  of  no 
Icfs  weight  and  confequence.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  Lord 
Chatham,  had  for  feveral  years  lived  a  retired  life, 
remote  from  the  bufy  fcenes  in  which  he  had  long 
adVed  fo  confpicuous  a  part.  But  his  apprehenfions 
of  the  danger  impending  on  the  date,  now  brought 
him  again  from  his  retreat.  Though  from  feveral 
caufcs  his  popularity  was  diminilhed,  and  his  power 
much  leliened,  yet  the  native  dignity  of  his  fupe- 
rior  genius,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  illuftrious 
part  he  had  acted  in  the  fervicc  of  his  country,  could 

not 


tiot  fail  to  procure  him  attention  and  influence  to 
which  ever  iide  he  might  feem  to  incline. 

He  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the  firil 
2oih  Jan.        day  of  their  meeting  after  the  Chrift- 
^77^  mas  recefs.    He  began  his  fpeech  by 

a  total  difTent  from  the  plan  purfued  in  America  by 
the  miniftry,  and  moved  for  an  addrcfs  to  the  King, 
immediately  to  recall  the  troops  from  Bofton,  as  a 
neceflary  ftep  to  all  reconciliation.  "  An  hour  now 
lOff,"  faid  he,  "  in  allaying  the  ferment  in  Ame- 
rica, might  produce  years  of  calamity,  as  the  litu- 
ation  of  the  troops  rendered  them  and  the  Ameri- 
cans continually  liable  to  events  which  would  cut 
off  the  poflibility  of  a  reconciliation.  By  withdraw- 
ing them,  a  proof  of  confidence  and  good  will  would 
be  given  on  our  fide,  that  would  remove  jealoufy 
and  fufpicion  on  the  other.  This  was  a  preliminary 
flep  of  an  indifpenfible  nature,  and  which  mufl  be 
taken  previous  to  all  others.  It  would  be  the  fet- 
ting  of  our  foot  on  the  threihold  of  peace." 

He  animadverted  in  the  feverefl  terms  upon  the 
condudl  of  miniflry.  He  accufed  them  of  having 
deceived  the  nation,  by  mifreprefenting  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Colonies,  and  by  imprefiing  people  with 
an  idea,  that  the  difputes  and  difturbances  among 
them  were  the  affair  of  Boflon  only,  in  which  the 
reft  were  unconcerned,  and  which  a  fingle  regiment 
would  fuffice  to  quell.  He  pointedly  reprobated 
the  whole  fyltem  of  adts  and  regulations  lately  paf- 
fed  refpedling  them.  He  contended  not,  he  faid, 
for  indulgence,  but  jultice  to  America.  If  we  con- 
fulted  our  intereft  or  our  dignity,  the  firft  advances 
to  peace  and  concord  fhould  come  from  us ;  :\s  con- 
ceffion  always  comes  with  a  better  grace,  and  tmore 
falutary  effects,  from  a  fuperior.  He  warned  them 
to  retract  in  time,  left  unfortunate  accidents  fhould 
compel  them  to  fubiiiit  to  the  difgraceful  neceffity 
N  3  of 
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of  yielding  through  force,  what  they  might  have 
had  the  credit  of  granting  through  kindnefs. 

He  concluded  along  and  animated  fpeech  upon  this 
important  occafion.  in  the  following  bold  and  itri- 
king  manner  : — "  if  theminiilers/'  faid  he,  '^  thus 
perlevere  in  m.ifadvifing  and  mifleading  the  King, 
I  will  not  fay  that  they  can  alienate  the  affeclions  of^ 
his  fubiedbs  from  his  crown;  but  I  will  aiiirm  they 
will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing  > — I  will 
not  fay  that  the  King  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pro- 
nounce that  the  kingdom  is  undone." 

But  che  efforts  of  Lord  Chatham  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  availed  them  nothing.  Coercion  was 
now  deciiively  refolved  upon  by  the  majority,  and 
no  other  plan  was  alloVv^ed  to  be  admiliible.  They  re- 
newed all  the  aro;uments  tendinp-  to  crim-inate  Ame- 
rica,  and  to  juftify  the  conduct  of  miniilry.  The 
time  was  now  arrived,  mid  they,  for  a  filial  re- 
folution  not  only  to  be  taken,  but  enforced.  Par- 
liament is  determined  to  be  obeyed ;  America  re- 
fufes  obedience  ;  what  then  but  force  can  decide? 
To  poftpone  coercion  after  fo  many  threats,  would 
be  derogating  from  the  national  dignity.  Delays 
in  fo  urgent  a  buiinefs  would  defeat  it  without  re^ 
medy,  as  the  Americans  were  daily  increafaig  their 
preparations  and  itrength  to  encounter  it.  Years 
had  elapfed  fince  it  had  been  the  duty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  employ  her  fuperiority  of  means  in  cruihing 
this  rebellious  fpirit :  flie  had  fuffered  it  already  to 
go  too  far.  But  if  relying  on  the  groundlefs  hope 
that  America  might  be  reclaimed  by  other  meafures, 
file  negledled  thofe  of  compuifion,  ihe  vvould  only 
render  it  a  tafk  of  more  difficulty  to  employ  them 
fuccefsfully  in  future,  as  flie  would  certainly  find 
to  her  coft,  that  fhe  muft  employ  them  at  laft, 
however  unwilling,  if  {he  meant  to  retain  any  power 
over  the  Colonies, 

After 
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After  a  violent  conteft,  fupported  chiefly  by  a 
repetition  of  what  had  fo  frequently  been  urged,  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  lixty-eight  to 
eighteen. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  thofe 
of  London  and  Brifiol,  laid  a  variety  of  petitions 
before  Parliament  againft  the  hoilile  projects  of  the 
miniftry  refpedling  America. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  petitions  was  remarkable : 
they  were  highly  difpleafing  to  the  people  in  power, 
as  tending  diredily  to  defeat  all  the  purpofes  they " 
had  fo  much  at  heart ;  but  as  they  could  not  be  re- 
jedied  with  a  high  hand,  without  adding  conlidera- 
bly  to  the  multitude  wdio  oppofed  the  miniftry,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  them  into  coniide- 
ration,  which  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  a  pre- 
vious committee  on  the  affairs  of  America. 

The  reafon  affigned  for  feparating  thefe  two  ob- 
je(fl:s,  was,  that  the  conlideration  of  commercial, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  political  matters ;  each 
of  thefe  being  fufficiently  perplexing,  without 
other  embarraliment.  While  the  attention  of  the 
Houfe  was  taken  up  with  the  one,  it  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  diitradted  by  the  other  :  both  to- 
gether w^ould  puzzle  and  perplex ;  but  afunder, 
would  be  difculled  wdth  much  more  eafe  and  per- 
fpicuity. 

But  oppoiition  would  not  admit  of  fuch  a  reafon- 
ing.  To  dlfunite  politics  from  commerce,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  bufinefs  of  America,  were  dividing,  in  a 
manner,  the  body  from  the  foul.  To  whatpurpofe 
fhould  w^e  concern  ourfelves  about  America,  unlefs 
it  were  for  the  fake  of  commerce  ?  But  were  it 
otherwife,  there  was  no  clafs  of  men  whofe  cor- 
refpondence  affifled  more  in  the  illuflration  of  po- 
litical knowledge  than  that  of  merchants ;  they  cor- 
rcfponded  upon  all  fubjedts  necefliiry  for  each  others 
N  4  infer- 
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information ;  among  thefe  the  political  occurrences 
of  the  times  conflituted  a  principal  part ;  as  ac- 
cording to  thefe,  they  regulated  their  mercantile 
proceedings.  To  exclude  the  intelligence  that  mull; 
arife  from  blending  commerce  with  politics,  would 
therefore  be  extremely  unwife,  efpecially  in  a  cafe 
where  they  were  fo  intimately  linked  as  in  all  that 
related  to  the  Briciili  Colonies. 

To  defer  the  hearing  of  thefe  petitions  till  the 
other  committee  had  fat,  was  in  effedt  to  rejed: 
them.  They  were  intended  as  reafons  to  influence 
that  very  committee  againfl  the  propofals  of  mini- 
Itry.  The  truth  was,  they  were  dreaded  as  the 
mofl  formidable  objections  to  thefe  propofals,  and 
were  not,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  Hits,  till  the  enemy  they^were  to  combat,  had 
moved  off  the  field  triumphantly,  under  pretence 
that  no  antagonift  appeared  to  oppofe  them. 

But  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  equally  ^ecifive 
for  minifterial  meafures  with  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
The  queftion  was  carried  in  their  favour  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety-feven,  againft  eighty-one. 

In  confequence  of  thisdeciiion,  the  petitions  that 
had  been  prefented  from  London,  Briflol,  Liver-, 
pool,  Manchefter,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Glaf- 
gow,  and  other  commercial  towns,  were  fucceffively 
configned  to  what  was  then  humourouily  entitled 
the  Committee  of  Oblivion. 

But  the  merchants  of  London  were  determined 
not  to  give  up  a  contefl  of  fo  weighty  a  kind,  with- 
out teftifying  to  the  world  how  much  they  thought 
the  proceedings  of  adminiilration  were  contrary  to 
found  policy.  They  drew  up  a  kind  ofproteil,  in 
which  they  aflerted,  that  the  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  was  principally  of  a 
commercial  nature,  as  the  benefits  derived  from  it 
to  each  were  chiefly  fuch.  During  a  century,  and 
more,  the  wifdom  of  Parliament  had  been  perpetu^ 

ally 
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ally  emplo3^ed  in  encrealing  and  encouraging  the 
trade  carried  on  between  them,  as  an  object  of  the 
laft  importance.  That  the  manifold  regulations 
adopted  for  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  formed  the  great  political 
chain  that  united  them  to  each  other.  Queftions 
of  commerce  and  policy,  wherein  both  are  con- 
cerned, ought  therefore  never  to  be  divided,  but 
examined  jointly,  as  compoling  a  whole,  of  which 
the  parts  can  never  be  w^ell  perceived,  unlefs  they 
are  placed  in  one  point  of  view^ 

This  remonftrance  was  prefented  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  previous  committee  to  take  place. — . 
It  was  warmly  feconded  by  the  oppofition,  who  in- 
iiiled  on  the  indignity  offered  to  fo  refpeftabie  a 
body  as  the  merchants  of  London,  in  referring  the 
petition  to  a  mock  examination.  A  direct  refufal 
would  have  been  lefs  mortifying. 

As  to  the  pretence  fo  ftrongly  urged,  that,  a  diC- 
cuflion  of  commercial  matters  would  create  a  delay 
in  the  profecution  of  meafures  of  moreconfequence, 
it  w^as  unjuft  and  groundlefs.  No  meafures  could 
equitably  be  formed  without  fuch  a  difcuffion  ;  and 
the  time  required  for  it  would  not  be  of  fufficient 
length  to  invalidate  any  meafures  that  might  iollow 
in  confequence  of  fo  proper  and  neceliary  a  dif- 
cuffion. 

Such  a  proceeding,  it  was  further  alledged,  was 
unparliamentary  :  it  pre-fuppofed  a  knov/ledge  and 
conviction  in  miniiters  that  the  queftion  would  be 
carried  according  to  their  wiilies ;  this  indeed  was  not 
furprizing:  but  what  was  truly  intolerable,  it  took 
away  the  very  forms  that  fhould  be  obfervcd  in  trani- 
acftions  of  this  kind,  and  prevented  thole  who  had  a 
clear  right  to  it,  from  flating  l;heir  objections  to  the 
meafures  that  paffed  againit  their  fulTrages. 

But  the  fad:  was,  the  ultimate  decihon  of  mini- 
ftev§  was  already  taken;  they  were  tired  of  h^^^^^i^'g 
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fo  many  fpeeches,  of  which  they  knew  beforehand 
the  inefficacf.  War  was  now  the  word;  and  not- 
withrtanding  no  weightier  reafon  could  be  given  for 
not  attending  to  what  the  merchants  had  to  fay  than 
this  very  determination,  yet  that  was  the  very  mo- 
tive that  impelled  minifters  to  refufe  them  a  hear- 
ing, leil  thefe  fhould  make  it  appear  how  unwife  it 
was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  fuch  a  meafure. 

And  yet  in  cafe  of  a  war,  whom  were  they  bound 
to  confult  with  more  attention  and  deference  than 
the  mercantile  clafTes,  upon  whom  principally  de- 
pends the  arrangement  of  finances,  and  thofe  pecu- 
niary refources  without  which  war  cannot  be  waged. 
In  whatever  light  therefore  the  point  in  quellion 
was  coniidered,  every  motive  concurred  to  induce 
the  m.iniftry  to  pay  the  moil  ferious  regard  to  the 
reprefentations  laid  before  them  by  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  anfwer  to  the  oppofition,  it  was  alledged,  that 
faction  had  the  principal  hand  in  framing  of  the  pe- 
titions fo  much  recommended.  The  merchants 
had  hitherto  teflified  the  fulleft  reliance  on  the  dif- 
cretion  of  Parliament ;  why  lliould  they  feize  an 
cccaiion  of  this  kind  to  exprefs  their  doubts  of  its 
willingnefs  to  confult  their  interells,  and  its  ability 
to  do  it  effectually  ? 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  America  was  in 
truth  highly  beneficial ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the 
dependent  fituation  of  our  Colonies  :  were  they  per- 
mitted to  encroach  on  the  fuperiority  of  Britain, 
and  to  break  through  the  regulations  that  had  been 
framed  with  fo  much  care  and  fagacity  to  fecure  it, 
the  advantages  refu'lting  from  their  commerce, 
would  gradually  dimini'fh,  and  becom.e  undeferving 
of  the  iblicitudc  with  which  England  had  fo  invari- 
ably attended  to  the  protediion  and  welfare  of  her 
4i^erican  dependencies. 

Dillant  poifefTions  required  an  equal  mixture  of 
lenity  and  firmnefs    in   the  manner  of   governing 

themv 
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tliem.  America,  it  could  not  be  denied,  had  ex- 
perienced hitherto,  much  more  of  the  firil  than  of 
the  laft.  Prefuming  on  its  fiouriihing  condition, 
and  glorying  in  its  ftrengrh,  it  now  aimed  at  an 
abatement  of  that  luperiority  on  the  fide  of  Britain, 
which  had  been  exercifed  ever  iince  the  foundation 
of  her  Colonies,  without  the  leait  complaint  or  ap- 
pearance of  diliatisfadlion.  But  fliould  Britain  re- 
lax of  thofe  rights  flie  had  fo  long  maintained,  and 
enjoyed  without  difpute,  the  merchants  themfelves 
would  be  the  firft  to  feel  the  confequences,  and  to 
arraign  the  imprudent  indulgence  of  thofe  mini- 
Hers  who  fnould,  from  ill-founded  motives  of  po- 
licy, comply  with  the  unreafonable  requefls  of  the 
Colonifts. 

True  it  was,  that  war,  and  its  concomitances, 
were  a  terrible  object  to  behold ;  biit  they  were 
fometimes  neceffary,  to  prevent  greater  evils. — 
What  evil  could  befal  a  trading  nation  fo  much  to 
be  dreaded,  as  the  lofs  of  its  commerce  ? — ^Was 
America  to  proceed  in  the  courfe  it  had  begun,  a 
few  years  would  fuftice  to  fet  her  free  from  all  thofe 
reftraints  that  render  the  polTeffion  of  her  valuable 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  of  thefe  reflraints  was  the  navigation 
adl.  But  though  the  fl:ri(5t  obfervance  of  this,  and 
the  feveral  injundilons  laid  upon  them,  might  wear 
the  appearance  of  feverity,  yet  they  contributed  to 
the  reciprocal  advantage  of  both  parties,  by  en- 
couraging the  native  produce  of  the  Colonics;  and 
enabling  Britain  not  only  to  defend  them  with  her 
arms,  but  to  grant  them  immenfe  fums  of  money 
in  annual  bounties  upon  every  article  of  trade  which 
they  could  either  difcover  or  fmprove. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  demonftrated  by  fact,  no 
lefs  than  by  argument,  that  the  interefl  of  both 
Great  Britaiif  and  America  confiiled  in  the  prefer- 

vation 
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vation  of  the  commercial  fyftem  fo  long  eflabllllied 
between  them.  By  adhering  to  it,  they  had  both 
profpered  in  a  wondeful  degree  ;  and  it  might  with 
great  truth  be  added,  that  the  proportion  of  that 
profperity  was  evidently  greater  in  every  eflential 
refpedt  on  the  fide  of  America,  than  on  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  proof  of  this,  without  entering 
into  any  further  detail,  let  the  refpedlive  condition 
of  the  commonalty  be  viewed  in  both  counries,  and 
and  let  an  impartial  obferver  decide  which  is  the 
moll  enviable  of  the  two. 

The  demands  of  the  Americans  were  confequently 
ungenerous  and  ill-timed.  They  were  fully  confcious 
of  the  greater  eafe  of  circumitances  attending  the 
generality  of  individuals  among  them,  and  of  the 
oppreflive  burdens  with  which  they  were  loaded  in 
Britain.  They  knew  the  exigencies  of  the  parent 
ftate,  and  with  what  difficulty  ihe  bore^up  againft 
the  embarraflments  that  furrounded  her.  Was 
this  therefore  a  feafon  to  cavil  about  requefls  not 
attended,  perhaps,  with  all  the  formality  which 
their  pride  exadled,  but  certainly  founded  upon  the 
llrideft  neceffity,  and  of  which  nothing  could  war- 
rant the  refufal. 

Were  that  perpetualpleaof  the  Americans  fincere, 
— apprehenlion  for  their  juil  rights  and  immunities, 
they  would  ere  now  have  devifed  fome  expedient  to 
affiit  Great  Britain  in  fuch  a  method  as  might  prove 
equally  ufeful  to  her,  and  agreeable  to  their  own 
ideas.  But  during  a  conted  that  had  lailed  now 
ten  years,  they  had  not  made  a  fingle  propofaL— 
This  ihowed,  beyond  the  power  of  contradidion, 
that  it  was  not  the  manner  of  afking  their  afhilancq 
which  difpleafed  them,  fp  much  as  the  very  matter 
itfelf.  They  were  fecretly  determined  to  give  none  ;. 
and  their  whole  Itudy  was  to  hide  this  determination, 
under  the  pretence  of  an  illegality  in  the  mode  oi 
iipplying  to  them  for  fuchpurpofes.,, 

WerQ 
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Were  conceffions  to  be  made  until  the  Americans 
were  entirely  fatisfied,  would  their  warmeft  advo- 
cate {land  up  and  name  the  laft  of  their  demands  ? 
They  were  indefinite;  and,  in  truth,  aimed  at  a  to- 
tal repeal  of  whatever   might  feem  obnoxious  to 
their  immediate  intereft*     But  that  and  their  real 
intereft  differed  greatly.    A  deprivation  of  the  com- 
mercial and  political  fupport  they  derived   from 
Great  Britain,  would  be  the  greateft  unhappinefs 
that  could  befal  them.     But  this  they  mufl  fubmit 
to,  if  they  ihould  ever  fucceed    in  the  purfuit  of 
that  delufive    phantom    of    independence    of    all 
controul  from  Britain,  which  was  fo  erroneoufly  re- 
prefented   as  the   happiefl  fituation  they  could  at- 

ConcefTions,  in  Ihort,  were  not  the  true  method 
of  reclaiming  the  Americans.  They  might  appear 
fuch  to  the  mercantile  clalTes,  from  the  facility  of 
making  them,  and  the  fpeed  with  which  tranquility 
would  be  reltored.  But  how  long  would  this  tran- 
quility remain  unlhaken  >  No  longer  than  till  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain  had  found  how  much 
their  interefl  would  fuffer  from  the  confequences  of 
thofe  concefTions.  This  would  quickly  be  difco- 
vered,  when,  unfettered  by  regulations,  the  Co- 
lonies received  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and 
carried  their  own  wherever  they  thought  proper. 
This  was  the  point  they  inconteflably  aimed^at, 
however  they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary.  Not- 
withftanding  their  boaft  of  the  vaft  bufmefs  tranf- 
aded  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  well  known  to 
arife  from  the  prodigious  credit  they  were  indulged 
with  here,  and  couPd  not  expedt  elfewhere. 

True  it  was,  th^at  feme  years  might  elapfe  be- 
fore thefe  evils  would  be  difcovered ;  but  they 
would  infallibly  arrive,  and  their  progrefs,  though 
filent  and  unnoticed  at  firft,  would  neverthclefs  be 
Heady  and  progreffive,  until  they  became  fo  power- 
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fill  as  not  to  be  remedied.  Now  therefore  was  thC 
feafon  to  obviate  them,  before  they  had  taken  too 
deeo  a  root^  and  while  the  flrength  of  Britain  w^as 
adequate  to  their  eradication. 

Confiderations  of  lefs  im.portance  had  often  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  Britain  :  why  Ihould  fhe  he- 
fitate  in  a  cafe  like  the  prefent^  where  honour  and 
intereft  unitedly  call  upon  her  for  the  mofl  fpeedy 
and  vigorous  exertions  ?  The  merchants  v/ere  wont 
heretofore  to  fecond  the  wifhcs  of  the  miniflry,  in- 
Head  of  oppofmg  them  :  if  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  fufpenfion  of  thofe  profits  accruing  from  com- 
merce, it  was  an  inconvenience  to  which  they  had 
frequently  fubmitted  :  their  enemies  would  expe- 
rience as  many,  if  not  more  ;  and  it  were  unworthy 
of  the  character  they  had  fo  loimJfuflained,  to  yield 
to  indignities  for  the  fake  of  profit. 

But  the  lolTes  in  prefent  contemplation  were  no- 
thing in  comparifon  to  thofe  that  would  ^follow  in 
future,  Ihould  Britain,  from,  a  fpiritlefs  fondnefs  for 
tem.porary  quiet,  give  up  tamely  thofe  advantages 
that  would  infue  from  a  refolute  maintenance  of  her 
jull  rights.  This  was  a  policy  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  country,  where,  inftead  of  hefitation  and  back* 
w^ardnefs,  her  councils  had  always  been  noted  for  the 
ardour  and  celerity  with  which  they  were  infpired, 
whenever  the  caufe  of  the  public  was  m  agitation, 

Thefe  v/ere  the  fcope  and  purport  of  the  number- 
lefs  arguments  that  filled  both  the  Parliament  and 
the  nation.  But  fuch  was  the  heat  and  violence  of 
parties  at  this  juncture,  that  arguments  alone  did 
not  fuffice  to  exhale  it.  All  bounds  of  decency 
were  overleaped  in  this  unfortunate  contention. 
Scurrility  and  invedlive  were  fubftituted  in  lieu  of 
of  reafoning  ;  and  animofity  fuperceded  all  the  rules 
of  civility  and  decorum. 

Never  did  miniftry  and  op'pofition  engage  w^ith  fo 
much  warmth  as  on  the  prefent  occafion.  The  latter, 

wha 
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who  felt  how  light  they  were  in  the  fcale  of  power, 
exerted  all  their  eloque:..:e  and  abilities  in  order  to 
render  their  antagonilts  odious.  Thev  rcprefented 
them  as  incapable,  neglectful,  and  inconnfcent  ; 
and  the  adis  framed  under  their  aufpices,  as  the  oti- 
fpring  of  falfe  information  and  ignorance.  They 
were  threatened  with  a  levere  vengeance,  when  the 
day  fhould  come,  as  it  muft  at  laft,  that  the  nation 
would  open  its  eyes  to  the  iniquity  of  their  admini- 
llration. 

The  laft  Parliament  was  defcribed  as  deeply  par- 
ticipating of  their  guilt;  and  no  language  was  fpar- 
ed  in  drawing  it  in  the  mofl  defamatory  colours. 
Among  a  variety  of  charges,  one  in  particular  fpe- 
ciiied,  that  it  began  its  political  life  with  a  viola- 
tion of  the  facred  right  of  eledtion  in  the  cafe  of 
Middlefex,  that  it  died  in  the  ad:  of  Poperv,  by 
eflablilhing  the  Romifh  religion  in  Canada^  and  had 
left  a  rebellion  in  America,  as  a  legacy  to  the 
nation. 

The  final  conclufion  of  this  fcene  of.  altercation 
and  inveteracy  was,  that  the  motion  in  favour  of 
the  merchants  petition  was  rejedfed  by  a  divifion  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  eighty -nine. 

But  oppofition  was  not  alone  in  this  day  of  trial. 
America  feconded  them  flrenuoufly  in  the  perfons 
of  her  agents,  one  of  whom,  on  this  memorable 
occaiion,  was  Dodior  Franklin,  whofe  genius  and 
abilities  had,  at  the  time  of  the  flamp  adl,  been  fo 
fuccefsfully  exerted  in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 

Thefe  gentlemen  prefented  a  petition,  originally 
addreffed  by  the  American  Congrefs  to  the  King, 
who  had  referred  it  to  Parliament. 

Hereupon  a  violent  debate  immediately  arofe. 
No  petition,  it  was  argued,  could  be  received  from 
the  continental  Congrefs.  It  was  no  legal  body  * 
and  to  admit  of  any  hearing  on  their  behalf,  would 
be  a  fort  of  recognition  of  their  legality.  The  ge- 
neral 
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neral  AfTemblies,  and  their  agents,  were  the  dnly 
law  till  reprefentatives  of  tiie  Colonies  :  none  elfe 
would  be  admitted. 

The  reply  was,  that  no  government  fubfifted  in 
the  Colonies.  Popular  commotions,  ad:s  of  Par- 
liament, and  diffolutions,  had  feverally  put  an  end 
to  it.  It  was  now  incumbent  on  Parliament  to  co- 
operate in  rcftoring  it.  The  Congrefs  confilled  of 
perfons  of  great  influence  in  America,  who  were 
highly  dciirous  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  the 
diibrders  :  they  deferved,  therefore,  to  be  heard, 
if  not  as  a  public  body,  at  leail  as  individuals  of 
character.  Petitions  were  the  acknowledged  right 
of  lubjcCts  of  all  denominations ;  and  it  would  ill 
become  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  rejed:  one  that 
came  recommended  by  fo  many  motives  to  give  it 
at  leafh,  a  civil,  if  not  a  favourable  reception. 

It  behoved  Parliament  in  fo  dangerous  a  crifis  as 
the  prefent,  to  beware  of  treating  petitions  or  peti- 
tioners with  fupercilioufnefs  :  they  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  encouraged,  as  poffibly  the  readiefl, 
and,  indeed,  now  the  only  means  of  preventing  in- 
finite mifchiefs.  Thefe  mifchiefs  were  evidently 
impending,  and  would  fall  heavily  and  fpeedily  on 
Britain  and  America,  if  not  prevented  with  the  ut- 
moft  diligence. 

Parliament  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  humility 
adopted  by  Congrefs,  and  receive  its  addrefTes  with 
the  more  readinefs,  as  a  rcfufiil  would  cut  off  all 
means  of  communication  with  fo  refpectable  a 
body;  which,  though  not  affembled  according  to 
the  legal  forms,  was  in  fact  the  mod  powerful 
and  important  affembly  at  prefent  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

It  ought  to  be  duly  remembered,  that  it  was 
chiefly  by  rejedting  petitions,  America  had  been 
brought  to  its  prefent  condition  of  turbulence  and 
confuiion.     This  pointed  out  the  nccclfity  of  avSt- 

ing 
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ing  otherwife,  unlefs  it  was  refolved  to  accelelatc 
rebellion*  This  would  infallibly  be  produced  by 
a  refulal  to  attend  to  the  prefent  petition.  It  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  receive  it,  as  the  very  in- 
tent of  their  fitting  was  to  hear  and  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  the  fubjedt. 

After  an  inefFedtual  ilruggle,  the  American 
agents  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  the  petition 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
to  lixty-eight. 

In  the  mean  time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepar- 
ing by  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Preferving  the  un- 
dauntednefs  and  perfeverance  of  his  charadier,  he 
refolutely  determined  to  exert  his  whole  abilities 
in  opposition  to  the  hoftile  fchemes  propofed  by 
miniitry. 

To    this  effedr,    he   laid  before  the    Houfe  of 

id.  Feb-.  Lords  a  bill,  the  intent  of  which  was 
i77f-  to  fettle  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to 
aiTert,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fupreme  legiflative 
authority  and  fuperintending  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain over  the  Colonies* 

He  requefled  the  Houle^  in  the  mofl  earnefl  and 
pathetic  terms^  lincerely  to  affifl  in  fo  falutary  a 
work  ;  to  lay  alide  the  prejudices  of  party,  and  t6 
confider  well  the  importance  of  the  fubjedt  before 
them« 

The  contents  of  this  famous  bill  were,  a  fpecific 
acknowledgment  of  thefupremacy  of  the  legiflature, 
and  the  fuperintending  power  of  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment. It  declared  that  no  taxes  or  charges  Ihould  be 
levied  in  America  but  with  the  free  confent  of  their 
AiTcmblies*  It  aflerted  a  right  in  the  Crown  to 
keep  and  ilation  a  military  force  eftablifhed  by  law, 
in  any  part  of  its  dominions  ;  but  declared,  that  it 
could  not  be  lawfully  employed  to  enforce  implicit 
and  illegal  fubmiffion.     It  authorifed  the  holding  of 
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a  Congrefs  in  order  to  recognize  the  fupreme  (ove-* 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies,  and  to 
fettle,  at  the  fame  time,  an  annual  revenue  upon 
the  Crown,  difpofable  by  Parliament,  and  applica- 
ble to  the  exic  eacies  of  the  nation.  On  complying 
with  thefe  conditions,  the  acts  complained  of  by 
Congrefs  were  to  be  fufpended,  with  every  other 
meafure  pointed  out  as  a  grievance ;  and  the  con- 
ilitution  of  their  governments  to  remain  as  fettled 
by  their  charters. 

But  this  bill,  of  which  the  illuflrious  framer  had 
conceived  fo  much  hopes,  met  with  the  fate  of 
every  propofal  that  had  been  made  in  favour  of 
America*  It  was  oppofed  with  univerfal  violence, 
condemned  without  referve,  and  pronounced  at 
once  totally  inadmifliblc. 

The  reafons  alledged  for  this  immediate  and  en- 
tire condemnation,  was  its  evident  partiality  to 
America,  by  the  various  conceffions  it  enadled,  and 
in  particular  by  empowering  the  Colonies  to  airem- 
ble  in  Congrefs  ;  a  meafLire  which,  of  all  others, 
was  the  moil  offenfive  to  the  dignity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  moft  injurious  to  its  interelis. 

The  fufpenlion  of  the  ad:s  to  which  they  object- 
ed, was,  in  fadt,  a  repeal.  Were,  for  inilance,  the 
Admiralty  Courts  to  be  abrogated,  what  v/ould  be- 
come of  the  navigation  adt  ?  The  rebellious  fchemes 
of  America  were  no  fecret :  they  pretended  griev- 
ances ;  but  meant,  in  reality,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
authority  of  Great  Britain  among  them.  It  were 
the  height  of  infatuation  to  think  of  conceffions, 
with  fo  many  proofs  of  their  antipathy  to  Britain. 
It  was  the  bufinefs  of  every  friend  to  his  country, 
to  combat  their  hoitile  difpofition  with  undaunted 
iirmnefs,  and  by  no  means  to  appear  pliant  and 
yielding  while  they  affumed,  in  all  their  behaviour 
fuch  an  air  of  enmity  and  defiance. 

Thefe 
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,  Thefe  aflertions,  it  was  urged,  were  hot  meet 
Words  called  up  for  the  purpofe  of  a  debate.  They 
Were  prompted  by  matters  of  fad:,  and  were  un- 
happily but  too  well  founded.  While  they  were 
deliberating  within  thefe  walls,  the  inhabitants  of 
America  had  actually  taken  the  field.  They  had 
attacked  one  of  the  King's  garrifons,  maftered  it, 
and  feized  all  the  (lores  and  ammunition  for  their 
own  ufe,  to  be  employed  againft  Britain.  Who 
could,  after  this,  open  his  mouth  in  their  defence  or 
favour  ?  They  were  no  longer  entitled  to  either.— 
They  had  now  thrown  off  the  mafk,  and  Ihown 
themfelves,  what  they  were, — inveterate  enemies 
to  Britain. 

From  thefe  caufes  it  was  moved,  that  the  bill 
introduced  as  conciliatory,  ihould  be  thrown  out,  ill 
the  very  firil  inilance.  In  this  motion  the  miniile- 
rial  party  concurred  without  the  leail  htiitation. — > 
The  circumilance  above-mentioned  of  feizing  a 
King*s  fort,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  warmth 
and  haftinefs  with  which  the  bill  was  rejefled.  Such 
condudl  in  the  Americans  was  not  unjuflly  looked 
Upon  as  a  commencement  of  hoftilities. 

But  the  fplrit  of  Loid  Chatham  did  not  yield  to 
the  majority  by  which  his  plan  was  fo  completely 
defeated.  He  fupporred  their  attacks  with  all  the 
fire  of  his  former  years,  and  defended  it  by  a  vari- 
ety of  reafonings. 

While  miniftcrs,  faid  he,  rcprefented  America  as 
in  a  ilateof  rebellion,  it  behoved  every  man  prefent 
to  exercife  his  capacity  for  the  quelling  of  it.  No 
plan  had  hitherto  appeared  in  that  Houfe  for  fo  ne- 
cefTary  a  purpofe.  To  what  could  this  be  imputed^ 
but  to  a  negligence  abfolutely  criminal  in  fo  ardu- 
ous a  lituation  of  public  affairs  ?  When  every  exer- 
tion Ihould  be  made  to  prevent  the  calamities  that 
Vvere  fo  fait  approaching  ;  and  that  could  not  be  ob- 
O  2  viated 
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viated  by  any  other  method  fo  effedlually,  as  by  s 
plan  of  reconciliation.  It  was  to  invite  minifters 
to  embrace  friendly  mcafures,  that  he  had  employed 
himfelf  in  framing  propofals  of  that  tendency,  which 
he  adduced  a  multitude  of  reafons  to  prove,  were 
the  only  effectual  means  to  fettle  the  peace  of  Ame- 
rica upon  a  liable  and  permanent  bafis. 

His  opinion  was  fupported  by  the  concurrence 
of  other  Lords  in  the  oppoiition.  They  contended 
that  it  was  highly  unreafonable  to  rejedl  with  fo  lit- 
tle difcuffion,  a  bill  that  tended  to  bring  about  a 
pacification  fo  much  wanted  on  both  fides  of  the 
Atlantic.  What  would  the  Americans  think,  when, 
they  heard  with  what  impctuofity  all  propofitions 
of  peace  and  amity  with  them  were  attacked  by  fo 
rcfped:able  a  body  as  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Would  they  not  inilantly,  and  juftly  conclude,  that 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  at  an^  end,  and 
that  it  only  remained  for  them  to  prepare  for 
war  ? 

Allowing  that  the  condudt  of  the  Americans  was 
highly  blameable,  and  merited  even  chafiiifement, 
ftill  if  it  were  poffible  to  avoid  fo  harfh  an  extre- 
mity, without  degrading  the  nation,  would  any 
prudent  man  declare  himfelf  an  enemy  to  any  mea- 
fure  by  which  lb  falutary  an  end  could  be  accom-. 
pllflied  ?  War  could  only  be  juflified  when  the 
objedl  propofed  was  not  otherwife  attainable. — - 
If  the  Colonifls  could  be  induced  to  comply  with 
fuch  terms,  as  were  reconcilable  with  the  dignity 
of  the  parent  flate,  as  well  as  Vv'ith  their  own  views 
and  wiilies,  would  not  this  prove  a  mod  defirablc 
event?  Was  it  not  therefore  jufl  and  laudable  to 
flrive  with  all  pofiible  zeal  to  compafs  it,  in  pre- 
ference to  thofe  projc6ls  that  were  founded  upon 
coercion  ?  Thefe  were  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  and 
a  refource  which  no  good,  politician  ever  admitted 

into 
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mlo  his  thoughts,  while  the  fmalleft  hope  re- 
mained of  compromiiing  differences  upon  any  other 
footing. 

It  was  further  alTerted,  that  miniftry  ought  fe- 
riouily  to  conlider,  whether  America  was  the  foie 
enemy  that  Great  Britain  would  have  to  encounter, 
in  cafe  of  her  having  recourfe  to  arms  for  the  deci- 
iion  of  this  unhappy  quarrel.  Though  America 
was  unequal  to  atrial  of  flrength  with  Great  Britain, 
were  no  other  enemies  to  be  apprehended  ?  Would 
i>UT  ancient  rivals  Hand  ftill,  when  fo  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  them  of  returning  the  heavy 
blows  we  had  given  them  fo  lately  ?  It  was  vain  to 
flatter  ourfelves  the  Americans  would  have  no  affo- 
ciates ;  the  envy  which  the  greatnefs  and  profperity 
of  this  country  had  univerfally  created,  would  ope- 
rate on  this  occafion  every  where  :  they  would  find 
well-wilhers  and  abettors  at  our  very  doors,  and 
would  foon  meet  with  their  open  countenance  or 
fecret  alliffance.  No  man  that  profelTed  himfelf 
the  leafl  converfant  in  hifforical  knowledge,  could 
deny  the  validity  of  thefe  furmifes.  With  fuch  a 
prolpedl  of  fure  and  certain  danger,  was  it  eligible 
to  proceed  in  the  track  that  led  diredtly  to  it  ?  Did 
the  fituation  of  Great  Britain  warrant  fuch  a  Itep  ? — 
Was  ffie  united  in  her  fentiments  concerning  the 
juffice  and  propriety  of  venturing  upon  a  war  ? — 
Though  a  Parliamentary  majority  might  approve 
it,  would  the  nation  at  large  join  heart  and  hand  in 
fuch  ameafure?  The  miniftry  ought  to  know  that 
America  had  a  number  of  partizans  in  Britain,  who 
not  only  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  people 
in  power,  but  even  reprobated  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  and  juftified  the  refiflance 
of  the  Colonics.  People  of  this  mind  would  al- 
ways find  means  of  obftructing,  more  or  lefs,  the 
defigns  carrying  on  againil  America;  and  might, 
O  3  though 
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though  indiredlly,  prove  more  effedlual  fupportcrs 
of  lis  caule  than  minifters  feemed  aware.  Ta 
dwell  more  particularly  on  this  circiimiiance  might 
not  be  advifabl  ;  but  it  fhoiild  not  be  forgotten, 
that  W'here  a  nation  is  fo  considerably  divided  ii> 
opinion,  people  fhould  not  be  fanguine  in  their  de- 
cifions,  and  ought,  in  common  modeily,  to  allow 
the  po0ibility  of  their  being  in  error. 

The  minifterial  party  was  not  lilenced  by  thefe 
objedlions.     They  w^ere  reprefcated  as  far-fetched, 
and  founded  chiejfly  upon  fears  and  apprehenfions. 
Were  men  to  hearken  to  thefe,  no  adtive  meafures 
could  ever  be  taken.     Danger  and  uncertainty  was 
the  lot  of  all  human  cnterprizes ;  but  were  thefe  a 
fufficient  motive  to  refrain  from  a<5ling,  wdien  called 
upon  by  juft  and  valid  reafons  ?  Did  it  become  Bri- 
tain to  be  paffive  under  affronts  at  this,  more  than 
any  other  time  ?    Was   it  efpecially  frorn  her  own 
lubjed:s  fiie  ought  to  receive  them  without  refent- 
ment  ?  This  w^as  not  a  maxim  ever   inculcated  in 
the  fcKool  of  found  policy :    we  are  taught  there, 
that  without  a  proper  fpirit  no  fiate  can  iiourilh  and 
command  refped:.     But  without  adverting  to  gene^ 
ral  notions,  why  Ihould  we  behave  with  more  timir 
dity  towards  our  Colonies,  than  any  other  flate  that 
treated  us  with  indignity  }  We  had  faced  the  great-r 
eft  powers  on  earth  fearlefsly  and  fuccefsfully,  and 
lat  a  time  when  it  was  thought  as  much  as  now,  that 
they  would  prove  an  over-match ;  but  the  courage 
and  refources  of  Britain   conquered  all  difficulties, 
^nd  would  conquer  them  again,  if  exerted  with  fpi- 
rit, prudence,  and  fidelity  ;  w^hile  we  can  depend 
upon  thefe,  we  may  fafciy  bid  defiance  to  all  our 
enemies,  j^ 

Much  had  been  infifted  upon  the  difunion  pre^ 
vailing  at  home;  but  was  there  no  difunion  in  the 
Colonies  ?    W^n-e  they  to  a  man  unanimous  againfl 

gritain  ? 
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Britain?  The  contrary  was  well  known.  With 
cautioufnefs  and  management,  a  large  proportion 
w^ould  remain  faithful  and  adiive  in  our  favour ; 
and  it  would  be  our  own  fault  if  more  did  not  lide 
with  us  than  with  our  adverfaries.  The  means 
were  ftiil  in  our  power ; — firmnefs  in  our  meafures, 
and  warmth  in  the  caufe  of  our  friends  and  ad- 
herents. 

The  proferring  of  terms  to  America  was  vain  and 
difgraceful.  They  had  repeatedly  declared  againil 
all  others  but  thofe  v/hich  they  had  did:ated  from 
the  commencement  of  the  difpute,  and  flill  inliited 
upon  at  this  day.  With  a  people  fo  obftinate,  and 
fo  wedded  to  their  ov/n  ideas,  no  treaty  could  be 
had :  we  muft  either  comply  with  their  terms  im  * 
plicitly,  ©r  force  them  to  accept  our  own.  Of  the 
two  alternatives,  which  became  it  Britain  to  adopt, 
confidently  with  its  honour  ?  But  after  all  the  dif- 
cullions  and  invefligations  that  had  perplexed  Par- 
liament in  the  courfe  of  this  conteft,  was  it  not 
plain  that  America  was  weary  of  obedience  to  Great 
Britain?  Was  the  queftion  therefore  any  other, 
than  whether  Britauiihall  maintain  her  fovereignty, 
or  relinquifn  it?  No  man,  it  was  prefumed,  would 
rife  up  in  that  Houfe,  and  move  for  a  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  dominie  11  over 
America.  If  therefore  it  is  to  be  retained,  the 
fooner  \vc  convince  the  Americans  of  our  abili'V  to 
do  it,  the  more  fph-it  and  coniiftency  will  appear  in 
our  councils,  and  the  lefs  ^ve  fhali  be  fufpec^ccd  of 
being  defedive  either  in  means  to  accomplifh  fuch 
a  dehgn,  or  in  fortitude  to  undertake  it. 

The  iffue  of  this  long  debate  refembled  that  of 
the  preceding.  It  concluded  in  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  motion  made  by  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
bam  :  the  votes  were  lixty-one  to  thirty-two.  So 
ft^folute  was  the  majority  in  giving  it  an  entire  re- 
O  4  jeclion, 
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jedlion,  that  it  was  not  even  permitted  to  remaiii 
upon  the  table  :  a  fevere  mortification  to  a  maa 
who  had  made  fo  fplendid  a  figure,  whofe  abilities 
had  raifed  the  nation  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur, 
and  whofe  opinion  and  judgment  had  once  been  con- 
fidcred  as  the  oracle  of  this  country ! 

The  determination  to  oppofe  all  conciliatory 
meafures  was  equally  remarkable  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  A  petition  was  prefented  to  it  by  the 
proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  re- 
prefenting  their  alarm  at  the  alTociation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  and  at  their  intended  ftoppage  of 
all  trade  with  the  Engliih  iftands.  ■  Should  this  be 
carried  into  execution,  which  it  certainly  would, 
if  Parliament  did  not  repeal  the  ad:s  they  com- 
plained of,  the  fituation  of  the  iflands  would  be- 
come very  calamitous. 

The  property  of  Britain  in  the  Weft  India  iftands 
amounted  to  more  than  thirty  millions.  A  fund  of 
feveral  other  millions  was  employed  in  this  trade  : 
it  was  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature;  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  were  concerned  in  it;  the  returns  centered 
in  Britain,  and  were  an  immenfe  addition  to  its 
intrinfic  opulence.  The  ftiipping  was  an  objedl  of 
ftill  greater  coniideration,  by  the  vaft  number  of 
leamen  which  it  conftantly  maintained. 

But  the  Weft  Indies,  however  wealthy,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  neceliaries  of  life  in  fufhcient  abundance  for 
their  inhabitants.  Large  importations  were  conti- 
nually wanted,  which  North  America  was  the  only 
place  to  fupply  ;  were  they  to  be  cut  off  from  a 
communication  with  that  continent,  they  would 
ftiortly  be  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 

This  petition,  however,  did  not  alter  the  difpo- 
fition  of  thofe  who  fupported  the  miniftry.  They 
feemed  refolved  to  treat  all  petitions  as  the  contri- 
vange  of.fa<^ion.     The  general  ideas  of  thofe  who 

approved 
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approved  of  coercive  meafures,  was  that  however 
inconvenient,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by 
fuch  a  confideration.  Hollilities  were  neceliarily 
attended  with  a  variety  of  difagreeable  circumftan- 
ces;  but  thefe  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  fubmitted 
to,  fooner  than  put  up  with  humiliations  and  dif- 
graces  ;  which,  in  the  end,  often  detrimented  a  na- 
tion more  than  war  itfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  become  neceiTary  to  let 
the  nation  be  fully  apprized  of  the  ultimate  refolves 
of  miniitry  refpeAing  America.  This  was  done  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  a  long  fpeech,  where- 
in the  prefent  circumftances  of  aftairs  in  Ame- 
rica were  detailed  with  great  accuracy.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  different  Colonies  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  condud:  neceffary  to  be  obferved 
with  each.  The  univerfal  fermentation  prevailing 
among  them,  was  afferted  to  proceed  from  un- 
warrantable arts  and  prad:ices  to  difpofe  them 
againit  the  ruling  powers  in  Britain.  It  was  afierted 
too,  that  notwithftanding  all  their  complaints,  the 
public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  America, 
were,  on  the  flridrefl  computation,  not  more  than 
one  to  fifty,  when  compared  with  what  was  paid  by 
individuals  in  England. 

So  immenfe  a  difparity,  removed  at  once  all  rea- 
fons  for  complaining.  Nothing  but  a  fettled  de- 
termination to  quarrel  with  the  parent  ftate,  could 
induce  the  Americans  to  periifl  in  their  difobedi- 
ence  to  the  lawful  injundiions  laid  upon  them,  which 
were  neither  injudicious  nor  opprefiive ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  framed  with  all  poflible  lenity,  and  coun-. 
ter-balanced  by  advantages  which  were  not  poiTeilcd 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 

It  v/as  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refiilance  that  ani^ 
mated  America,  and  not  a  difconrent  at  oppreU 
iions^  which  it  was  plain  did  not  exifl.     Upon  this 

ground 
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ground  the  quarrel  now  flood  ;  and  every  meafure 
now  adopted  iliould  be  founded  upon  th^t  idea. 
This,  in  the  minifters  own  words,  "  was  the  great 
barrier  which  difunited  both  countries  ;  and  on  this 
ground  alone  of  refinance  and  denial,  he  would 
raife  every  argument  leading  to  the  motion  he  in- 
tended to  make  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  and  for 
a  conference  with  the  Lords,  that  it  might  be  the 
joint  addrefs  of  both  Houfes." 

The  meafures  now  propofed  to  the  Houfe,  were 
to  fend  a  greater  force  to  America,  and  to  pafs  a 
tem^porary  adt,  fufpending  all  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  different  Colonies  of  New  England,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  until  they  con- 
fented  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme  authority  of  the 
Eritiih  legiflature,  pay  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  and  make  a  due  fubmiffion  to  the  King  ; 
upon  doing  of  which,  thefe  reflridtions  fliould  be 
taken  off,  and  their  real  grievances,  upon  making 
proper  application,  fhould  be  redreffed. 

The  exprellions  of  miniflry  were  very  clear  and 
explicit  upon  this  occafion.  New  England,  they 
faid,  as  mofl:  culpable,  was  juftly  fingled  out  as  an 
objed  of  puniihment.  The  other  Colonies,  as 
lefs  faulty,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  brought  back 
with  lefs  compulfion.  But  ''  the  queflion  now  lay 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs :  it  was  fimply,  whe- 
ther we  would  abandon  all  claims  on  the  Colonies, 
and  give  up,  at  once,  all  the  advantages  arifing  from 
our  fovereignty,  and  the  commerce  dependant  on 
it ;  or  v/hethcr  we  fliould  refort  to  the  meafures  in- 
difpenfably  necefiary  to  enfure  both  ?** 

The  addrefs  voted  in  confequence  of  the  minif- 
terial  m.otion,  fully  coincided  with  all  his  views. 
it  rcprefentcd  the  Colony  of  MafTachufet  to  be  in 
actual  rebellion,  and  encouraged  by  the  other  Co- 
lonies,    It  declared  the  refolution  of  Parliament  to 

maintain 
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maintain  the  fuprcme  authority  of  the  Britiih  leglf- 
lature  in  every  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  It 
befonght  him  to  enforce  this  authority  by  the  power 
conflitutionally  lodged  in  his  hands ;  and  allured 
him  of  their  concurrence,  at  all  hazards,  to  fupport 
him  in  the  profecution  of  aich  meafures. 

An  addrefs  of  this  kind  was  in  efFedt  a  declara- 
tion of  war  atjaind  America.  It  was  coniidered  as 
fuch  by  the  oppoiition,  and  the  confequences  which 
it  would  have,  were  pointed  out  with  the  utmoll 
freedom.  Some,  indeed,  contended  that  the  ac- 
cufation  of  rebellion  fixed  upon  the  Province  of 
MalTachufet,  was  falfe  :  the  people  there  had  done 
no  more  than  what  the  conftitution  allowed  :  they 
had  refilled  arbitrary  meafures,  after  the  exam- 
ples that  had  fo  frequently  been  let  them  at  home. 

But  whether  they  deferved  to  be  iligmatized  as 
rebels  or  not,  fuch  an  appellation  was  dangerous, 
and  might  better  be  Ipared.  It  would  only  fervc 
jto  aggravate,  and  render  fuch  as  might  think  it  le- 
velled at  them,  defperate,  and  to  infpire  them 
with  a  determination  to  refill  the  efforts  of  Britain 
;to  the  lafl  drop  of  their  blood,  from  the  apprehen- 
fion  that  fheir  properties  and  lives  w^ere  become 
forfeited. 

The  fingling  out  of  MafTachufet  as  mofl  deferv- 
jng  of  chailifement,  would  avail  nothing.  The 
other  Colonies  knew  themfelves  as  deep  in  the  con- 
fpiracy,  and  expected,  in  their  turn,  no  better 
treatment.  To  chaflife  one,  was  to  chaflife  all.  If 
Britain  meant  to  alTert  her  authority  with  a  high 
hand,  her  preparations  mufl  take  in  all  who  were 
concerned  againft  her  ;  and  not  imagine  that  the  re- 
duction of  one  Colony  would  fufhce.  They  were 
^11  formed  into  one  body ;  and  to  defeat  a  part, 
would  now  put  the  reft  more  upon  their  guard.  It 
p/as  idle  to  aim  at  difuniting  them  j  they  knew  their 

fituation 
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{itiiatlon  too  well  to  betray  each  other  :  it  was 
equally  nugatory  to  exprefs  more  anger  at  one  than 
at  another  :  opprobrious  epithets,  or  iniidious  blan- 
diiliments,  were  lofh  upon  them.  Their  condud:  and 
iano-uage  were  equally  open  and  unequivocal^  and 
amounted  to  a  clear  determination  to  remain  united 
in  defence  of  their  liberties,  until  fuch  conceflions 
were  made  on  our  part,  as  would  fully  quiet  the  ap- 
prehenfions  they  entertained  for  their  fafety.  Bri- 
tain, therefore,  muft  now  coniider,  which  of  the 
two  was  the  mod  advifable,  peace  or  war;  not  with 
one,  but  with  all  her  Colonies. 

It  was  replied  by  the  minifterial  party,  that  re- 
bellious deeds  conftituted  rebellion.  The  condudl 
of  the  people  in  Maflachufet  could  be  viewed  in  na 
other  light.  They  had,  by  open  force,  refifled  the 
execution  of  the  laws  ;  v^hich  in  England^ being  re- 
puted rebellion,  cannot  in  America  be  called  by 
another  name.  It  was  not  intended  to  exercife  any 
more  feverity  than  might  be  abfolutely  requifite. 
Mercy  would  be  fhown,  and  extended  with  the  ut- 
moft  liberality  to  all  who  fubmitted  ;  but  it  was 
highly  necefTary  to  make  a  llrong  difcrimination 
between  the  deluded  and  the  deluders.  Policy  and 
jufiice  demanded  thefe  as  vidiims  for  the  good  of 
the  community  ;  on  thefe  alone  the  vengeance  of 
Britain  would  fall. 

High  ftrcfs  was  laid  upon  the  union  of  the  Co- 
lonies ;  but  a  little  time  would  fnow  with  how 
piuch  impropriety.  When  once  they  beheld  the 
fpirit  of  Britain  thoroughly  roufed,  they  would  foon 
retreat  from  the  field  of  action,  and  humble  them- 
felves  before  her.  They  were  afToclated  upon  prin- 
ciples that  would  not  fupport  them  :  the  felf-deny- 
ing  regulations  upon  which  their  confederacy  was 
founded,  were  too  hoilile  to  the  interefl  and  feel- 
ings of  individuals;,    to  bind  them    long  together. 

Im- 
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Impatience  at  fiich  unnatural  reftraints,  and  private 
felfiilmefs  would  breakthrough  them,  and  Ihow  how 
little  they  were  acquainted  with  human  nature  who 
could  rely  upon  lb  weak  a  foundation. 

But  there  were  alfo  other  motives  to  view  v/ith 
unconcern,  and  even  with  contempt  this  parade  of 
union  among  the  Colonies.  The  natives  of  Ame- 
rica,  it  was  laid,  had  nothing  of  the  foldier  in 
them  ;  they  were  averf^  to  difcipline,  and  incapable 
of  military  fubordination  :  they  were  even  of  a  fear- 
-^^.  ful  and  fpiritlefs  difpofition  ;  floathful,  uncleanly, 
and  of  a  conititution  eafily  fubdued  by  ficknefs  and, 
fatigue.  Thefe  were  not  a  people  to  face  a  Britifn 
army.  Small  would  be  the  force  neceffary  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all 
their  projects  of  independence. 

After  a  long  and  violent  altercation,  the  quef- 
tion  was  carried  for  the  addrefs  by  a  divif^on 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  to  one  liundred 
and  lix. 

But  the  importance  of  the  fubjed:  that  had  been 
debated  w^as  fuch,  that  the  minority  made  a  motion 
lliortly  after,  to  re-commit  the  addrefs.  It  w^as  ar- 
gued  that  the  confequences  that  would  probably  re- 
fult  from  the  profecution  of  the  meafures  it  recom- 
mended, impelled  them  to  folicit  the  Houfe  for  a 
re-conlideration  of  it  :  they  appeared  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude, that  no  time  or  attention  could  be  mif- 
employed  in  a  frefh  invelligation. 

A  recapitulation  followed  of  the  dangers  that 
would  inevitably  attend  aw^ar  v/ith  America.  The 
likelihood  of  other  powers  interfering,  and  theim- 
menfe  rifks  we  fhould  incur  for  the  fake  of  an  objeft 
far  beneath  fuch. a  terrible  contention.  Should  Great 
Britain  triumph  over  all  oppolition,  what  w^ould 
prove  her  gains  ?  No  more  than  what  fhe  was  fub- 
ilantially  pofTefTed  of  at  that  very  hour  :  the  emo- 
luments 
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luments  accruing  from  the  commerce  of  America* 
But  Ihould  fortune  prove  unpropitious,  what  would 
then  be  her  fituation  ?  An  anfwer  to  this  queilion 
could  not  be  made,  without  conveying  a  fenfation 
of  horror  to  every  man  that  felt  for  his  country.  A 
motion,  therefore,  to  re-commit  an  addrefs  of  fo 
ferious  a  tendency,  wherein,  perhaps,  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Britiih  empire  was  involved,  ought 
certainly  to  be  received  without  helication  by  every 
man  who  profelTed  impartiality  and  candour. 

A  long  debate  followed  this  motion,  and  was 
fupported  throughout  with  all  tlie  abilities  and  elo- 
quence of  the  two  contending  parties.  The  truth 
was,  they  both  felt  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  queilion  before  them  :  fo  great  a  one  had 
not  been  agitated  in  Parliament  during  the  prefent 
century. 

All  that  mafs  of  argumentation  was  re->produced 
on  this  occafion,  which  had  compofed  the  materials 
of  the  numberlefs  debates  that  had  filled  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  during  the  lafl  ten  years,  and 
had  been  repeated  all  over  the  nation  to  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  breed  ill  blood  among  the  difpu- 
tants. 

The  fum  of  this  famous  debate  was,  that  mi- 
niftry  contended  in  the  fame  manner  it  had  done  be- 
fore, for  the  neceflity  of  drawing  the  fword,  and 
manfully  aflerting  the  rights  and  the  dignities  of 
the  parent  flate.  Lenity  w^as  now  become  a  fubjedt 
of  derifion  in  the  Colonies ;  and  was  imputed  to 
imbecility  and  fears.  The  Americans,  through  long 
forbearance,  were  become  incorrigible  by  any  other 
than  harfh  means.  They  thought  themfelves  in  a 
condition  to  aboliili  the  fovereignty  of  Britain  in 
America,  and  were  now  refolved  to  do  it.  It  was 
incumbent  on  every  native  of  Britain,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  to  Hand  forth,  and  to  vindicate  the  intereft 

and 
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Jind  gloi'y  of  his  country  :  it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment and  miniftry  to  fummon  every  particle  of  fpl- 
rit  that  was  left  in  the  nation,  to  a  conteft  wherein 
all  that  was  dear  to  them,  as  individuals  as  well  as 
a  people,  was  fo  deeply  involved. 

The  Americans  had  forgotten  the  hand  that  had 
planted  and  reared  them  :  they  were  becoiiie  un- 
mindful of  that  protedion  and  thofe  boimties  they 
vvrere  perpetually  receiving  from  the  gcnerofity  of 
Britain.  It  behoved  us,  if  we  valued  our  own  cha- 
radier,  to  make  them  fenfible  that  we  were  Hill  the 
great  and  potent  people  they  acknowledged  us, 
while  we  were  Ihowering  favours  upon  them.  It 
was  to  thefe  favours  they  owed  the  grandeur  and 
opulence  at  which  they  were  now  arrived.  We  had 
but  lately  faved  them  from  conquefl  and  flavery  ; 
and  they  now  repaid  us  with  an  accufation  of  ty- 
rannny  :  this  was  ingratitude  in  the  extreme,  as 
our  requilitions  from  them  were  fmall,  even  in  the 
avowal  of  their  warmeft  friends,  and  their  power  to 
^rant  them  no  lefs  undeniable  ;  but  their  inclina- 
tions were  to  deny  every  requefl  we  fhould  make. 

To  temporize  in  the  midit  of  fo  much  provoca- 
tion, would  be  to  encourage  further  intuits  and 
outrages.  Britain  had  nothing  elfe,  indeed,  to  ex- 
ped,  until  Ihe  had  put  an  effeclual  flop  to  the 
power  of  committing  them.  The  whole  conduct 
of  the  Americans  breathed  hatred  and  defiance.  The 
Congrefs,  with  an  appearance  of  moderation,  was 
taking  every  polTible  meafure  to  deflroy  the  autho- 
rity of  Britain  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  to  de- 
volve it  upon  themfeves.  All  the  adls  and  proceed- 
ings of  that  Aflembly  amply  j unified  fuch  an  affer- 
tion  :  they  tended  uniformly  to  inflame  the  people 
againfl  Great  Britain,  by  reprefenting  all  her  mea- 
fures  as  framed  with  an  intent  to  introduce  a  def- 
potic  government  into  the  Colonies, 

As 
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As  to  the  fuggeftions  of  clanger  from  foreign 
powers,  they  from  whom  it  was  hinted  this  danger 
would  chiefly  arife,  had  colonies  to  manage  as  well 
as  Great  Britain*  It  was  hardly  to  be  apprehended 
that  they  would  be  guilty  of  fo  much  impolicy  as 
to  encourage  rebellions  in  other  colonies,  which 
might,  on  the  iiril  occafion,  become  precedents 
for  imitation  in  their  own. 

A  proper  reinforcement  in  America  would  en- 
courage thofe  to  declare  themfelves,  who,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  our  meafures,  though  they  remained 
iliil  our  fecret  friends,  dared  not  ftep  forth  and 
avow  their  fcntimxcnts  ;  thefe,  if  duly  fupported, 
would  prove  ho  inconfiderable  number  ;  and,  added 
to  the  forces  that  would  be  flationed  among  them^, 
would  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  malcon- 
tents. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  aiTertions  it  was  argwed  by  the 
oppoiition,  that  the  addrefs  was  in  itfelf  a  meafure 
replete  with  barbarity,  no  lefs  than  with  Impru- 
dence :  it  tended  to  put  armiS  into  the  hands  of 
every  man  throughout  the  continent  w4io  fufpedted 
the  deiigns  of  the  Britifh  adminiflration,  and  to 
expofc  to  ill  ulage  and  ruin,  every  perfon  who  was 
known  or  imae-ined  to  be  a  friend  to  Britain* 

The  rigour  of  the  law  fliould  never  be  carried 
Into  politics*  Were  the  Americans  ever  fo  culpa- 
ble, miniftry  ought  not  to  have  perceived  their 
guilt,  unlcfs  it  had,  at  the  fiune  time,  difcovered  a 
iure  and  ready  method  of  bringing  them  to  pu- 
-nilhment  without  endangering   the    fafety  of   the 


flare. 


The  idea  of  becoming  independent  was  imput- 
ed to  the  Americans ;  but  what  were  the  proofs  of 
this  imputation  ?.  They  repeatedly  denied  it  ill 
tvords ;  and  their  actions,  until  the  prcfent  unfor- 
tunate difference,  had  always  been  full    of  loyalty 


and  attachm.ent. 
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tf  any  thing  could  bring  about  independency,  it 
'vould  be  the  condud:  of  niiniftryj  who,  by  driv- 
ing them  to  defpondency,  would  compel  them  to 
adopt  meafures,  to  which  they  were  not  other- 
wife  inclined*  The  moft  loyal  and  obedient  fub- 
jed:b  will  not  have  patience  for  ever,  in  cafes  of  ty- 
rannical treatment.  They  will  rife  at  laft,  and  af- 
fert  their  rights ;  arid  they  who  ftile  them  rebels  on 
that  account^  fliould  reniember  that  opprefiion  not 
only  generates,  butjuftifies  refiitance. 

There  were  in  all  nations  opinions  generally  re- 
ceived, which  good  policy  would  refped:,  while 
they  produced  no  bad  confequences.  The  perfua- 
fion  prevailing  in  America,  that  internal  taxation  be- 
longed to  their  own  AlTemblies  exclufively,  had  al- 
ways been  eilabliihed  among  them  without  contra- 
diction from  this  iide  of  the  water.  It  ought  not 
to  have  been  attacked  at  fo  improper  a  feafon  as 
the  prefent,  after  having  been  virtually  recognized 
by  the  repeal  of  feveral  adls  made  in  contradidiion 
of  it,  and  after  it  had  been  explicitly  approved  by 
fome  of  the  moft  learned  and  intelligent  men  in  this 
kingdom. 

The-opinions  of  which  the  Americans  are  fo  te- 
nacious, ought  therefore  to  be  treated  with  the  lefs 
difrefpedij  as  they  are  not  only  their  own,  but  thofe 
of  numbers  of  people  in  this  country*  Autho- 
rized and  countenanced  in  this  m^anner,  was  it  fur- 
priiing  they  Ihould  continue  inflexible  in  their  refo- 
lutioas  to  adhere  to  them  ?  efpecially  as  they  were 
founded  upon  a  pref(^ription  that  had  lafted  from  their 
firft  fettlement  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  fpace  of 
time  coniifting  now  of  m.ore  than  one  hundred 
Slid  fifty  years,  during  which  they  had  remained  in 
the  uninterrupted  poifeflion  of  the  priviiedges  of 
j,vhich  we  now  fought  to  deprive  them. 
Il  It  was  thegreateft  of  misfortunes  to  a  ftate,  when 
mofe  who  ruled  it,  endeavoured^  without  appa- 
^  Vol.  h   No.  4.  P  rent 
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rent  neceffit)'-,  to  alter  the  fyftem  and  maxims  of 
governing  long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Such  was, 
however,  the  cafe  of  Britain  :  that  mildnefs  and 
benignity  which  was  wont  to  diredt  the  meafures 
of  former  miniilers,  was  now  laid  afide  asobfoletc  : 
feverity  and  imperioufnefs  had  taken  their  place  : . 
implicit  obedience  was  now  impofed  upon  the  Co- 
lonies, as  the  only  condition  upon  which  Great 
Britain  would  relax  of  her  difpleafure,  and  fufpend 
the  hoftile  operations  deligncd  againft  them. 

But  was  war  and  conqueft  the  medium  of  render- 
ing their  polTellion  ufeful  to  this  country  ?  Would 
the  conflidt  prove  of  no  duration  ?  Were  the  fcan- 
dalous  fallhoods  of  cowardice  and  imbecility,  fo 
wantonly  charged  upon  the  Americans,  to  be  ever 
{o  well  grounded,  flill  the  very  nature  of  their 
country  would  fight  for  them  :  that  alone  would 
impetie,  coniiderably,  our  military  enterprizes,  and 
greatly  retard  the  fubjugation  of  fo  immenfe  a  con- 
tinent ;  mean  while  the  finews  of  war  would  quickly 
be  relaxed.  The  fufpenfion  of  fo  confiderable  a 
commerce  as  that  of  our  Colonies,  would  caft  a 
damp -on  all  our  operations.  . 

Allowing,  however,  that  Britiili  valour  would 
triumph  as  heretofore  in  the  plains  of  America,  what 
mud  inevitably  be  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  con- 
queft ?  The  Colonies,  inflead  of  peaceable  and  af- 
fe(5lionate  fellow  fubjedts,  defcended  from  common 
parents,  and  united  by  every  endearing  tie  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  would  henceforward  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  a  conquered  nation,  bound  to 
us  by  no  other  motives  than  thofe  of  fear.  Such  a 
fituation  would  necelTarily  call  for  armies  to  enforce 
fubjedtion  :  the  fums  v/anted  to  maintain  them, 
would  exhauft  the  profits  derived  from  the  coun- 
try they  overawed,  and  render  it  hardly  worth  the 
keeping. 

Were 
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Were  thefe  the  ends  for  which  Great  Britain  was 
fb  eagerly  to  contend  ?  Did  miniilers  imagine  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  would  paflively  confent 
to  fee  their  purfes  drained,  and  their  ilrength  wafted 
in  purfuit  of  fchemes  fo  evidently  marked  with  in- 
fatuation, and  which,  at  beft,,  would  only  leave  us 
where  they  found  us  ?  What  more  would  they  pro- 
duce than  the  retention  of  America  ?  But  was  not 
that  our  own  already,  without  putting  it  to  ftake 
by  a  war  of  which  the  ilTue  was  fo  precarious  ? 

The  principles  that  adluated  minifters  were  to* 
tally  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution^ 
There  was  a  time  when  loftinefs  and  pride  were 
only  thought  proper  to  be  affumed  with  the  avowed 
enemies  of  this  nation  ;  and  when  condefcnfion  and 
lenity  were  viewed  as  the  duty  of  minifters  towards 
the  fubjed: ;  but  an  odious  change  had  happened  : 
fubmiffion  and  deference  was  fhown  to  foreigners, 
while  our  own  people  were  treated  with  haughti- 
nefs.  This  was  reverfing  the  long  eftablifhed  rule 
of  Englifh  politics.  But  let  not  thofe  who  had  in- 
troduced this  infulting  innovation,  promife  them- 
felves  impunity  :  arbitrary  condudl  was  fo  intoler- 
able to  the  people  of  this  land,  that  they  would  not 
fuffer  it  either  when  levelled  at  thcmfelves,  or  at 
their  fellow  fubjedls  in  any  other  part  of  the  Britifti 
dominions. 

Minifters  might,  for  a  while,  carry  on  their  mea* 
fures  elatedly,  and  look  upon  oppofition  with  con- 
tempt ;  but  a  day  would  come,  when  the  good  fenfc 
of  the  nation  would  deprive  them  of  thole  majori^ 
ties  of  which  they  now  made  fuch  a  boaft.  When 
the  iniquity  and  folly  of  their  meafures  had  been 
fully  proved  by  events,  then  the  public  would  rife 
upon  them  as  one  man,  and  call  them  to  account  for 
the  mifchief  they  had  brought  upon  it* 

.This,  they  might  depend,  would  be  their  fate* 
The  only  chance  they  had  to  efcape  from  the  juftice 
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of  their  country,  was  the  progrefs  of  that  corrup- 
tion and  venality  through  which  they  were  now  ena- 
bled to  contrive  its  ruin  ;  but  even  that  would  have 
its  bounds :  public  calamities,  when  rifen  to  their 
highell  pitch,'  demanded  for  vidlims  thofe  who  had 
caufed  them ;  and  fuperceded  all  other  feelings  but 
thofe  of  indignation  and  revenge  :  the  annals  of 
all  nations  were  confirmations  of  this  truth. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  calamities,  and  to  da 
juftice  to  themfelves  as  well  as  to  the  Americans, 
the  people  of  England  ought  ferioufly  to  ponder, 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  pafs  condemnation  over 
a  numerous  divifion  of  Britifh  fubjedls,  who  not 
only  claimed,  but  were  unqueflionably  entitled  ta 
every  right  enjoyed  by  Englifhmen.  In  this  cafe, 
the  firft  pofition  they  fhouid  lay  down,  was,  that 
anceilry  and  locality  gave  no  right  of  dominion  to 
one  nation  over  another  :  were  fuch  a  maxim  once 
to  be  admitted,  the  v/orld  would  be  thrown  into 
endlefs  confufion,  and  no  prince  or  ilate  would  be 
fafe  from  foreign  pretenfions. 

The  only  juil  and  righteous  principle  on  which 
to  condudt  fo  important  an  examination,  was  to  con- 
fider  the  refpedtive  powers  and  faculties  of  each 
party,  and  how  far  they  were  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  common  exigencies  of  the  empire.  If,  upon 
a  due  eftimation  of  thefe,  it  appeared  that  a  reafon- 
able  proportion  of  fupplies  was  denied,  the  party 
that  was  aggrieved  by  this  denial,  would  clearly  be 
intitled  to  tax  the  other  Vv^th  injuftice,  and  to  com- 
pel him  to  an  equitable  reparation. 

But  was  this  the  principle  that  guided  admini* 
flration  ?  Did  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  revive  by 
their  condud:  the  long-exploded  do(5trine-  of  here- 
ditary right  ?  Which,  though  juft  and  neceifary 
when  applied  to  property,  was  not  admiHible  m 
England  in  matters  of  government ;  and  was  not, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  4ipplicable  to  the  queftioh  depending  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America, 

In  contradiction  to  this  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Britifh  conltitution,  minillry  infifted  upon  a 
paflive  obedience  in  the  Colonies  :  they  were  re« 
quired  to  fubmit  to  the  didiates  of  Great  Britain, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  that  Hie  was  the  parent 
flate.  Was  there  no  better  motive  to  influence 
their  obedience,  no  body  could  blame  them  for  re- 
fuiing  it.  But  the  ties  between  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonies arc  of  a  far  nobler,  as  well  as  much  more 
binding  nature  :  origin  and  confanguinity,  though 
highly  to  be  prized,  were  not  the  molt  valuable  : 
it  was  the  conftitution  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
Britain,  and  the  brotherly  afiiftance  they  had  hi- 
therto experienced  from  Englifhmen,  that  ought 
to  render  the  name  facred  to  them.  While  thofe 
ties  remained  unviolated,  we  had  no  room  to  com- 
plain of  their  behaviour ;  but  abfolute  lords  and 
mafters  were  titles  they  would  not  recognize  in  Eng- 
liihmen,  any  more  than  thefe  would  recognize  them 
in  any  others. 

When  miniflers  adled  on  fuch  unwarrantable 
grounds,  the  queilion  was  no  longer,  whether  the 
nieafures  they  propofed  fhould  be  taken  into  conlide- 
ration,  but  whether  they  themfelves  ought  not  in- 
flantly  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  which  they  ufed 
fo  unconftitutionally.  The  difpute,  therefore,  was 
now,  not  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  but 
between  the  miniftry  and  the  conftitution  ;  and  the 
queftion  was,  "  Whether  we  fliould  lofe  our  Co- 
^'  lonies,  or  give  up  our  minifters. 

Charges  of  fo  heavy  a  nature  were  of  courfe  re- 
torted by  the  miniilerial  party,  with  equal  afperity. 
AH  the  reiiftance  and  diflurbances  in  America,  were 
imputed  to  the  oppolition  in  plainer  and  more  ex- 
plicit terms  than  ever.  A  fadious  republican  fpirit 
was  gone  forth,  that  aduated  every  writer  and  fpeaker 

V  S  in 
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m  the  American  caufe  :  it  filled  the  natipn  with  dif- 
loyalty,  and  the  Houfe  with  incendiaries.  America,  it 
was  faid,  would  never  have  hoifted  the  ftandard  of 
rebellion,  if  the  trumpet  of  fedition  had  not  beea 
heard  in  Britain. 

This  violent  debate  lafted  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  motion  for  re-committing  the 
addrefs,  was  rejedied  by  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  againfl  one  hundred  and  five. 

In  this  manner  was  terminated  the  moil  impor- 
tant bufinefs  that  had,  in  the  memory  of  man,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Britiih  Parliament.  Not 
only  the  natives  of  this  country,  but  all  Europe  was 
impatient  to  learn  the  decifion  of  this  great  quef- 
tion.  While  it  was  impending,  the  foreign  minif- 
ters  in  London  were  continually  employed  in  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  adminiltration,  and  the  debates 
of  ParliamxCnt  :  they  juftly  confidered  Jit  as  preg- 
nant with  confequences  that  might  eventually  give 
a  new  turn  to  the  face  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  very  next  day  a  conference  was  held  be- 

Feb.  7th,  tween  the  two  Houfes,  wherein  thej 
1775-     both  agreed  to  unite  in  the  addrefs. 

In  the  mean  time  petitions  had  been  preparing 
by  the  London  merchants  trading  to  America,  and 
from  thofe  concerned  in  the  Weft  India  trade,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  Marquis  of 
Ps^ockingham,  as  the  principal  Peer  in  the  oppoli- 
tion,  was  applied  to  on  this  occafion  to  prefent 
them,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motion 
in  favour  of  the  addrefs, 

This  however  did  not  hinder  a  long  debate  con- 
cerning the  propriety  and  neceffity  of  receiving  them. 
It  was  carried  on  with  no  lefs  heat  and  animofity  of 
exprellion  than  that  which  had  taken  place  the  day 
before  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 

The  papers,  on  the  veracity  of  which  the  addrefs 
h^d  been  framed^  were  reprefented  by  the  oppoli* 
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tion  as  partial  and  mutilated,  and  unfit  for  proper 
documents  in  fo  weighty  a  matter.  It  was  for  this 
reafon  the  duty  of  the  Houfe  to  attend  with  the  more 
readinefs  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  merchants ; 
whofe  teilimony,  as  perfons  deeply  and  effentially 
interefted  in  bringing  truth  to  light  in  this  impor- 
tant jundiure,  might  be  depended  on  with  much 
greater  fafety. 

It  was  their  particular  defire  to  be  heard,  before 
the  Houfe  took  any  determination  relating  to  Ame- 
rica. To  refufe  this,  it  was  urged,  would  be  to 
tell  the  world,  that  right  or  wrong,  its  determi- 
nation would  be  againft  the  fenfe  of  their  petition. 
Was  this  a  warrantable  treatment  of  refpedtable  and 
loyal  fubjedls,  who  were  endeavouring  to  ferve  the 
Hate,  by  affording  to  government  all  the  informa- 
tion they  were  mailers  of.  Good  policy  required 
the  Houfe  to  hearken  to  them,  as  well  as  equity 
and  good  manners. 

It  was  anfwered  by  the  minifterial  party,  that  no 
difrefpedl  was  intended  to  perfons  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence  in  this  commercial  nation,  as  the  merchants 
whofe  petition  was  now  in  the  Houfe :  that  it  was 
with  great  grief  adminiftration  was  obliged  to  declare, 
it  could  not  be  received  conliftently  with  the  gene- 
ral interefts  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  defired  fe- 
rioufly  to  confider,  how  neceffary  it  was  become  to 
prevent  the  evils  threatened  to  this  country  by  the 
proceedings  in  America;  that  were  they  permitted 
to  continue,  the  commercial  grandeur  of  this  nation 
would  fuffer  a  fatal  dimunition,  if  not  a  total  over- 
throw, in  which  no  individuals  would  be  greater 
fufterers  than  themfelves.  It  became  them,  from 
fo  juft  a  motive,  to  confide  in  the  wifdom  of  Par- 
liamentj-  as  it  was  not  doubted  that  events  would 
hereafter  convince  them,  that  by  afferting  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  Britifh  legiHature,  in  the  manner 
P  4'  pro- 
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propofed,  all  thofe  advantages  would  be  fecured, 
about  which  they  were  fo  juftly  folicitous.  They 
were  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  the  temporary  inconve- 
niencies  which  might  refult  from  the  refolutions 
that  mufl  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  circumflances  of 
public  affairs.  They  would  not  probably  be  of 
long  duration,  and  would  be  followed  by  a  flate  of 
profperity,  which  would  be  the  more  permanent, 
from  the  removal  of  the  obftacles  which  they  were 
now  about  to  encounter. 

The  debate  relating  to  the  addrefs,  carried  the 
fpeakers  on  both  lides  into  a  wide  field  of  difcullion. 
The  two  greateil  Law  Lords  in  the  [kingdom,  en- 
tered into  a  contell,  wherein  their  learning  and  elo- 
quence was  reciprocally  difplayed  with  the  greateil 
confpicuity.  The  point  in  contention  was  to  af- 
certain  whether  the  Americans  were  in  actual  re^ 
bellion.  The  different  opinions  they  held  on  this 
weighty  fubjed:,  and  the  variety  of  arguments  with 
w^hich  they  combated  each  other,  afforded  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  in  a  cafe 
where  it  ought  particularly  to  be  perfpicuous,  and 
void  of ^11  manner  of  intricacy. 

A  repetition  took  place,  on  this  occafion,  of  all 
thofe  arguments  againil:  the  Americans  that  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  was  reprefented,  that 
upon  emergencies  of  this  nature,  a  itate  that  is  bent 
upon  alferting  its  authority  or  its  dignity,  muil  not 
exped:  to  go  through  fuch  an  arduous  undertaking 
without  many  ditFiculties.  All  orders  and  denomi- 
n:)tions  would  feverally  be  aggrieved  by  the  hard- 
ihips  concomitant  on  hoflilities.  But  they  were  no 
more  than  what  befel  the  community  at  large  in 
every  nation  that  waged  war.  The  fituation  of 
Britain  Vv'Quld  not  be  worfe  than  that  of  her  enemies. 
But  whatever  deftiny  might  await  us,  whether  vic- 
tory or  defeat^  whether  we  Ihould  preferve  or  lofe 

i\i;ierica^ 
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America,  flill  the  trial  mud  be  made.  It  would 
be  pufillanimity  to  give  it  up  without  difputing  its 
poflcfEon  to  the  utmotl  of  our  power  ;  Engliilimen 
were  not  wont  tamely  to  relinquilh  advantages; — • 
wherever  the  ftandard  of  Britain  is  planted,  it  ought 
to  be  vigoroully  defended,  and  every  lofs  patiently- 
borne,  except  that  of  national  honour. 

The  arguments  ufed  in  the  reply  made  to  this 
reafoning  by  the  minority,  were  much  the  fame  as 
had  been  employed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againft  the  addrefs.  Their  general  intent  w^as  to 
prove  the  imprudence  of  precipitating  the  kingdom 
into  a  war,  which  if  unfuccefsful,  would  reduce  it 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  to  which  there  appeared 
no  fufficient  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  when  w^e 
took  into  confideration  the  probability  of  that  uni- 
verfal  confederacy  which  would  be  formed  againft 
Britain  by  her  numerous  enemies  on  the  European, 
as  well  as  on  the  American  continent. 

It  w^as  particularly  noticed,  that  a  fubjedl  in- 
volving fo  many  coafequences  of  the  laft  impor- 
tance, had  been  driven,  as  it  were,  through  both 
Houfes  with  a  hurry  equally  unworthy  of  its  mag- 
nitude and  their  own  dignity.  So  much  haflewas, 
according  to  the  proverb,  never  attended  with  good 
fpeed.  It  evinced  the  apprehenlions  of  miniilry, 
that  were  due  time  given  thoroughly  to  invefligate 
their  meafures,  their  injudicioufnefs  would  not  fail 
to  be  difcovered.  Why  fhould  they  othcrwife  be 
fo  eager  to  bring  them  to  a  conclufion  ?  A  length 
of  time  would  elapfe  before  it  would  be  poiiible  to 
commence  their  execution  ;  had  that  interval  been 
dedicated  to  a  mature  difcuflioi)  of  the  various  mat- 
ter deferving  Parliamentary  notice,  elucidations 
'would  have  followed,  which  might  have  thrown 
new  light  upon  objed:s,  which  could  not  be  too 
thoroughly  attended  to^ 

-    '•  The 
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The  whole  night  was  confumed  in  this  debate  *, 
it  concluded  with  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marquis  of 
P^ockingham's  motion  :  the  numbers  for  him  were 
only  twenty-nine,  thofe  againft  him  one   hundred- 
and  four. 

This  defeat  produced  a  remarkable  proteft, 
drawn  up  with  uncommon  energy,  and  which 
ilrongly  charadierized  the  temper  of  the  oppofition 
at  that  period.  It  concluded  in  the  following 
words,  which  may  be  conlidered  as  a  fummary  of 
the  fentiments  entertained  by  the  opponents  to  mi- 
niilry,  both  in  Parliament,  and  throughout  the 
nation. 

"  The  means  of  enforcing  the  authority  of  the 
^'  Britifh  legillature  is  confided  to  perfons  who  have 
''  hitherto  ufed  no  effectual  means  of  conciliating, 
''  or  of  reducing  thofe  who  oppofe  that  authority: 
^^  This  appears  in  the  conitant  failure  <5f  all  their 
*'  projeds,  the  infufficiency  of  all  their  informa- 
**  tion,  and  the  dill\ppointment  of  all  the  hopes 
^^  which  they  have  for  feveral  years  held  out  to  the 
*'  public.  Parliament  has  never  refufed  any  of 
*'  their  propolals,  and  yet  our  affairs  have  pro- 
•'  ceeded  from  bad  to  worfe,  until  we  have  been 
*^  brought  flep  by  flep,  to  that  ilate  of  confulion 
*'  and  violence,  which  was  the  natural  refult  of 
*'  defperate  meafures. 

'^  We  therefore  proteft  againft  an  addrefs  found- 
^'  ed  on  no  proper  Parliamentary  information, 
*^  which  was  introduced  by  refufing  to  fuffer  the 
^'  prefentation  of  petitions  againft  it,  (although  it 
*'  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  fubjecfl  to  prefent 
*'  the  fame)  which  followed  the  rejedion  of  every 
*'  mode  of  conciliation;  which  holds  out  no  fub- 
*'  ftantial  offer  of  redrefs  of  grievances,  and 
*^  which  promifes  fupport  to  thofe  minifters  who 
*'  have  inflamed  America,  and  grofsly  mifcondud:- 
^*  ed  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain." 

The 
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The  adtlrefs  thus  jointly  voted  by  both  Houfes, 
was  carried  to  the  throne,  and  anfvvered  with  an  af- 
furance  of  taking  due  meafures  to  enforce  its  con- 
tents, and  a  meflage  exhorting  Parliament  to  make 
fpeedy^  provifion  for  the  effedually  carrying  into 
execution  the  meafures  they  recommended. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     IX. 

TranfaBions  in  Great  Britain  relating  to  America. 

1775- 

AFTER  providing  a  military  force  to  be  fla- 
tioned  at  Bofton,  it  was  perceived  that  far- 
ther meafures  would  be  necelTary  to  execute  the 
plan  propofed.  Soldiers  might  quell  infurredlions 
and  infults^  but  could  not  enforce  the  obfervancc 
of  laws  and  regulations,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  magillracy ;  and  it  was  evident  that  no  affift- 
ance  of  this  kind  was  to  be  expedted  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Maiilichufet, 

They  beheld  with  iilent  abhorrence  tfie  coercive 
fcheme  that  had  been  formed  to  compel  their  obe- 
dience to  the  injunctions  of  the  Britilb  legillature. 
Though  they  abflained  from  adlive  refiftancc,  they 
were  determined  to  throw  every  impediment  in  thc- 
way  of  compulfion,  and  if  they  could  not  face  it 
openly,  to  fatigue  it  by  indired:  and  fecret  oppo- 
lition. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  procuring  affiflance  from 
the  inferior  body  of  magiilrates;  as  few  of  them 
were  well-williers  to  the  meafures  in  agitation,  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  employ  them  in  their 
execution  ;  yet  it  was  only  through  fuch  means  the 
commonalty  was  to  be  brought  to  a  Itate  of  regular 
and  peaceable  obedience. 

As  the  indiffoluble  adherence  to  each  other  among 
all  orders  and  clalTes  in  MafTachufet,  rendered  it 
iinpoflible  to  feek  for  co-operators  among  them^ 
and  as  the  miniftry  was  fully  determined  to  proceed 
on  the  plan  of  coercion,  the  only  method  remain- 
ing to  make  it  cflcdual^  was  to  extend  it  in  fuch  a 

manner^ 
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tfianner,  as  to  affed:  Indifcrlminately  all  tlic  inha- 
bitants of  the  Province  without  exception.  By  in- 
cluding them  in  ofie  general  punifhment,  it  would 
become  the  intereft  of  all  to  conform  unanimoufly; 
to  the  laws  ena(!:1ed  for  them,  in  order  the  more- 
fpeedily  to  procure  its  removal. 

To  this  intent  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  to  reflrain  the  commerce 
of  the  four  Provinces  of  New  England  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Engliih  iflands  in  the 
Well:  Indies,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  carrying 
on  the  filhery  at  Newfoundland. 

The  reafons  alledged  in  fupport  of  this  propofal 
were,  that  as  the  Colonies  had  entered  into  agree- 
m^ents  not  to  trade  with  Britain,  we  were  entitled  to 
prevent  them  from  trading  with  any  other  country. 
Their  charter  reftridled  them  to  the  ad  of  naviga- 
tion ;  the  relaxations  from  it  were  favours,  to  which 
by  their  difobedience  they  had  no  further  pretence. 
The  Newfoundland  fifheries  w^ere  the  ancient  pro- 
perty of  Great  Britain,  and  difpofable  therefore  at- 
her  will  and  difcretion  :  it  w^as  no  more  than  jufl  to 
deprive  rebels  of  the  ufe  of  them. 

Though  the  other  Provinces  of  New  England 
did  not  feem  diredly  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  yet 
the  Britiih  government  was  fo  little  refpeded  there, 
that  they  deferved  little  more  indulgence  than  that 
of  MaiTachufet.  In  New  Hampfhire,  the  populace 
had  feized  upon  a  powder  magazine,  in  one  of  the 
King's  forts ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
Province,  and  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
ad  would  be  eluded,  unlefs  they  were  included 
in  it, 

Connediicut  manifefled  the  fame  difpofition.— 
Upon  the  report  of  a  fray  between  the  foldiery 
and  the  people  of  Bofton,  that  Province  rofe  in 
great  numbers,  and  marched  diredly  to  their  aiTiil:- 

ance. 
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nnce.     This  fhowed  at  once  what  we  had  to  expeS; 
from  that  quarter. 

As  an  alleviation  to  the  feverity  of  this  adr,  it  was 
propofed,  that  all  perfons  Ihould  be  excepted  from 
it  whofe  good  behaviour  the  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince would  certificate,  or  who  ihould  fubfcribe  a 
teft  acknowledging  the  rights  of  Parliament. 

This  bill  was  received  by  the  oppofition  with  every 
expreflion  of  difapprobation.  It  was  particularly 
reprobated  for  involving  fuch  a  multitude  of  inno- 
cent people  in  its  operation.  Half  a  million  of 
people  were  condem^ned  to  famine  for  the  delin- 
quency of  a  few,  on  a  fuppofition  they  were  guilty. 
This  was  a  precedent  unknown  in  countries  go- 
verned by  juil  and  equitable  laws,  and  could  only 
be  found  in  the  tranfadlions  of  tyrants. 

But  were  Maiiachufet  guilty,  why  nuffl  the  in- 
fiidlion  of  fo  fevere  a  chaflifement  extend  to  its 
neigbours  ?  This  was  an  excefs  of  refentment  which 
nothing  could  juflify  :  it  belied  the  mildnefs  of 
character  which  had  hitherto  done  fo  much  honour 
to  the  Britifh  legiflature ;  and  v/as  befide  an  adt  of 
impolicy  that  would  raife  up  foes  to  Britain  where 
it  had  none  before.  When  people  found  that  wc 
made  no  difcrimination  between  our  friends  and  ene- 
mies, they  would  join  with  the  latter  to  refcue  them* 
felves  from  univerfal  opprellion. 

Britain,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  treated  her  own 
fubjccts  much  worfe  than  ilie  had  ever  done  hef 
avowed  and  moil  inveterate  enemies.  During  the 
many  wars  between  England  and  France,  hoililities 
had  been  reilrained  to  the  nation,  and  never  exer- 
ciled  upon  individuals.  Our  fleets  and  armed  vef- 
fels  had  always  fpared  the  fiiliing  craft  of  the  ene- 
my :  this  WHS  a  rule  from  vvhich  they  never  devi- 
ated, even  in  the  molt  bloody  contentions.  It  was 
beneath  the  charader  of  a   civilized  and  generous 

people 
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jicople  to  moleft  poor  fiihermen,  and  to  deprive  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  a  fea-coall  of  their  food. 

New  England^  they  all  knew,  fubfifled  upon  its 
fifheries ;  the  produce  of  thefe  w^re  bartered  for 
abfolute  neceflaries.  It  was  alfo  the  medium  that 
enabled  them  to  fettle  accounts  with  Britain,  for  the 
prodigious  demands  they  were  perpetually  making 
upon  her  merchants.  Thus  to  cut  them  oif  from 
that  refource,  would  be  to  Hop  their  payments  to 
Britain  :  this,  in  fadl,  would  be  throwing  upon 
ourfelves  the  punifhment  intended  for  them. 

Should  this  bill  operate  to  the  extent  propofed, 
the  effedls  produced  by  it  would  reach  far- 
ther than  it  was  ever  deligned.  In  cafe  of 
a  future  reconciliation  with  the  Colonies,  the 
laborious  and  indigent  claiTes  employed  in  the 
filhery,  would  by  that  time  necelTarily  have  be- 
taken themfelves  to  other  occupations  for  their 
fubliftence,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  re- 
cal  them  to  their  former  bulinefs.  In  the  interval, 
this  profitable  trade  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
other  nations,  who  would,  of  courfe,  ufe  all  thcii* 
endeavours  to  retain  it.  Britain  was  too  far  diftant 
to  engrofs  it  wholly  to  herfelf,  and  would  have  too 
many  objed:s  to  diilrad:  her  attention  in  confequence 
of  this  quarrel,  to  take  any  more  than  ordinary  care 
©f  this  branch  of  her  trade.. 

Another  evil  would  arife  from  this  bill,  which 
miniftry  did  not  appear  to  forefee.  By  declaring 
war  again  the  Colonies,  and  depriving  them  of 
their  fifheries,  the  fifhermen  were  driven  into  the 
immediate  fervice  of  rebellion ;  they  would  man- 
privateers,  and  accelerate  the  levies  of  troops  they 
wxre  making  ;  and  being  robuft  and  hardy  men, 
would  prove  the  befl  recruits  that  could  be  found. 
Thus  it  was  clear  that  this  bill,  in  whatever  light 
it  was  viewed,  was  highly  difreputable  and  pcr- 
jaiclous. 

The 
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The  further  allegations,  on  the  other  hand,  hi 
favour  of  the  bill  were,  that  Britain  herein  a(5ted 
only  by  way  of  retaliation  and  felf-defence  againft 
the'Colonies.  The  precedent  was  their  own  ;  they 
had  combined,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  deilroy  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  to  reduce  our 
iilands  to  the  utmofl  diilrefsi  Had  any  Europeari 
power  ad:ed  in  the  manner  they  did,  we  Ihould  have 
done  the  fame,  and  probably  more* 

The  accufation  of  barbarity  was  equally  ground- 
lefs.  No  more  w^as  evidently  meant  than  to  com- 
pel the  Colonies  to  pay  juft  obedience  to  the  parent 
Hate.  The  inconveniencies  refulting  from  this  bill 
they  had  brought  upon  themfelves,  and  might  put 
an  end  to  whenever  they  pleafed*  The  meafure 
was  vigorous,  but  not  precipitate  ;  it  left  them  lei- 
fure  to  reflev^  on  their  fituation,  and  to'  regain  the 
good-will  of  Great  Britain,  by  embracing  the  prof- 
tered  means  of  reconciliation,  which  were  a  peace- 
able fubmiliion  to  the  law^s  it  had  enadted. 

In  other  countries  a  revolt  met  with  a  far  heavier 
chailifement :  forfeitures,  corporal  punifhments^ 
and  death,  were  the  ufual  methods  employed  upon 
fuch  occaiions,  to  bring  rebellious  fvibjeds  to  rea- 
fon* 

It  was  with  the  fincerefl  grief  that  the  friends  of 
Britain  were  made  partakers  of  the  inconveniencies 
ariiing  from  this  bill;  but  this  was  an  inevitable 
confequence  of  thcfe  unhappy  feuds*  They  would^ 
from  this  confideration,  be  the  firii  to  excufe  us  2 
they  knew  that  in  war,  friends  and  foes  wTre  often 
intermiixed,  and  liable  to  fuiter  the  fame  calamities^ 

Britain  had  long  waited  before  fhe  adopted  this 
meafure.  It  was  now  ten  years  iince  America  not 
only  threatened,  but  actually  put  it  in  execution. 
Thrice  had  the  Colonies  throv/n  our  merchants  and 
livaaufadurers  into  the  utmoft  conilernation  :~It 
^  wa3 
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ivas  now  our  turn  to  try  whether  we  could  not  in- 
timidate them  by  the  fame  means; 

It  behoved  the  people  of  Britain,  if  they  had  any 
fpirit  left,  to  crufll  at  once  this  infulting  difpoR- 
tion,  which  kept  them  in  continual  alarms,  and 
rendered  the  poireffiort  of  America  a  matter  of  more 
anxiety  than  advantage.  It  were  even  better  to  part 
with  it  at  once,  than  to  live  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  un- 
certainty and  apprehenfion  on  its  account. 

The  period  was  now  arrived  long  wilhed  for  by 
America  : — She  now  thought  herfelf  in  a  capacity 
to  throw  off  all  dependence  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
was  determined  to  rifk  the  attempt.  It  became 
Great  Britain  not  to  Ihrink  from  the  conteft :  if  fhe 
was  not  able  to  face  the  Americans,  fhe  was  not  wor- 
thy of  ruling  them. 

The  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  were  matters  to  remain  on  the  prefent 
footing,  was  no  longer  definable:  they  acknow- 
ledged fubjedlion,  and  yet  would  pay  no  obedience. 
Now  was  the  time  to  afcertain  it  for  a  perpetuity. — < 
If  we  were  to  remain  mafters  of  them,  we  Ihould 
then  know  what  fcttlement  to  make  ;  and  if  we 
were  to  lofe  them,  we  Ihould  even,  in  that  cafe,  rid 
ourfelves  of  infinite  perplexity. 

It  was  replied  by  the  minority,  that  the  fpirit  fo 
repeatedly  required  by  the  miniftry,  however  lauda- 
ble in  refpedl  to  foreign  nations,  could  only  be  pro- 
dudlive  of  eviLin  domeflic  contefls*  'fhofe  who 
a6:ed  in  differences  of  this  kind  with  moll  le- 
nity and  forbearance,  were  poireiTed  of  the  fpirit 
mod  to  be  defired  on  fuch  occafions.  That  heat 
and  impetuofity  of  conduift  were  the  bane  of  all  pro- 
ceedings at  home,  was  a  truth  acknowledged  by 
all  men  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  folid  and  unqueftion- 
able  principle  the  miniftry  would  be  condemned  by 
the  unbiaffed  and  impartial  world. 

Vol,  L  No.  4*  Q^  Expe-^ 
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Experience  militated  invincibly  againft  the  mi- 
niftry/  What  were  the  effects  produced  by  the 
ijpirit  that  didlated  the  laft  ads  againft  MaiTachiifet  ? 
Had  they  humbled  that  Colony  ?  Had  they  terri- 
iied  the  Americans  ?  Had  they  not,  on  the  contrary, 
fplrited  up  the  whole  American  continent  to  an  open 
and  confirmed  refiftance  ?  Why  ihould  other  eifed:s 
be  expeded  from  the  further  exertions  of  fuch  a 
fpirit  ?  ^ 

.  The  ilTue  of  this  debate  was,  that  the  bill  was 
carried  for  miniflry,  by  two  hundred  and  fixty-one 
Vptes,  againil  eighty-five. 

A  petition  againft  it  was,  however,  prefented  by  the 
London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade  ; 
It  was  principally  founded  on  the  danger  that  would 
accrue  to  the  fifheries  of  Great  Britain  from  fuch  a 
prohibition. 

From  the  evidence  which  was  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  this  petition,  it  appeared  that  the  Americaa 
filheries  were  in  fo  flourifhing  a  condition  ten  years 
before  the  prefent  period,  that  the  four  provinces 
of  New  England  employed  in  that  branch  of  trade 
alone,  near  forty-fix  thoufand  tons  of  Ihipping,  and 
fix  thoufand  feamen  ;  that  the  produce  of  their  fifii- 
eries  in  the  foreign  maj'kets,  amounted  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  leven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  to 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds. 

Since  that  time,  the  fiiheries,  together  with  their 
profits,  had  greatly  increafed.  What  rendered  them, 
particularly  valuable,  was,  that  all  the  materials 
ufed  in  them,  (the  fait  for  curing  the  fifh,  and  the 
timber  for  building  the  vefiTels  excepted)  were 
purchafed  in  Britain ;  and  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  rvade  were  all  remitted  hither. 

It  alfo  appeared,  that  it  would  not  be  pradlicable 
to  transfer  thefe  fiiheries  to  Halifax  or  Quebec,, 
^^^re  ever  fuch  affiftance  or  encouragement  given  to 
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either  of  thefe  places.  They  had  neither  vefTels  nor 
people  to  man  them,  and  would  never  be  able  to 
procure  fupplies  of  feamen  from  New  England  : 
iuch  was  the  averfion  the  government  of  thofe  two 
iettlements  was  held  in  by  the  natives  of  that  Pro- 
vince. 

A  circumilance  came  out  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  evidence,  that  was  flrongly  infilled 
'pn  as  a  jufl  motive  to  recall  this  bill.  The  commer- 
cial concerns  of  the  city  of  London,  only,  v/ere  fo 
great  and  extenfive  in  New  England,  that  this  lat- 
ter flood  indebted  to  it  near  a  million  flerling. 

This  was  urged  as  a  powerful  argument  againft 
an  adl  which  would  totally  deprive  the  Britifh  mer- 
chants of  all  hopes  of  being  paid  fo  confiderable  a 
fum  ;  as  it  could  only  arife  out  of  the  balance  pro- 
duced by  the  gains  upon  the  fifheries. 

It  was  fhown  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  effefls  of 
this  bill  would  be  felt  wath  great  feverity  by  fome 
people,  who  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges 
laid  to  the  generality  of  ttie  Americans  :  thefe  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  lying 
off  the  coall  of  New  England.  This  barren  fpot, 
about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  contained 
about  fix  thoufand  fouls,  almoft  all  Quakers  :  its 
produdrs  could  not  maintain  twenty  families;  but 
the  indullry  cf  the  inhabitants  was  fuch,  that  they 
kept  one  hundred  and  thirty  vefTels  conilantly  em-. 
ployed  in  the  w^hale  fifhery,  which  they  carried  on 
in  the  North  Seas,  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Bra- 
zil, and  even  fo  far  as  the  Falkland  ifiands,  and  the 
fouthern  extremities  of  the  Mae;ellanic  fiiores. 

Were  it  only  from  the  applaule  and  encourage- 
ment due  to  fo  much  induflry  and  refolution,  fo  re- 
markable a  people  ought  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  general  calamity  ;  and  it  behoved  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  Britiih  nation,  to  compafiionate  the 
cafe  of  this  handful  of  brave  and  laborious  men. 
^  Q^a  This 
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This  particular  cafe  was,  indeed,  fo  remarkable 
and  ib'iking,  that  a  motion  was  accordingly  made 
on  the  fide  of  adminiilration,  to  procure  them  juft 
and  proper  relief* 

But  in  order,  at  the  fame  timCj  to  Gounteradl  the 
general  intent  of  the  petition  againft  the  bill,  a  fe- 
cond  petition  was  prefented  by  the  merchants  and 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Poole,  in  di- 
rect oppoiition  to  that  from  London. 

It  reprefented  that  the  reftridlions  intended  by 
the  bill  againft  the  New  England  fifliery,  would  not 
prove  any  ways  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England, 
which  was  fully  able,  with  proper  exertions,  to  fup- 
ply  the  demands  of  foreign  markets.  The  produce 
of  this  fiihery  already  exceeded  half  a  million,  the 
whole  of  which  centered  in  Britain  ;  whereas  much 
of  the  profits  of  the  fiilieries  carried  on^by  the  Co- 
lonics, remained  abroad. 

What  materially  rendered  the  Britifli  Newfound- 
land fiihery  more  beneficial  to  this  country  than  that 
of  New  England,  was  that  it  bred  a  great  number 
of  hardy  feamen,  peculiarly  fit  for  the  fervice  of 
the  navy ;  whereas  the  New  England  feamen  are, 
by  adt  of  Parliament,  exempted  from  being  prefifed. 
.  It  appeared  in  the  examination  of  thofe  witnefles 
who  fupported  this  petition,  that  the  fifhery  from 
Britain  to  Newfoundland,  employed  about  four 
hundred  fhips,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  tons,  and  two  thou  land  Ihallops  of 
twenty  thoufand,  navigated  by  twenty  thoufand 
feamen*  Six  hundred  thoufand  quintals  of  fifli 
were  taken  every  feafon  ;  the  returns  of  which  were 
annually  worth,  on  a  moderate  ^computation,  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

But  this  reprcfentation  did  not  prevent  oppofi- 
tion  from  reprobating  the  bill,  as  tending,  like  the 
other  ad:s  lately  palled,  to  exafperate  the  Colonies 
to  a  degree  that  would  preclude  all  ideas  of  recon- 

ciliatioa. 
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Ciliation.  They  would  now  look  on  Parliament  as 
an  avowed  and  declared  enemy,  taken  up  only  with 
the  fearch  of  means  to  diflrefs  them. 

The  miniflry  was  accufed  of  acting  not  only  with 
barbarity,  but  abfurdity.  If  their  wiihes  and  in- 
tentions went  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Britifh  do- 
minion over  America,  to  what  purpofe  did  they 
llrive  to  ruin  that  country  ?  The  moil  defpotic 
princes,  in  their  puniihment  of  infurredlions  againlt 
their  authority,  carried  it  no  further  than  againft 
the  principal  delinquents  :  the  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, however  guilty,  was  fpared  ;  and  the  general 
interefl  of  the  country  Hill  was  confulted.  But  the 
refentment  of  our  rulers  knew  no  bounds ;  they  in- 
volved in  one  common  deftrud:ion  the  property  and 
inhabitants  of  America,  as  if  they  had  determined 
to  render  the  poffeflion  of  it  of  no  value  ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  if  they  forefaw,  that  from  their  inability 
and  imprudence,  it  would  be  loft  for  ever  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

They  who  fpoke  on  the  other  Me,  were  no  lefs 
pointed  and  fevere  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
Americans,  and  of  the  conftant  fuUennefs  and  per- 
veriity  with  which  they  treated  the  condefcending 
difpoiition  of  the  parent  ftate.  They  contended, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  this  very  bill  againft  their 
fifhery,  however  reftridtive  it  might  appear,  would 
not  produce  thofe  diftreftes  that  had  been  painted  in 
fuch  frightful  colours.  The  idea  of  reducing  them 
to  real  famine  was  ridiculous  :  the  country  abound- 
ed with  provifions ;  they  were,  in  feme  meafure, 
the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  land ;  and  if  fome  parts 
were  deficient,  others  were  plentiful.  But  were  it 
true  that  they  would  be  expofed  to  all  manner  of 
wretchednefs,  ftill  it  would  be  their  own  feeking ; 
^s  fubmiffion  to  Britain  would  at  once  put  an  end  to 
their  mifery, 

0^3  Still, 
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Still,  however,  it  was  contended  by  oppoiitiofti 
that  an  ad  of  fuch  a  nature  would  difgrace  us  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  juitify  thofe  malicious  impu* 
tations  of  a  cruel  difpolition,  in  which  fo  many  fo- 
reio-ners  delighted.  They  would  now  have  fome 
ground  for  their  reproaches  :  a  bill  brought  into  an 
affembly  compofed  of  the  principal  perfonages  in 
the  nation,  with  an  avowed  intent  to  deftroy,  by 
hunger,  fome  hundred  thoufands  of  our  fellow  fub- 
jedls  whofe  guilt  was  difputable,  would  aftonifh  all 
mankind,  and  e:x:cite  the  anger  and  indignation  of 
all  who  profeffed  the  leaft  humanity.  The  bill  was 
ablolutely  atrocious ;  and  thofe  who  could  approve 
it,  were  men  of  no  feeling. 

A  deed  of  this  kind  was  not  juftifiable  according 
to  the  moft  rigorous  ideas  of  war ;  in  the  perpetration 
of  the  mod  violent  hollilities,  the  extreaiell  hatred 
and  inveteracy  vvould  preferve  a  remnant  of  com- 
paflion  for  age,  infancy,  and  fex ;  but  the  Britilh 
Parliament  was  now  to  be  fleeled  againft  all  thefe 
confiderations,  and  taught  to  facrifice  whole  na- 
tions at  once  to  the  wrath  and  refentment  of  nii'« 
nifters, 

What  would  be  the  fate  of  our  countrymen  at 
Bofton  in  the  midfl  of  this  univerfal  calamity  } 
Jiunger,  it  was  well  known,  would  give  courage  tq 
the  fearful,  and  ilrength  to  the  weak.  The  Britilh 
military  Hationedin  MaiTachufet  were  but  a  handful ; 
and  it  could  not  be  expecfted  they  would  be  able  to 
make  an  effectual  f^and  againll  the  defperate  and 
enraged  multitudes  that  would  alTail  them  night  apd 
day,  in  revenge  for  the  barbarities  exercifed  upon 
their  country.  They  muft  necefiarily  iink  under 
the  weight  of  numbers,  and  add  to  the  lift  of  thofe 
vidlims  doomed  by  minillerial  hayghtinefs  to  de-r 
ftrudtion, 

It  was  replied  by  the  other  party,  that  whatever 
defcriptions  the  opponents  to  the  bill  might  thinly 

proper 
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f^roper  to  make,  of  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  it  would  bring  the  people  of  New  England, 
flill  they  proved  no  more,  than  that  uiilefs  the  in- 
habitants of  that  Colony  returned  to  their  duty  and 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  they  would  experience 
a  very  fevere  puniihment.  This  was  not  denied  : 
it  was  even  the  objed  in  view;  and  was  certainly 
preferable  to  a  denunciation  of  war,  which  would 
necefiarily  be  followed  with  confequences  far  more 
terrible  and  deftrudive. 

By  this  bill  coercion  undoubtedly  was  meant ; 
but  it  was  of  an  orderly  and  peaceable  kind  :    the 
ability  of  Britain  to  cruili  all  oppofition  in  the  Co- 
lonies, was  now  to  be  manifefted  ;  and  what  method 
more  efficacious,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  hoftile, 
could 'have  been  propofed  than  the  prefent  ?  Not 
a  fword  was  to  be   drawn,  nor  mufket  fired ;  no 
blood,  in  fhort,  was  to   be  Ihed  by  this  meafure. 
It  held  the  rod  over  the  heads  of  the  guilty  ;  but  it 
invited   them    to  repentance  :    it  threatened,  but 
fmote  only  thofe  whofe  obllinacy  extorted  the  blow. 
In  a  word,  it  affeded  none  but  fuch  as  were  deter- 
mined to  fuffer.     It  was   therefore  the  height  of 
malevolence  and  mifreprefentation,  to  defcribe,  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  a  mode  of  condud  which, 
when  impartially  and    circumflantially   examined, 
was  evidently  much  lefs  calculated  to  hurt  than  to 
terrify. 

Nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  when  the 
^Colony  of  Maffachufet  became  thoroughly  fenfible 
'how  entirely  their  fate  refted  in  the  hands  of  ^  Bri- 
tain, the  moll  refradory  and  averfe  to  obedience 
would  fee  the  futility  of  all  their  efforts  againil  the 
fuperior  might  of  this  country.  All  clafles  would 
then  unite  in  the  ceflation  of  a  refiftance,  from  which 
nothing  but  mifery  could  be  expeded  ;  they  would 
even  congratulate  themfelves  on  the  temper  and 
coolnefs  with  which  the  parent  flate  had  aded  in 

0^4  bringing 
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bringing  them  to  a  juft  perception  of  their  inferia* 
rity,  and  their  impotency  to  refill  its  will,  when- 
ever it  was  earneflly  determined  to  enforce  it.  Thus 
a  great  and  important  end  would  be  accomplilhed 
without  employing  fanguinary  means  ;  and  Britain 
w^ould  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  quelling  a  rebellion 
without  coming  to  holtilities. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  the  debates  on  this  bill 
were  carried  on  much  in  the  fame  flrain.  Mini- 
flry  brought  witnefles  to  prove,  from  their  own 
perfonal  knowledge  and  experience,  how  greatly  the 
Britifh  fifhery  might  be  increafed  in  Newfoundland  ; 
and  adduced  a  variety  of  arguments  to  Ihow,  that 
were  America  to  be  totally  excluded  from  that  fifh- 
ery, the  confequences  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  Great  Britain  ;  the  number  of  our  feamen  would 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  decre^fe  of  theirs, 
and  our  profits  increafed  in  the  fame  degree. 

The  oppofition  on  the  other  fide,  exerted  itfelf 
to  prove  the  general  utility  of  the  American  trade, 
and  the  conftant  fettled  benefits  refulting  from  it  to 
this  country,  which  were  now  rifing  daily  to  an  im- 
portance truly  aitonifhing.  The  progrefs  of  the 
trade  to  New  England,  was  minutely  traced 
from  the  commencement  of  this  prefent  century, 
when  it  amounted  only  to  feventy  thoufand  pounds,, 
to  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-. 
four,  when  it  had  arifen  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thoufand  ;  but  in  the  ten  following  years,  notvvith- 
ilanding  a  furious  and  extenfive  war,  it  increafu^* 
to  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and  from  the 
laft  peace  to  the  prefent  period,  had  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  double  that  immenfe  fum. 

A  country  of  which  a,  fingle  province  took  off 
fuch  a  quantity  qf  merchandize  from  Great  Britain, 
was  not  to  be  fludioufly  depreciated  by  partial  re- 
prefentations,  It  little  mattered  whether  the  pro- 
fits of  commerce  were  dired  or  circuitous  ;  it  was 

fufiicie^t 
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fufficient  if  they  were  real.  Though  New  England 
carried  on  a  vaft  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
|:he  demands  from  Britain  in  conlequence  of  that 
trade,  were  prodigious,  and  anfwcred  our  purpofti 
as  efFedlually  as  if  we  carried  on  that  trade  pur- 
felves. 

There  was  no  occafion,  therefore,  to  deprive  an/ 
part  of  America  of  any  particular  branch  of  com- 
merce,  on  a  fuppofition  that  we  Ihould  engrofs  it  to 
ourfelves.  This,  if  fo  practicable  as  reprefented, 
would  require  much  time  and  attention  :  But  was  ic 
prudent  to  run  fuch  a  riik  ?  Did  we  not  receive  al- 
ready the  fame  profits  we  propofed  to  derive  from 
this  alteration  ?  The  path  was  now  fmooth  and 
eafy  ;  why  ihould  we  be  at  the  trouble  of  feeking 
out  another,  which,  at  belt,  would  not  be  prefer- 
able to  the  prefent  ? 

A  variety  of  additional  arguments  were  ufed  to 
invalidate  the  propriety  of  the  bill.  The  mutila- 
tion of  the  papers  on  which  that  information  was 
founded,  which  was  held  forth  to  both  Houfes  as^ 
authentic,  was  complained  of  in  the  bittereft  terms  : 
it  was  carrying  on  a  fyftem  of  deception  unworthy 
of  men  of  rank,  who  were  intrufted  with  the  public 
affairs  :  fuch  a  management  of  them,  would  lay 
them  open  to  the  feverefl  refentment  and  profecu- 
tion,  and  Jeave  them  without  any  excufe  for  their 
jullification.  Parliament  depended  upon  them  for 
true  and  fair  accounts  of  thofe  tranfattions,  hf 
which  its  fuffrages  were  to  be  guided  ;  if  falfe  or 
defedive  the  fault  was  folely  their  own,  and  they 
muft  anfwer  for  it  to  the  jullice  of  their  country. 

But  the  efforts  of  oppofition  were  as  unavailing 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  Houfe,  The  abfolute  and  in- 
difpenfible  necelhty  of  coming  to  a  final  conclufioii 
of  the  American  bufmefs,  overcame  all  other  ideas  : 
Itotal  Ibvereignty,  or  total  lofs,  were  judged  thehap^ 
pieit  alternative  for  Great  Britain  :  its  councils  had 
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been  diftracfled  for  more  than  ten  years  by  inceffant 
altercations  on  this  fubjedt ;  it  was  become  odious 
and  difgufting,  .as  it  filled  the  whole  nation,  from 
the  very  highefl  to  the  very  loweft  clafles,  with  re- 
ciprocal inveteracy.  The  method  propofed  would 
bring  matters  to  a  fpeedy  decifion  ;  which,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  preferable  to  a  conftantfcene 
of  domeilic  confufion. 

In  virtue  of  thefe  arguments,  the  majority  of  the 
Houfe  loudly  declared  for  the  bill.  It  was  pafled 
by  one  hundred  and  four  to  twenty-nine. 

So  refolutely  was  the  Houfe  of  Peers  bent  upon 
adting  with  the  utmoll  rigour  and  feverity,  as  the 
moft  eligible  means  of  bringing  America  to  reafon, 
that  it  propofed  to  include  in  the  reflridlions  enacted 
by  this  bill,  the  Provinces  of  New  Jerfey,  Penn- 
fylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina ;  in 
this,  however,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  the  bill  was 
palfed  without  this  addition. 

It  produced  a  remarkable  proteft.  The  Lords 
who  framed  it,  fpoke  with  uncommon  feverity  of 
the  fyllem  on  which  the  bill  was  founded.  *^  That 
*'  governtment,  faid  they,  which  attempts  to  pre- 
^'  ferve  its  authority  by  deflroying  the  trade  of  its 
*^  fubje&,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and 
^-  guilty  in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  adis  from  a  choice 
^^  of  fuch :;  means,  confefles  itfelf  unworthy ;  if 
*■  from  inability  to  find  any  other,  admits  itfelf 
^*  wholly  incompetent  to  the  end  of  its  inflitution," 
I'hey  accufed  the  miniftry  of  endeavouring  to  pur- 
chafe  the  nation's  confent  to  this  ad:,  by  promifing 
them  the  fpoils  of  the  New  England  fifhery.  This, 
they  faid,  was  "  a  fcheme  full  of  weaknefs  and  in- 
*'  decency;  of  indecency,  becaufe  it  may  be  fuf- 
pedled  that  the  defire  of  the  confifcation  has  cre- 
ated the  guilt  ^  and  of  wejfiknefs^  becaufe  it  fup-. 
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*^  pofes  that  whatever  is  taken  from  the  Colonies, 
'^  is  of  courfe  to  be  transferred  to  ourfelves." 

This  protefl  took  fevere  notice  of  an  opinion, 
which  fome  perfons  laboured  induftrioully  to  cir- 
culate throughout  the  nation ;  and  which  had  been 
maintained  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  This 
was  the  alTertion  of  which  notice  has  already  been 
taken,  that  the  Americans  wanted  fpirit  to  go  through 
what  they  had  undertaken;  and  that  Britain  would 
find  them  an  eafy  conquefl. 

An  opininion  of  this  kind  was  reprefented  by  the. 
friends  of  America,  as  highly  unbecoming  fuch  an 
affembly  as  that  wherein  it  had  been  delivered.  It 
was  not  fupported  by  truth,  and  could  only  be 
viewed  as  the  effulion  of  party  refentment ;  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  debate,  as  an  inducement 
to  coincide  with  the  meafures  in  agitation,  and  to 
remove  all  apprehenlion  of  the  dangers  which  might 
arife  from  their  prolecution. 

But  it  was  further  aflerted,  that  a  charge  of  this 
kind  was  the  more  imprudent  and  unadvifed,  as  ex- 
clufive  of  its  containing  a  falfe  and  injurious  accu- 
fatipn,  it  tended  in  cafe  of  coercive  meafures,  to 
flacken  the  care  andfolicitude  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  purfued  ;  and  to  occafion  remilihefs  in  thofe 
to  whom  they  might  be  intruiled,  from  a  perfua- 
iion  that  the  enemy  to  be  encountered  was  not  de- 
ferving  of  much  fear,  and  recjuired  but  little  pains 
%Q  b^  Qvercome, 
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liTiUtary  and  Naval  preparations  againjl  America.-^ 
Lord  NortFs  Conciliatory  Motion, — Petition  from 
Jamaica  in  favour  of  the  Colonies, — Acl  for  re- 
Jlraining  the  Commerce  of  the  Southern  Colonies, — 
Mr,  Burke's  Conciliatory  Plan. — Mr.  Hartley's  Mo- 
tion to  the  fame  intent. 

FEW  ads  of  Parliament  were  ever  received  with 
more  approbation  from  one  party,  and  more 
difapprobation  from  the  other,  than  this  bill  for 
reilraining  the  commerce  of  New  England,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  iiilieries.  While  it  was  applaud- 
ed by  the  one  as  a  judicious  and  necelFarymeafure,  it 
•was  reprobated  by  the  other  with  the  utmoft  vehe- 
mence and  indignation,  and  reprefented  as  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  of  that  tyrannical  fpirit  which  had 
by  its  opponents  fo  fong  been  imputed  to  admi- 
niftration. 

Numbers  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe  of  the 
Americans,  v/ere  ftudioully  outrageous  in  their  com- 
plaints againfii  this  bill  :  they  loaded  it  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet  they  could  devife  ;  and,  among 
other  injurious  nam.es,  they  called  it  the  a6t  of 
llarvation. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Great  Britain  had  now  taken 
her  iinal  refolution,  miniflry  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing thofe  preparations  that  were  judged  requifite  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

The  number  of  troops  intended  for  New  Eng- 
land, amounted  to  ten  thoufand  men.  This,  ac- 
cording to  rhe  opinion  of  thofe  military  n:ien  who 
were  confulted  upon  this  occaiion,  appeared  a  force 
fully  fufficiciu  to  execute  the  meijfures  of  govern-^ 
pent. 
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But  this  opinion  was  flrenuouily  oppofed.  Such 
a  force  was  reprefented  as  totally  inadequate  to  the 
end  propofed,  and  as  only  productive  of  much  ex- 
pence  to  little  purpofe. 

Miniitry  was  charged  with  equal  imprudence  for 
■engaging  the  nation  in  hoftillties,  and  for  its  man- 
ner of  conducting  them.  Since  America  is  to  be 
fubdued,  faid  oppofition,  let  it  be  done  effectually  : 
let  a  fleet  and  army  be  fent  forth,  in  the  ftrength  of 
which  the  public  may  juftly  confide ;  fuch  as  may, 
by  its  very  appearance,  intimidate*  The  firfl  im^ 
preflion  ought,  if  pofTible  to  be  decifive,  and  every 
effort  fhould  be  made  to  render  it  fuch. 

In  this  idea  of  the  minority,  not  only  their  own 
adherents,  but  many  of  their  antagonifts  as  readily 
concurred.  The  only  reafon  alledged  for  aCting 
otherwife,  v/as  that  an  expectation  had  been  formed, 
that  the  Americans,  upon  a  mature  confideration  of 
the  matter,  would  think  it  more  confiftent  with 
their  intereil  to  defifl  from,  than  to  continue  an  op- 
pofition  that  would  certainly  involve  them  in  blood- 
'ihed  and  defolation  ;  and  which,  were  it  to  fucceed, 
would  entail  fuch  expcnces,  loffes,  and  mifchiefs 
upon  their  country,  as  would  require  many  years 
to  repair. 

Before  the  fcene  of  aCtion  was  entered  upon,  the 
miniitry  refolved  once  more  to  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  America.  A  motion  was  accordingly  made 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  importing,  that  when  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Affembly  of  any  of  the  Colo- 
nies, fhall  propofe  to  make  provifion,  according  to 
•^-heir  refpeCtive  circumltances,  for  the  common  de- 
fence, fuch  proportion  to  be  raifed  under  the  autho- 
rity ofthe  Colony,  and  difpofable  by  Parliament;  and 
Ihall  engage  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil 
government,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  will 
then  be  proper,  if  fuch  propofal  fhould  be  approved 
of  by  the  King  in  Parliament,  to  forbear  levying 
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or  impofing  any  taxes  on  that  Colony ;  thofe  du- 
ties excepted,  that  may  be  expedient  to  impofe  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,   the    net  produce  of 
which  iliall  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Colony, 
where  it  is  raifed. 

Thi?  motion  was  grounded  on  the  fincere  defire 
df  giving  America  full  proof  how  far  it  was  from 
the  intentions  of  Britain  to  adopt  harfli  meafures, 
if  they  could  pofiibly  be  avoided.  Parliament,  in  its 
late  addrefs  to  the  Throne  refpediing  the  Colonies^ 
not  only  meant  to  fhow  its  final  determination  ta 
fupport  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  at  all  hazards,, 
but  alfo  its  willingnefs,  upon  proper  conceffions,  to 
reltore  America  to  her  favour.  That  notwithfland- 
ing  the  Britifh  legiHature  could  not  give  up  the 
right  of  taxation,  yet  if  the  Americans  would  pro- 
pofe  fuch  a  mode  of  contribution,  as  might  at  once 
be  agreeable  to  themfelves,  and  anfwer  the  end. 
Parliament  would  content  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of 
that  right,  and  yield  to  America  the  authority  of 
railing  in  their  own  manner,  their  ihare  of  the  con- 
tribution. 

A  refolution  adopted  on  the  ground  of  this  mo- 
tion would,  it  was  faid,  be  ''an  infallible  touch- 
*'  Hone  to  try  the  fincerity  of  the  Americans.  If 
*^  their  profeffions  were  real,  and  their  oppofition 
*^  founded  only  upon  the  principles  which  they  pre- 
'^  tended,  they  muil,  confiftently  with  thofe  prin- 
*^  ciples,  agree  with  this  propofition.  But  if  they 
*'  were  a(fl:uated  by  finifler  motives,  and  had  dan- 
*^  gerous  defigns  in  contemplation,  their  refufal  of 
*'  thefe  terms  would  expofe  them  to  the  world. — ^.,- 
*^  We  fhould  then  be  prepared,  and  know  how  to 
*^  ad:.  After  having  Ihown  our  wifdom,  our  juf- 
*^  tice,  and  our  humanity,  by  giving  them  an  op- 
*^  portunity  of  redeeming  their  pail  faults,  and 
*^  holding  out  to  them  fitting  terms  of  accommo- 
"  dation :    if  they  ihould  rejed:  them,  we  fnould . 
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**  be  juflified  in  taking  the   mofl  coercive  mea^ 
''  fures." 

.  The  oppofition  received  this  propofal  with  the 
utinoft  difapprobation.  It  was,  they  laid,  in  no 
wife  conciliatory  :  it  was  replete  with  infidioivrnefs, 
and  would  appear  fuch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  motives  held  out  to  the  nation  for  uni- 
ting with  miniflry  againft  America,  were  now,  it 
w^as  faid,  entirely  changed.  The  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  Great  Britain  were  lately  the  fole  principle' 
on  which  they  exhorted  men  to  adt ;  obedience  to  the 
commercial  regulations  enaded  by  Parliament,  and 
allegiance  to  the  fupreme  fovereignty  of  this  country, 
was  their  conflant  language :  but  they  now  aban- 
doned that  argument ;  the  contefl  was  now  to  be 
for  a  prize  of  another  nature,  the  acquifition  of  a 
revenue.  This  probably  they  deemed  an  objed: 
more  interefting  to  the  generality  in  a  commercial 
nation,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  which  people  would 
be  found  more  willing  to  exert  themfelves,  than  for 
a  mere  acknowledgment  of  fuperior  dignity,  by 
which  neither  the  power  of  the  ftate  would  receive 
any  augmentation,  nor  the  condition  of  individuals 
any  relief. 

In  the  mode  of  taxation  propofed  for  America, 
there  was  no  effential  difference  from  that  which 
had  been  adopted  before,  and  infilled  vipon  as  legal. 
The  Colonies  were  as  completely  taxed  without 
their  confent  by  requiring  them  to  pay  a  ilated  fum,  ^ 
levied  in  their  own  manner,  as  by  laying  a  number 
of  duties  on  them  to  the  fame  amount* 

Another  objection  occurred,  equally  militating 
againft  the  acceptance  of  this  propofal  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. No  fum  was  fpecified;  they  were  left  to- 
tally ignorant  what  the  demands  of  Britain  might 
be  :  this  was  an  unpardonable  defedl  in  propofals  of 
which  they  ought  to  have  the  cleareft  elucidation 
laid  before  them,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  was 
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in  their  power,  allowing  it  to  be  in  their  incliila* 
tion,  to  accede  to  them. 

After  a  long  difpute  the  qneilion  was  carried  for 
the  miniftry,  by  two  hundred  and  feventy-four 
votes,  to  eighty-  eight. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fituation  of  the  Colonics 
of  North  America,  had  excited,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  attention  of  the  Britifli  illands  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Incapable,  from  their  fituation,  of 
refilling  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fame  ' 
manner,  they  beheld  filently  the  progrefs  of  a  dif- 
pute which  threatened  to  terminate  in  fuch  terrible 
confequenccs.  One  of  them,  however,  ventured  to 
efpoufe  their  caufe  in  a  petition  to  the  throne  :  this 
was  the  iHand  of  Jamaica,  the  m.oft  flourifhing  and 
powerful  of  any. 

This  petition,  like  the  many  others  that  had  been 
repeatedly  prefented  in  favour  of  America,  availed 
it  nothing.  Miniftry  feemed,  on  the  contrary, 
daily  to  become  further  perfuaded  that  more  re- 
itri(ftions  wx^re  necefiary. 

Another  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  Lords, 
was  brought  accordingly  into  the  Houfe,  to  reftrain 
the  commerce  of  New  Jcrfey,  Pennfylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  New^  England.  The  motives  ai- 
led ged  -were  the  acceffion  of  thofe  Colonies  to  the 
rcfolutions  adopted  by  New  England,  refpediing 
the  Britiili  trade  and  manufactures.  This  bill  was- ^ 
readily  agreed  to. 

But  though  petitions  ;[vere  rejedted^  the  petition- 
ers were  not  the  lefs  Iblicitous  in  fupporting  them, 
and  in  authenticating  the  fadis  on  which  they  were 
founded.  The  Weft  India  merchants  and  planters, 
in  particular,  feconded  the  petition  they  had  lately 
prefented,  w^ith  a  detail  of  circumftances  relating  to 
tlie  Britifli  iilands  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that 
was  equally  copious  and  important.     This  bufinefs 
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iS  conducted  in  their  behalf  with  great  ability,  by 
Mr.  Glover,  author  of  the  poem  Leonidas,  a  gen- 
tleman equally  celebrated  for  his  literary  talents, 
and  his  commercial  knowledge^ 

He  ftated  with  great  energy  and  exacflnefs,  the 
prodigious  value  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  to  Great 
Britain.  It  appeared,  from  his  inquiries  and  re- 
fearches,  that  excluiive  of  the  intrinfic  worth  of 
the  iflands,  their  ftock-in-trade,  and  other  property, 
amounting  to  no  lefs  than  iixty  millions,  the  ex- 
portation to  Britain,  of  late  years,  amounted  annu- 
ally to  near  two  hundred  thoufand  hogfheads  and 
puncheons  of  fugar  and  rum,  the  weight  of  which, 
was  ninety-five  thoufand  tons,  and  the  value  four 
millions.  The  diredl  revenue  arifing  from  this  im- 
menfe  trade,  confifled  of  above  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  befide  that  which  accrued  from 
the  collateral  branches  depending  upon  it. 

The  danger  in  which  a  war  with  America  would 
place  this  advantageous  commerce,  was  enlarged 
upon  with  much  accuracy,  and  the  neceflity  of  a 
continual  correfpondcnce  in  trade  between  the  iflands 
and  that  continent,  was  pointed  out  in  a  variety  of 
inftances. 

But  among  the  Parliamentary  tranfadllons  at  that 
time,  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  concilia- 
March  22,  tory  proportions  refpe(fting  the  Colonies, 

1775-  made  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  gentleman  whofe 
abilities  and  eloquence  had  for  feveral  years  been 
much  admired  in  Parliament.  He  introduced  thefe 
proportions  in  a  fpeech  that  has  been  defervedly 
celebrated  for  its  various  excellencies. 

"  The  queilions,''  he  obferved,  ''  on  which  they 
v/ere  to  decide  that  day,  were  whether  they  ought 
to  concede,  and  what  that  conceffion  ought  to  be» 
To  enable  them  to  determine  on  thefe  great  quef- 
tions  with  a  firm  and  precifc  judgment,  it  vv^as  ne- 
ceflary  to  confider  diilindlly  the  true  nature,  and 
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the  peculiar  clrcnmilanccs  of  the  objeft  before 
them ;  as  after  all  their  ilrnggles,  whether  they 
would,  or  would  not,  they  mull  govern  Ameriea- 
accordmg  to  that  nature,  and  thofe  circumftances, 
and  not  according  to  their  own  imaginations,  or 
abftradl  ideas  of  right,  nor  by  any  means  according 
to  meer  general  theories  of  government/' 

He  then  entered  into  an  accurate  inveftigation  of 
the  prefent  Hate  and  circumllances  of  the  Colonies ; 
he  minutely  examined  their  fituation,  extent, 
wealth,  population,  agriculture,  alul  commerce, 
with  their  power  and  weight  in  the  fcale  of  empire^ 
He  then  adverted  to  that  invincible  fpirit  of  free- 
dom which  diilinguilhes  them  in  lb  peculiar  a  man- 
ner from  all  other  people.  He  accounted  for  it 
from  their  origin,  education,  and  w^ay  of  life,  their 
-political  and  religious  principles,  and  tKeir  diilance 
from  the  feat  of  government. 

The  condudl  of  Great  Britain  towards  America, 
ought,  he  obferved,  to  be  regulated  according  to 
thefe  various  confiderations.  Pie  then  introduced 
a  number  of  interefting  facts  and  obfervations  rela- 
ting to  that  country,  in  order  to  Ihow  the  necefiity 
of  governing  it  conformably  to  the  ideas  and  habits 
long  eftabliihed  among  the  inhabitants,  and  that  all. 
other  plans  w^ould  prove  weak  and  infufficient. 

He  then  defcribed  with  great  force  and  animc* 
tion,  the  aflonilhing  progrefs  of  population  and 
commerce  in  that  country,  and  how  much  they  had 
contributed  to  the  opulence  and  grandeur  of  Bri- 
tain. From  his  review  of  the  increafe  of  our  trade, 
at  different  ftages,  it  appeared  that  in  the  year  one 
thou  land  feven  hundred  and  four,  the  exports  from 
England  to  North  America,  the  Weil  Indies,  and 
Africa,  amounted  onlv  to  about  live  hundred  and 
feventr  thoufiind  pounds ;  but  that  in  one  thoufand 
(even  hundred  and  feventy-two,  they  exceeded  fix 
millions.     It  alfo  appeared^  that  at  the  foregoin.g 

period^ 
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j^eHod,  the  whole  export  trade  of  England,  inclu- 
ding that  to  the  Colonies,  amounted  to  little  more 
than  fix  millions  and  a  half.  Thus  the  trade  to 
America  was  now  become  not  half  a  million  lefs 
than  the  whole  of  that  which  England  carried  on 
with  all  the  world,  at  the  firil  of  the  above  periods. 
Valuing  therefore  the  exportations  from  Great  Bri- 
tain at  iixteen  millions,  America  employed  more 
than  a  third  of  our  foreign  trade. 

He  took  notice  of  the  feveral  plans  propofed  for 
the  government  of  America,  and  animadverted  par* 
ticularly  to  that  of  force;  a  method,  which  as  it 
appeared  fimple  and  eafy  to  comprehend,  men  were 
apt  to  have  recourfe  to  in  all  diiiicult  cafes.  This 
idea  he  reprobated  with  great  flrength  of  argument. 
It  depended  upon  times  and  circumflances,  which 
were  always  changing  and  uncertain;  it  deflroyed 
the  very  objedls  of  prefervation ;  it  was  a  mode  of 
governing  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Colonies,  and 
therefore  dangerous  to  make  trial  of.  Their  fiour- 
ilhing  condition,  and  the  benefits  we  derived  from 
them,  were  owing  to  quite  other  caufes. 

Without  inquiring,  therefore,  whether  it  were  a 
matter  of  right,  or  of  favour,  the  only  fafe  rule  by 
which  to  govern  the  Colonies  with  advantage,  was 
by  giving  them  '^  an  intereil  in  our  ccnilitution,'* 
and  by  pledging  the  Parliamentary  faith  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  moll  binding  manner,  never  to  depart 
from  the  fyftem  by  which  Great  Britainas  folemnly 
to  declare  that  Ihe  means  to  govern  them* 

All  difcuffions  of  right  fnould  be  difclaimed  ill 
fuch  a  fubjed: :  policy  alone  was  to  be  coniidered. 
He  was  not  inquiring  whether  they  had  a  right  to 
make  that  people  miferable,  but  whether  it  was  not 
their  interefl  to  render  them  happy  ?  They  were 
not  to  conlult  lawyers  on  v/hat  they  might  do,  but 
to  be  guided  by  equity  and  found  policy  in  what 
they  ought  to  do. 
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He  declared  pointedly  againft  new  projecfls.  Mb' 
theory  v/ith  regard  to  reprefentation  was  founded 
on  the  ancient  conftitutional  policy  of  the  realm^ 
as  contained  in  adts  of  Parliament ;  and  the  pradiice 
he  would  recommend,  was  conformable  to  plain 
fadts,  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  Houfe. 

Experience  had  marked  the  road  to  be  taken  on 
this  occafion ;  it  had  been  followed  with  advantage 
and  fafety,  until  the  prefent  differences  with  Ame- 
rica. In  conilitutional  difcuffions  practice  was  al- 
ways a  wifer  counfellor  than  fpeculation  :  their  an- 
ceftors,  who  had  founded  both  the  conilitution  and 
the  Colonies,  were  the  bell  guides  they  could  foUoW' 
for  their  prefervation. 

He  gave  an  hiftorical  dedudlion  of  the  manner  of 
incorporating  Wales,  Cheiler,  and  Doi-ham,  with 
the  reft  of  England,  and  of  the  good  confequences 
this  meafure  produced,  in  the  readinefs  of  their  fub- 
fequent  acquiefcence  in  the  laws  cnadied  by  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament. 

Though  Ireland  had  not  been  included  in  this- 
incorporation,  yet  the  Engliih  conilitution  had  been 
fully  communicated  to  that  kingdom.  The  Colo- 
nies had  received  it  as  effediually  as  their  fituatiort 
would  refpedlively  permit.  While  the  genuine  fpi- 
rit  of  this  conilitution  remained  unimpaired,  peace 
and  profperity  attended  them ;  the  moment  an  al- 
teration was  attempted,  diforder  enfued. 

To  return  to  our  old  policy,  was  therefore  to 
tread  on  the  furefl  ground.  Our  future  fyitem  in 
America  ought  to  be  fettled  on  a  Parliamentary 
foundation,  and  afcertained  in  the  cleareil  and  mof!: 
perlpicuous  terms,  in  order  to  guard  againil  all  pof- 
fible  innovations.  Taxation  was  by  this  fyilem  to 
be  eilablifiied  in  the  Colonies  not  by  impofition 
from  us,  but  by  grants  from  them  :  their  AfTem- 
.blies  were  ^ to  be  acknowledged  competent  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fupport  of  their  government  in  peace, 

and 
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snd  to  furniih  public  aids  in  war;  the  courts  of  ju- 
dicature were  to  be  ablblutely  independent ;  thole 
■of  admiralty  new  regulated  ;  and  theadts  of  Parlia- 
ment fo  much  complained  of,  to  be  totally  re- 
pealed. 

*  Thefe  propofals  were  grounded  on  the  non-repre- 
fentation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment, the  inconveniencies  of  their  being  repre- 
lented  at  fuch  a  diflance,  the  readinefs  with  which 
they  had  always  complied  with  requifitions  lawfully 
made,  to  raife  money  for  public  fervices,  and  the 
fuperior  utility  of  their  granting  fublidies,  to  the 
laying  of  taxes  upon  them  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  debate  on  thefe  proportions  was  long  and 
fpirited;.  TJij^e  objedlions  againit  them  were,  that 
they?^ave  up  the  objedt  in  contention,  as  notwith- 

•  {landing  the  right  of  taxing  was  not  formally,  yet 
it  was  virtually  renounced.  Should  thefe  propo- 
fals be  adopted,  there  was  no  certainty  that  the 
Americans  would  anfwer  them  with  any  returns  of 
duty  and  compliance. 

As  to  their  former  proviiions  of  money,  during 
the  late  war,  they  proceeded  evidently  from  the 
fenfe  of  the  danger  they  were  in.  But  if  required 
to  do  it  upon  any  occaiion  lefs  prefling,  and  lefs 
connedted  with  their  immediate  intereil,  it  was 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  they  would  have  been 
fo  complying. 

But  exclulive  of  thefe  confiderations,  it  was  the 
fole  right  and  prerogative  of  Parliament  to  grant 
money  to  the  Crown  :  no  other  body  of  men  in  the 
Britiih  dominions  could  participate  in  this  right.— 
Such  was  the  exprefs  declaration  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

This  right  of  taxation  was   the  ground-work  of 

the  dignity  and  power  of  Parliament.     It  could  not 

therefore  be  .given  up  conlifiently  with  any  pro- 

R  3  priety. 
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priety.  Its  very  efTence  and  exiftence  depended 
upon  this  prerogative.  A  minifter  would  deferve 
impeachment  who  ihould  procure  a  pecuniary  grant 
from  the  Colonies.  Was  iuch  a  practice  to  be  to- 
lerated^ it  would  lead  to  much  more  danger  than 
feemed  to  be  apprehended ;  efpecially  in  cafe  the 
Colonies  Ihould  ever  have  the  privilege  of  granting 
money  at  their  own  option. 

In  war,  fuch  a  manner  of  levying  fubfidies  might 
be  permitted,  as  refulting  from  neceflity ;  but 
without  fuch  an  urgent  caufe,  the  conftitution  would 
evidently  be  expofed  to  danger,  were  the  Crown 
empowered  to  receive  fupplies  through  any  other 
phannel  than  that  of  Parliament. 

The  exercifing  of  this  high  prerogative  of  taxing 
the  fubjedl,  was  lodged  in  the  difcretion  of  that 
body.  In  this  matter  it  was  fupreme,  aiKi  queftion- 
able  by  no  other  povv^er  in  the  ftate.  All  other  bo- 
dies and  aiTemblies  throughout  th^  Britifn  domi- 
nions, whatever  immunities  they  enjoyed  in  other 
refped:s,  and  however  independent  of  Parliamen- 
tary authority,  ftill  were  bound  to  implicit  obedi- 
ence in  this. 

It  was  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fole 
Intent  of  the  declaration  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  was  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  levying 
taxes  in  the  kingdom  without  the  confent  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  did  not  mean  to  forbid  the  railing  of 
them  by  lawful  aiTemblies,  in  other  parts  of  the 
King's  dominions,  for  the  public  fervjce, 

Py  thankfully  acknowledging  the  promptitude 
and  willingnefs  with  which  the  American  affemblies 
had  palled  confiderable  grants.  Parliament  had  ac- 
knowledged their  right  of  giving  money  to  thq 
Crown. 

The  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Right$,  was  to  confine 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  not  the  liberality  of 
the  fubjed ;  ttic  firfl  was  debarred  from  exadting 

^loney 
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money  at  plcafure,  but  the  fccond  was  not  forbid- 
den to  prefent  it  with  what  liims  might  be  judged 
proper,  either  as  fupplies  for  public  meafures,  or 
as  an  aid  or  income  to  defray  the  charges  neceifary 
to  fupport  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  the  throne  ; 
or  even  by  way  of  gratitude  and  affedlion  to  the 
fovercign,  for  the  benefits  derived  from  his  exer- 
tions for  the  happinefs  of  his  people. 

The  fubfidies  raifed  in  this  manner  by  the  Colo- 
nies, having  been  equally  abundant  and  productive 
of  good  confequences,  having  never  been  refufed, 
when  demanded  in  the  ufual  way,  and  the  Colonies 
teflifying  fo  much  unwillingnefs  to  grant  them  in 
any  other,  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept  of  them 
upon  their  own  terms,  rather  than  rifk  the  loling 
them  for  ever,  by  putting  at  flake  the  poifeffion  of 
the  Colonies  themfelves. 

This  danger,  it  could  not  be  denied,  the  Parlia- 
ment had  brought  upon  the  kingdom,  by  infiftin^ 
obilinately,  and  needlefsly,  on  a  mode  of  raifing 
money  in  the  Colonies,  which  would  not  certainly 
produce  more  than  that  to  which  they  had  been  fo 
long  habituated,  and  were  equally  refolute  in  ad- 
hering to,  notwithftanding  all  the  declarations  and 
menaces  of  Parliament, 

It  was  therefore  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
abiurd  and  pernicious  controverfy.  Nothing  could 
betray  more  abfurdity  than  to  quarrel  about  the 
fhadow,  when  we  w^cre  pofTefTed  of  the  fubilance. 
The  ideas  of  lupreme  Sovereignty,  and  national 
unity,  were  not  combated  by  the  Americans,  pro- 
vided an  interpretation  was  made  that  did  not  in- 
trench upon  fuch  of  their  privileges,  as,  in  their 
notions,  were  infeparable  from  a  Itate  of  freedom. 
Thefc  privileges,  it  had  been  proved,  were  not  in- 
jurious to  this  country,  and  the  exercife  of  them 
had  often  proved  ferviceable  to  it.  But  if  by  fu- 
preme  fovereignty  we  meant  abfolute  power,  and  by 
R  4  nationaj 
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national  unity,  an  obligation  in  them*  to  coflform 
iniplicitly  to  our  will,  why  lliould  we  expedt  their 
admiffion  of  tenets  manifeflly  repugnant  to  our 
confritution,  and  of  which  we  had  never  bethought 
ouffclves  before  this  prefent  occafion. 

I'hey  acknowledged  themfelves  united  w^ith  Bri- 
tain, and  fubjedl  to  its  fovereign  ;  they  were  will- 
ing to  go  p'roportionably  as  far  as  ourfelves  in  their 
contributions  for  the  common  defence.  Was  not 
this  fubje(5tion  and  unity,  in  the  flridteil  acceptation 
of  the  terms  ?  Was  it  not  the  real  fubftance  of  fove- 
reignty  and  union  ?  All  requifitions  from  them,  on 
our  part,  beyond  thefe  eiTcntial  and  voluntary  ac- 
knowledgments of  our  fupremacy,  w^ere  founded 
on  fpeculative  and  imaginary  rights,  and  tended^, 
as  experience  had  proved,  to  deprive  us  of  folid 
benefits.  We  were  throwing  the  mod  valuable  ad- 
vantages aw^ay,  in  the  purfuit  of  empty  and  una* 
vailing  titles. 

After  a  debate  fupported  with  great  vigour  and 
ingenuity  of  argumentat4on  on  both  fides,  Mr. 
Burke's  propofitions  w^ere  negatived,  by  two  hund- 
red and  feventy  votes,  againft  feventy-eight. 

This  rejection  did  not  however  difcourage  oppo- 
fition  from  another  attempt.  A  few^  days  after  the 
March  27,  failure  of  that  made  by  Mr.  Burke,  ano- 

1775'  ther  gentlem.an  of  great  knowledge  and 
abilities,  foUow^ed  his  example.  This  w^as  Mr,' 
Hartley  ;  who  propofed  that  a  letter  of  requifition 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  Colonies  by  a  fecretary  of  fi:ate, 
on  a  motion  from  that  Houfe,  for  contribution  to 
the  expences  of  the  w^hole  empire. 

This  plan,  it  was  reprefented,  met  thofe  ideas  of 
taxation  that  had  fo  often  been  approved  by  the 
Colonics,  and  conformably  to  which  former  levies 
of  money  had  been  made  upon  them,  to  their  entire 
fatisfaftion.     It  left  them  in  the  poffeflion  of  deter^ 
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mmuTg  excUifively  the  propriety  of  the  demand,  and 
of  limitu^g  the  fum,  and  directing  its  application. 

The  Parliamentary  declaration  againft  the  railing 
of  fubfidies  without  its  confent,  was,  by  this  plan, 
fully  obviated,  as  the  reouifition  would  be  their 
own  adl  and  deed.  Thus  the  fentiments  of 
both  the  contending  parties  would  be  reconciled  ; 
the  Americans  would  be  taxed,  but  in  the  manner 
mod  acceptable  to  their  own  feelings ;  yet  as  ei- 
fedlually  as  if  Parliament  had  raifed  and  aiTeffed  the 
fupplies  by  its  fole  authority;  and  Parliament 
would  have  no  reafon  to  complain,  when  it  law  that 
a  iimple  motion  in  the  Houfe,  operated  as  power- 
fully as  if  it  paiTed  an  a<5t  to  that  purpofe. 

As  this  motion  feemed  to  coincide  with  the  opi- 
nion eftabliilied  in  America,  as  well  as  with  the  in^ 
tereil  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  expedied  by  many  of 
its  friends,  that  a  favourable  reception  would  have 
been  given  it,  and  that  it  might  have  proved  a  bails 
upon  which  to  ered:  the  fuperilrudure  of  a  treaty  ; 
but  thefe  expectations  were  totally  fruftrated,  and 
the  motion  was  rejedred  without  a  divifion. 

The  rejedlion  of  this,  and  the  anteceding  proi. 
pofals,  occaiioned,  mean  w^hile,  much  difcontent 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  The  cha- 
radter  and  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  tramed 
them,  were  highly  refpedted  ;  and  many  people  be- 
gan to  wiili,  with  impatience,  for  the  peaceable  fet-» 
tiement  of  a  difpute,  from  the  continuation  of  wdiich 
no  good  could  poffibly  be  expedied  ;  and  which 
they  were  deftrous  fhould  be  terminated  upon  any 
terms. 

But  the  partiality  expreffed  for  America  by  fuch 
numbers  of  people  at  home,  did  them  much  dilfervice 
on  this  as  well  as  on  fome  other  occafions.  Thofe  who 
were  of  contrary  fentiments,  began  to  dread  the  con- 
fequences  of  favouring  the  republican  opinions  that 
had  gradually  becpme  fo  current  in  the  Colonies, 

and 
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and  thought  that  it  ill  became  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  that  had  fulfercd  fo  much  from  fuch  prin- 
ciples, to  give  them  any  countenance  by  efpoufing 
the  caule  of  thofe  who  profeiTedly  adhered  to  them. 
They  looked  upon  this  partiality  as  criminal,  and 
were  convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  machinations  of  a  party,  which  foonci* 
than  mifs  of  a  revenge  for  being  difcarded,  w^ould 
wreck  it  on  their  own  country.  The  fupportcrs  of 
this  party  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  the 
propagators  of  tiliofe  feditious  maxims  that  had 
tilled  England  with  difcontent,  and  had  kindled  a 
rebellion  in  America. 

Experience,  in  fome  meafure,  authorifed  this 
opinion.  So  outrageous  for  many  years  had  unhap- 
pily been  the  temper  of  all  factions  in  this  coun- 
try, that  they  kept  no  meafures  in  the  profecution 
of  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  employed,  in- 
difcriminately,  all  means  whatfoever  to  attain  them. 
Oppofition  was,  in  confequence  of  the  perfuafion 
that  they  were  adluatcd  by  the  fame  principles,  ac- 
cufed  of  harbouring  the  moil  unjullifiable  defigns. 
As  they  were  not  permitted  to  rule  the  Hate,  they 
were,  it  was  laid,  determined  to  embroil  it,  and  to 
render  the  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  others,  a 
fource  of  continual  vexation  to  them. 

Influenced  by  fuch  notions,  many  were  thofe  who 
entertained  unfurmountable  fufpicions  of  whatever 
was  propofed  that  bore  the  face  of  benevolence  to 
America.  They  thought  the  Colonies  had  rendered 
themfelves  by  their  behaviour,  and  the  maxims  of 
which  they  had  occaiioned  the  inculcation  in  this 
country,  unworthy  of  all  condefcenfion  ;  and  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  interefl  of  Britain  to  enter 
^into  any  treaty  with  them,  till  their  republican  fpi* 
rit  had  been  humbled.  As  this  could  not  be  effected 
any  other  wife  than  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britilh 
Rrms^  they  heartily   wifhed  to  fee  them  employed 

iox 
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for  this  .end;  and  they  condemned  all  paclfxc  and 
conciliating  meafures,  as  inefficient  and  dangerous 
before  it  was  accompiiflicd.  They  would  not  radi- 
cally remove  the  evil ;  it  would  only  be  palliated  ;  by 
not  being  cruihed  in  proper  time,  it  would  gather 
additional  ftrength,  and  break  out  on  a  future  oc- 
cafion  w^ith  double  violence. 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  prevailed  no  lefs  in  Par- 
liament :  to  thefe  may  principally  be  attributed 
the  hoflile  fpirit  that  influenced  the  concurrence  of 
the  majority  in  the  meafures  propofed  by  miniftry 
for  the  redud:ion  of  America. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.       XI. 

Further  reJlrJBions  on  the  American  l^rcide. — Petitions 
to  Parliament  for  and  againji  America, — Petition 
from  the  Britifh  Inhabita^its  of  Canada, — Petition 
from  the  Quakers, — Remonjirance  from  the  City  of 
London. — Remoiiftrance  from  New  I^ork. 

THE  refentment  of  Parliament  againft  Ame- 
rica feemed  to  gain  ground  daily.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  of  reftridlions  upon  its  trade,  already 
mentioned,  a  claufe  was  brought  in,  including  the 
Colonies  fituated  on  the  river  Delaware. 

The  ground  of  this  additional  prohibition,  was, 
that  they  were  as  refradlory  and  culpable  as  the 
other  Colonies,  and  that  fufficient  proofs  of  this  had 
been  brought  before  the  Houfe  to  juftify  this  pro- 
ceedino-. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  variety  of  petitions  appeared 
on  both  iides  of  the  queftion  from  feveral  manufac- 
turing towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  fome 
contending  for  the  neceffity  of  coerfive  meafures 
againft  the  Colonies,  others  complaining  of  the  bad 
confequences  they  had  occaiioned,  and  w^ould  fliU 
duce.  The  fadts  maintained  by  the  refpedtive  pe- 
titions, created  infinite  controverfy  :  they  were  af- 
ferted  and  denied  with  equal  vehemence. 

The  oppoiition  contended,  that  the  petitions  mi- 
litating tor  miniilerial  meafures,  were  promoted  by 
pcrfons  who  haa  no  concern,  or  but  a  very  diilant 
one  in  the  commerce  with  America.  They  w^ere,  it 
was  faid,  of  a  party  which  had  been  long  profcribed 
in  this  country  ;  but  which,  unhappily  for  it,  pof- 
feiTed  a  tund  of  obfiinacy  wdiich  neither  time  nor 
ilifappointmcnts  could  Qvcrcome  :  they  had  feized 

this 
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fhis  opportunity  to  revive  the  odious  and  exploded 
principles  of  abfolute  uncontroulable  fovereignty, 
which  had  formerly  done  fo  much  mifchief :  in  a 
word,  they  were  the  Tories.  From  the  intrigues 
of  people  of  this  defcription,  proceeded  thofe  re- 
prefentations  in  favour  of  the  violent  refolves  againft 
America,  which  were  now  brought  forth  in  order 
to  counter-balance  the  weight  of  thofe  addrelles  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  which  came  from  thofe 
who  really  traded  with  America,  who  had  already 
felt,  and  experimentally  knew  how  feverely  they 
lliould  feel  the  lofs  or  fufpenfion  of  that  necefTary 
trade. 

Among  other  petitions,  one  was  prefented  to  the 
Throne  from  the  Britilh  inhabitants  of  Canada 
againft  the  Quebec  bill.  It  reprefented  the  trouble 
and  expence  they  had  undergone  in  fettling  them- 
felves  in  that  Province  ;  that  through  their  endea- 
vours and  induftry,  the  value  of  that  Colony  was 
more  than  doubled  fince  its  acquifition  ;  but  that 
by  the  late  ad:  of  Parliament  they  were,  without 
having  deferved  fuch  treatment,  deprived  of  all  the 
priv Hedges  of  Britifh  fubjedts,  and  placed  under 
an  arbitrary  government,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions and  folemn  promifes  which  had  induced  them 
to  fettle  in  that  country. 

A  like  petition  from  them  to  the  Houfe  of  Lo.  's 
was  prefented,  and  vigorously  fupported  by  Lord 
Camden,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Englifli  con- 
ftitution,  and  the  neceffityof  protecting  the  Protef- 
tant  religion,  at  which  a  fevere  blow  was  aimed  by 
the  ad:  in  queflion  :  he  called  upon  both  the  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual  Lords  to  unite  upon  this  occafion, 
in  their  refpedive  charadcrs  of  guardians  of  the  laws 
and  religion  of  the  land. 

Adminiitration  oppofed  him  with  nolefs  warmth* 
The  French  inhabitants  in  Canada,  were  declared 
to  be  perfeclly  fatisficd  with  that  ad  ;■  by  which  they 
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conildcrcd  themfelves  as  entirely  reftored  to  the^ 
fame  condition  they  were  in  when  under  the  crown 
of  France.  They  had  expreffed  their  fatisfac5tion 
upon  that  account  to  General  Carlton  on  his  arrival 
in  that  Province  in  quality  of  Governor.  They  had 
tranfmitted  an  addrefs  of  the  fame  tendency  to  the 
King,  acknowledging,  in  terms  of  the  highefl  gra- 
titude, their  thankfulnefs  for  reftoring  them  to  their 
ancient  rights  and  priviledges.  Thefe  were  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  the  general  contentment  effedied 
by  that  meafure  ;  and  how  impolitic  it  would  be 
to  repeal  it  in  favour  of  about  three  thoufand  indi- 
viduals, to  the  mortification  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thoufand. 

After  a  long  and  animated  altercation,  the  mo* 
tion  to  rejed:  Lord  Camden's  propofal  was  carried 
by  eighty-eight  votes  againll  twenty-eight^. 

Another  petition  from  the  Englifh  in  Canada,  of 
the  fame  tenor  as  the  foregoing,  was  prefented  by 
Sir  George  Saville  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It 
ftated,  among  other  particulars,  that  the  petition  to 
the  King,  in  the  name  of  all  the  French  inhabitants 
in  Canada,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Quebec  ad:  had 
paffed,  was  not  obtained  in  a  fair  and  open  manner. 
So  far  from  being  countenanced  by  the  generality 
or  people,  it  had  not  even  been  communicated  to 
them.  It  was  handed  about  in  a  private  manner, 
and  figned  by  a  few  of  the  nobleffe  and  lawyers, 
with  others  in  their  confidence,  through  the  infli- 
gations  of  the  Romifh  clergy.  The  community  at 
large,  it  was  notorious,  did  not  approve  it. 

But  the  advocates  for  miniftry  contended  no  lefs 
llrenuoufly  for  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  ad- 
drelTes  of  large  and  avowed  bodies,  in  preference 
to  the  uncertain  and  unauthorifed  furmifes  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  Canadians  were  a  numerous 
and  warlike  people,  whofc  attachment  it  was  pru- 
dent to  fecure  amidit  the  univerfal  defedion  of  our 

own 
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own  Colonies.  By  indulging  them  with  a  reiloration 
of  their  own  laws  and  ufages^  we  made  them  our  fall 
friends.  This  was  certainly  a  juil  meafure;  as  wo 
might  probably  Hand  ere  long  in  need  of  their 
friendiliip  and  ailiftancf  _,  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  pro- 
pofed  for  the  redudfion  of  our  rebellious  Colonies. 

It  was  however  intimated,  that  notwithllanding 
the  unfavourable  appearance  of  afiairs  in  America, 
there  were  good  realbns  for  hoping  that  tranquility 
would  foon  be  re-eftabliihed  upon  durable  founda- 
tions, without  appealing  to  the  fword.  When  our 
refradtory  fubjeds  beheld  themfelves  furrounded  on 
all  fides,  when  they  faw  our  armies  encamped  on 
their  IhoreSj  our  fleets  Rationed  along  their  coails, 
their  communication  with  other  nations  cut  oif,  and 
their  back-fettlements  threatened  by  thofe  allies  who 
were  fecured  to  Britain  by  the  very  acl  in  qucftion, 
and  whofe  enmity  they  fo  much  dreaded,  and  had  fo 
often  experienced  in  former  wars :  in  fuch  a  fitua.- 
tion,  they  would  hardly  think  of  facing  fo  m.any 
difficulties,  and  would  probably  be  glad  to  accept 
of  thofe  offers  that  were  ftill  held  out  to  them. 

The  iliue  of  this  debate  was,  that  Sir  Georgo 
Saville  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  than  Lord  Camden  had  been  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  His  motion  for  repealing  this  a(!:t 
was  rejedied  by  a  vaft  majority,  one  hundred  and 
feventy-four,  to  eighty-fix. 

Notwithflanding  the  ill  fuccefs  of  fo  many  peti- 
,tions,  an  humble,  but  firm  one,  was  prefcnted  by 
the  body  of  the  Quakers.  It  fpoke  the  language  of 
peace  and  friendfhip  peculiar  to  their  perfuafion, 
and  recommended  lenient  meafures  accordingly  :•— 
But  it  declared,  at  the  fame  time,  their  intimate 
perfuafion,  that  in  real  attachment  to  the  fovereign 
and  royal  family,  to  the  conflitution  and  people  of 
his  country,  the  Americans  were  exceeded  by  no 
fubje<^s  in  the  Britifh  dominions, 

Whilq 
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While  petitions  came  from  io  many  quarters^,  the 
cky  ot  London  determined  to  give  them  that  coun- 
tenance which  would  arife  from  its  weight  and  im- 
Aprii  10,  portance.  It  prefented  a  remonltrance  to 
1775'  the  throne,  in  which  the  meafures  of  the 
miniilry  were  condemned  in  the  moft  explicit  and 
forcible  language.  It  recapitulated  all  the  articles 
of  American  grievances,  and  all  the  fatal  ccnfequen- 
ces  of  them,  that  had  been  fo  frequently  predidled. 
They  looked  with  horror,  faid  they,  at  the  mea- 
fures in  agitation.  Not  deceived  by  the  fpecious 
artifice  of  calling  defpotifm  dignity,  they  plainly 
perceived  that  the  real  purpofe  was  to  eflabiiili  arbi- 
trary power  over  all  America.  They  juftiiied  the 
refinance  of  the  Americans  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Engiifh  conftitution.  Animated  by  thofe  princi- 
ples, our  forefathers  brought  about  the  Revolution ; 
they  wreiled  the  fccptre  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  placed  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  upon 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Your  petitioners."  continued  they,  ^^  are  per- 
*^  fuaded,  that  the  meafures  now  purfuing,  ori- 
''  ginated  in  the  fecret  advice  of  men,  who  are 
*'  enemies  equally  to  your  Majefly's  titles,  and  to 
*^  the  liberties  of  your  people  ;  and  that  your  Ma- 
^'  jelly's  minillers  carry  them  into  execution  by  the 
^'  lame  fatal  corruption  which  has  enabled  them  to 
*^  wound  the  peace,  and  violate  the  conftitution  of 
''  this  country.  Thus  they  poifon  the  fountain  of 
*'  public  fecuritv,  and  render  that  body  which 
*^  fnould  be  the  guardian  of  liberty,  a  formidable 
*^  inilrument  of  arbitrary  power.  Your  petitioners 
*'  do  therefore  moil  earnelUy  befeech  your  Majefty, 
*'  to  difliiifs  immediately,  and  for  ever,  from  your 
•'-  councils  thofe  miniilers  and  advifers,  as  a  firil 
"*  iteo  towards  a  redrefs  of  thofe  Grievances  which 

1.  o 

*'.  alarm  and  afliid:  vour  whole  people.'* 
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This  petition  produced  the  following  anfwer. 

"  It  is  with  the  utmoft  aftonilhment  that  I  find 
**  any  of  my  fubjeds  capable  of  encouraging  the 
*^  rebellious  difpoiition  which  unhappily  exills  ill 
"  fome  of  my  Colonies  iii  North  America*  Hav- 
*^  ing  entire  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  my  Par- 
**  liament,  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  I  will 
**  lleadily  purfue  thofe  meafures  which  they  have 
^^  recommended  for  the  fupport  of  the  conflitutional 
*'  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  protection  of  the 
**  commercial  interefls  of  my  kingdoms.** 

Suchj  to  the  great  concern  of  all  refledting  men, 
was  now  become  the  llile  of  intercourfe  between  the 
Crown  and  the  peoplcw 

In  the  mean  time,  another  remonflrance  was  pre- 
May  15,  fented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  from  the 
1775'  AfTembly  of  New  York.  It  was  introdu-' 
ced  by  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  it  had  been  tranfmit- 
ted  for  that  purpofe.  He  reprefented  in  a  ilrong  and 
urgent  manner,  how  greatly  that  province  had  fignali- 
zed  its  attachment  and  fidelity  to  Britain  in  the  midfl 
of  the  prefent  diiturbances,  and  how  much  it  had  in- 
c^urred  the  difpleafure  of  the  other  Colonies  upon 
that  account.  He  afTured  the  Houfe  that  the  re- 
monflrance he  wifhed  to  lay  before  it,  was  conceived 
in  terms  of  the  highefl  decency  and  refped:. — 
Though  it  complained  of  fome  ad:s  of  Parliament, 
which  in  that  Colony  were  deemed  grievances,  yet 
he  was  of  opinion,  the  remonflrance  ought  to  be 
received,  that  if  anyinatter  contained  in  it  fliould 
appear  td  the  Houfe  to  need  redrefs,  it  might  be 
granted  accordingly. 

This  application  he  confidered  as  a  circumilance 
improveable  to  the  highefl  advantage  in  the  prefent 
pollure  of  affairs.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  terms  of  reconciliation  with  America.—- 
A  direct  channel  was  now  opened  to  communicate 
through  the  medium  of  New  Y^rk  with  the  other 
'  Voj,,  I.  No.  n.  S  Colonies, 
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Colonies.     The  utmoft  care  fhould  be  taken  not  td 
fliut  it,  left  no  other  avenue  Ihould  be  found. 

The  minifterial  objections  were,  that  it  was  in*- 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Houfe  to  fuffer 
any  paper  to  be  prefented  that  queftioned  its  fu- 
preme  authority.  Condefcenlion  enough  had  been 
fhown  in  a  variety  of  inflances ;  but  nothing  was 
admiffible  that  tended  to  Invalidate  therio-ht  of  tax- 
at  ion- 

Particular  notice  was  taken  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  title  of  petition  did  not  accompany  this  paper  : 
it  was  called  a  Reprefentation  and  Remonflrance, 
which  was  not  the  ufual,  nor  the  proper  manner  of 
application  to  Parliament.  This  lingularity  alone 
was  fufficient  to  put  a  negative  on  its  prefentation. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  times  were  fo 
dangerous  and  critical,  that  words  and^  forms  were 
no  longer  deferving  of  attention.  The  quellion  was, 
whether  they  thought  the  Colony  of  New  York  was 
worthy  of  a  hearing  ?  No  Colony  had  behaved  with 
io  much  temperatenefs  and  difcretion.  Notwith- 
flanding  the  tempeftuoufnefs  of  the  times,  and  the- 
general  wreck  of  the  Britiih  authority,  it  had  yet 
preferved  a  fleady  obedience  to  government.— 
While  every  other  Colony  was  bidding  defiance  to 
Britain,  this  alone  fubmiffively  applied  to  her  for 
redrefs  of  grievances. 

Was  it  confiftent  with  policy,  after  lonng  the 
good- will  of  all  the  other  Colonies,  to  drive  this, 
through  a  needlefs  and  pundlilious  feverity,  into 
their  confederacy  againft  this  country  ?  could  we 
expeft,  after  fuch  a  treatment,  that  this  Colony 
could  withiland  the  arguments  that  would  be  drawn 
from  our  fupercilioufnefs,  to  induce  it  to  relinquifh 
a  condud:  which  was  fo  ill  requited. 

This  was  not  a  feafon  for  ftatelinefs  and  difregard 
with  refped  to  thofe  who  profelled  themfelves  our 
adherents.     Were  even  the  refradory  to  make  an 

appli* 
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application,  it  ought  to  be  received  with  benignity. 
What  countenance  would  the  people  of  New  York 
affume,  when  they  were  reproached  for  having  put 
their  confidence  in  this  country  ?  What  excufe  would 
the  AlTembly  be  able  to  make  to  its  conilituents, 
when  accufed  of  having  deceived  them  with  pro-* 
mifes  of  favour  from  Britain,  when  it  was  feen  that 
Parliament  refufed  even  to  hear  their  humble  and 
dutiful  reprefentations  ? 

This  refufal,  it  was  predidted,  would  give  the 
finifhing  blow  to  the  Britilh  intereil:  in  America.— 
New  York  might  from  this  day  be  counted  among 
the  hoflile  Colonies.  What  other  line  of  conduct 
could  that  Province  embrace,  with  any  profpev^t  o£ 
fafety  ?  Spurned  by  Britain,  it  would  inflantly  for- 
fake  her,  and  wipe  off  the  ftain  of  having  forfaken 
them,  by  the  zeal  it  would  henceforward  exert  in 
the  common  caufe. 

But  the  miniflerial  arguments  againfl  the  accept- 
ance of  whatever  derogated  from  the  legillative 
power  of  Parliament,  preponderated  with  the  ma- 
jority againft  all  other  conlideratlons.  The  rejedtiorl 
was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-iix,  againil 
fixty-feven. 

After  having  been  foiled  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, it  now  remained  to  be  decided  whether  that 
Colony^s  reprefentations  would  meet  with  a  mere 
gracious  reception  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

But  here  the  difficulty  was  flill  greater  than  in 
the  other  Houfe.  The  dignity  of  the  Peerage  was 
faid  to  be  infulted  by  the  appellation  under  which  it 
had  been  prefumed  to  ufher  thofe  reprefentations 
into  that  AlTembly.  They  Vvereililed  a  Memorial; 
fuch  a  title  was  only  allowable  in  tranfadions  be- 
tween princes  and  ftates  independent  of  each 
other,  but  v/as  unfufFerable  on  the  part  of  fubjedtso 

The  anfwer  was,  that  the  loweft  officer  in  the 

fervice  had  a  right  to  prefent  a  memorial,  even  to 
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his  Majefly  himfelf,  Ihould  he  think  himfdf  ag- 
grieved :  with  much  more  reafon  might  a  refpedta- 
ble  body  prefent  one  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  But 
cxclufive  of  the  general  reafon  that  entitled  fo  im- 
portant a  Colony  to  lay  fuch  a  paper  before  them, 
the  particular  reafon  of  its  fidelity,  in  fpite  of  fo 
many  examples  of  defedlion,  was  alone  a  motive 
that  ought  to  fuperfede  all  forms,  and  engage  their 
moft  ferious  attention  to  what  it  had  to  propofe. 
•  After  fundry  arguments  of  the  fame  nature,  the 
queftion  was  determined  againit  the  hearing  of  the 
memorial,  by  forty-five  Peers,  to  twenty-five. 

Such  was  the  ilTue  of  the  efforts  made  by  oppo- 
iition  in  favour  of  the  applications  from  New  York, 
Numbers  of  people  confidered  them  as  a  ground, 
Upon  which  to  form  a  reafonable  expedation  of 
coming  to  fome  decifive  agreement  with  this  Co- 
lony ;  which  might  probably  lead  to  a  general  treaty 
with  all  the  Colonies.  By  fuch  means  only  it  feemed 
likely  at  prefent  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

When  the  rejection  of  thefe  applications  in  both 
Houfes  was  announced  to  the  public,  a  great  part 
of  the  nation  expreired  the  highell:  difcontenr.  They 
now  looked  forward  with  dejedlion  and  forrovv  at 
theprofpedof  mutual  deflrudion  that  lay  before 
them,  and  utterly  gave  up  all  other  expectations. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XII. 


Tranfaclions  hi  America, — Preparations  for  war^-^ 
Differences  between  the  Congrefs  and  the  Province 
of  New  Tork, — Proceedings  in  Majfachufet. — Affair 
at  Lexington. — Bojlon  blockaded. 

WHILE  Great  Britain  was  preparing  to  en- 
force her  decrees  by  force  of  arms,  Ame- 
rica was  making  ready  to  reiift  them  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  unanimity  of  Congrefs,  and  the 
refolution  with  which  that  body  feemed  animated, 
communicated  itfelf  to  the  whole  continent. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  on  this  occafion, 
was  an  objed:  of  univerfal  aftoniihment.  Their  town 
meetings  and  provincial  aflemblies,  fpoke  unani- 
moully  the, language  of  men  who  were  determined 
to  do,  and  to  fuffer  every  thing  fooner  that  yield 
to  the  authority  that  was  claimed  over  them. 
-  In  this  determination  all  ranks  and  denominations 
equally  concurred.  Poor  and  rich  vied  with  each 
other  who  Ihould  encounter  hardfhips  and  mortifi- 
cations with  moil  conllancy.  The  rich  gave  up  the 
luxurious  and  eafy  life  they  had  hitherto  led  ;  and 
the  poor  willingly  fubmitted  to  a  retrenchment  of 
thofe  comforts  which  their  induftry  and  labour  ufcd 
to  procure  them. 

This  feafon  of  univerfal  diflrefs,  exhibited  a 
llrong  proof  of  what  human  nature  is  able  to  com- 
pafs,  when  taken  up  with  the  purfuit  of  what  has 
Wrongly  excited  its  paffions.  Content  and  chear- 
fulnefs  appeared  in  the  face  of  all  people,  however 
difagreeable  their  condition  appeared  when  con- 
trailed  with  what  it  had  lately  been.  The  idea  of 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  that  government,  of 
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which  the  prmciples  were  fo  dear  to  them,  uifpired 
the  leading  men  with  fatisfadiion  at  their  pail  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  eoniidenee  with  which  the  infe- 
rior dalles  relied  upon  the  abilities  of  their  rulers 
to  overcome  all  obilrudions,  induced  them  to 
bear  with  patience  the  prefent  evils,  in  hope  of 
being  amply  recompenfed  in  due  time,  by  the  en- 
jovment  of  eafe  and  tranquility  upon  their  own 
terms. 

A  great  and  powerful  difFufion  of  public  fpirit 
was  created  by  the  difficulties  in  which  America 
was  now  involved ;  and  without  adverting  to  the 
juftice  or  badnefs  of  their  caufe,  a  noble  flrain  of 
generofity  and  mutual  fupport  was  univerfally  ex- 
erted throughout  the  whole  continent. 

The  people  in  the  mean  time  had  cgnceived  fan- 
guine  expectations,  that  the  petitions  tranfmitted 
tiom  Congrels  to  the  King  would  be  attended  with 
happy  efieds.  They  looked  upon  the  addrefs  to 
the  Britilh  nation  as  conceived  in  fuch  terms,  as 
would  influence  it  In  their  favour.  It  was  affec- 
tionate, yet  nrm  and  manly  :  it  ihowed  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  friendihip  and  reconciliation,  and  yet  dif- 
played  a  fpirit  urteriy  averfe  to  lervility ;  and  though 
It  exprelied  an  abhorrence  of  paflive  fubmiffion,  it 
no  lefs  declared  a  willingnefs  to  pay  a  reaibnable 
and  legal  obedience. 

Such  v/as  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Ame- 
ricans of  the  memorial  penned  by  Congrefs  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fecret  views  of  fome  of 
the  principal  adors  in  thefe  commotions,  an  infi- 
nite majority  of  the  Americans  afpired  at  no  more 
than  what  their  public  declarations  contained.  This 
they  confidered  as  their  jufl  and  lawful  rights,  of 
which  they  would  not  fuffer  a  denial,  and  which 
they  thought  themfelves  authorized  to  aiTert  and  to 
obtain  by  every  means  they  could  employ. 

But 
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But  that  which  they  all  efteemed  the  principal 
means  of  inducing  Great  Britain  to  comply  with 
their  wiihes,  was  the  firm  and  determined  union  of 
America,  the  fpirit  with  which  the  Congrefs  had 
adted,  and  the  vigorous  proceedings  that  were  tak- 
ing place  in  every  colony. 

It  was  chiefly  from  thefe  hopes,  which  appeared 
to  them  well  founded,  that  they  did  not  think  it  ad- 
vifable  to  proceed  to  any  more  aftive  meafures  at 
the  prefent.  The  diflance  from  Britain  ;  the  time 
and  difficulties  that  would  intervene  in  the  raifing 
and  tranfporting  from  thence  a  body  of  troops  fuffi- 
cient  for  fo  great  an  attempt  as  the  fubjugation  of 
America,  quieted  their  apprehenfions  for  the  ge- 
neral fafety.  Were  any  meafures  pregnant  with 
much  danger  to  be  in  agitation,  they  relied  upon 
timely  intelligence,  and  could,  in  that  cafe,  rea- 
dily put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  generality ;  but  the 
more  intelligent  were  of  another  opinion.  The 
firmnefs  with  which  miniltry  had  rejedied,  and  flill 
continued  to  reject  all  overtures  on  the  fide  of  oppo- 
fition,  that  did  not  coincide  with  their  plan,  feemed 
a  convincing  proof,  that  nothing  fiiort  of  fubmif- 
iion  to  the  ads  of  Parliament  which  were  the  fub- 
jedt  in  contention,  would  fatisfy  the  ruling  powers 
in  Britain.  A  determination  to  be  obeyed  was  now 
the  final  refolve  of  the  Britifli  Parliament ;  no  lefs 
than  a  refolution  to  refufe  obedience  w^as  that  of 
Congrefs. 

In  that  perfuafion,  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of 
American  affairs,  judged  it  indifpenfibly  requifite 
ferioufly  to  prepare  for  the  word  ;  without  tranf- 
greffing,  however,  thofe  bounds  of  moderation  which 
they  had  adopted  in  their  public  declarations,  and 
within  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  keep,  until 
they  were  compelled  by  events  to  adl  otherwife. 

S  4  Purfuant 
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Purfuant  to  this  intent,  the  militia  was  trained 
every  where  with  great  afliduity  ;  and  all  thofe 
parts  of  exercife  were  peculiarly  taught  them, 
which,  by  the  bell  judges  in  thofe  matters,  were 
cfleemed  the  moft  eflential. 

Thefe  ideas  and  refolutions  were  confirmed,  upon 
receiving  information  that  arms  and  warlike  (lores 
were  forbidden,  by  proclamation,  to  be  exported 
from  England  to  America.  This  left  them  no 
longer  in  doubt  concerning  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Britifh  miniflry,  and  they  immediately  ufed 
every  exertion  to  fupply  all  deficiencies  of  that  kind. 
To  this  purpofe  gun  powder  mills  and  manufadlo- 
ries  for  arms  were  eredled  in  Pennfylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  every  encouragement  was  given  them 
that  could  be  afforded  in  their  prefent  circum- 
llances. 

The  fpirit  of  refiflance  continued  in  the  mean 
while  to  adluate  the  people  of  MafTachufet  as  pow- 
erfully as  ever.  General  Gage  had  iflued  a  procla- 
mation againfl  the  authority  affumed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congrefs  of  that  Colony ;  but  it  was  totally 
difregarded.  The  people  conlidered  themfelves  as 
abfolved  from  all  furt\ier  obedience  to  Britilh  go- 
vernment, and  were  entirely  guided  by  the  refolves 
of  th^t  AiTembly. 

A  regular  form  of  correfpondence  was  now  fet- 
tled between  Congrefs  and  the  Provincial  Meetings, 
by  means  of  which  the  meafures  and  motions  of  all 
the  Colonies  were  univerfally  diredled. 

The  lituation  of  Boflon  was  daily  becoming  more 
critical.  Expreffes  were  continually  arriving  from 
that  place,  which  reprefented  it  to  be  in  the  greateil 
ilreights  and  difficulties,  from  the  fuperiority  of 
the  enemy  that  was  in  polieflion  of  it,  and  the  little 
likelihood  of  being  able  to  expel  him.  From  the 
natural  flrength  of  its  fituation,  and  the  additional 
works  which  were  now  completed,  it  was  be- 
come 
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•«dome  too  flrong  to  be  forced  by  any  fudden  attack, 
and  would  require  a  regular  fiege  to  be  taken.  The 
harbour  and  bay  were  occupied  by  a  flrong  fquadron 
of  men  of  war,  which  left  no  cxped:ation  of  relief 
on  that  fide.  The  town  was  abfolutely  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  the  inhabitants  might 
be  confidered  as  imprifoned,  and  liable  to  be  made 
anfwerable  for  the  behaviour  of  the  Province  at 
large. 

Various  expedients  were  fuggefled  on  this  occa- 
fion,  in  order  to  extricate  the  people  of  Boflon  frorn 
their  difficulties,  and  thereby  prevent  fo  large  a 
Dumber  of  individuals  from  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  firll  propofed  to  remove  the 
inhabitants ;  but  this  was  imprad:icable  without  the 
confentof  the  Governor,  who  would  foon  perceive 
the  drift  of  fuch  a  meafure,  and  adl  the  more  care- 
fully for  their  detention.  The  next  propofal  was, 
to  put  a  valuation  upon  the  houfes  and  effedis  of 
the  inhabitants,  fet  fire  to  the  town,  and  indem- 
nify the  proprietors.  But  this,  upon  examination, 
proved  no  kfs  difficult  to  accomplifh  than  the  for- 
iT.er.  It  was  therefore  deemed  moil  prudent  to  truft 
to  time  and  opportunities,  and  to  watch  for  both 
with  the  utmoil  vigihmce  :  actual  force  appeared 
yet  premature,  and  might  produce  much  mifchief 
without  anfwering  the  end  in  view. 

Numbers  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had,  by  this 
time,  quitted  the  place  ;  fome  from  motives  of  dif- 
guft,  at  their  confinement;  others  fromapprehen- 
fions  of  hoflilities ;  and  no  few  from  fear  of  being 
called  to  account  for  their  adivity  during  the  late 
diiturbances. 

The  garrifon,  though  not  unprovided  with  abfo^ 
lute  neceifaries,  could  not  expcdt  to  be  lupplicd 
with  any  refrefhments  or  convenlencies  from  a  peo- 
ple to  whom  their  prefence  was  fo  odious,  and  who 
^  viewed 
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viewed  them  as  the  inflruments  of  tyranny,  and  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  miferies  they  were  enduring. 

After  the  dlilblution  of  the  Provincial  Congrefs 
of  Mailachufet,  the  friends  of  the  Britiih  govern- 
ment met  in  feveral  places,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
Governor,  in  order  to  try  what  intereft  remained  to 
Britain  in  that  Colony ;  but  the  trial  was  very  un- 
fatisfactory  :  few  were  thofe  who  gave  them  any 
countenance.  After  fome  ineffectual  affociations 
and  refolves,  in  oppolition  to  the  Provincial  meet- 
ing, they  found  themfelves  unable  to  relift  the  fu- 
perior  influence  of  the  contrary  party  :  numbers 
overpowered  them  every  where ;  and  they  were  ob- 
liged to  give  up  all  hopes  of  counteradling  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  proclamation  forbidding 
the  exportation  of  military  Itores  to  America,  had 
-begun  to  operate  throughout  the  Colon?es  in  the 
moil;  decifive  manner.  They  not  only  betook  them- 
felves to  the  fabrication  of  arms,  and  the  manufac- 
turing of  powder,  but  in  fome  of  them  they  pro- 
ceeded fo  far,  as  to  feize  on  the  artillery  and  llores 
belonq-ino;  to  government. 

Newport,  the  capital  of  Rhode  Ifland,  was  the 
place  where  thefe  proceedings  firft  commenced.-— 
Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  mounted  on  the  batteries 
that  protcdled  the  harbour,  were  carried  off  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  having 
•waited  upon  the  Governor,  who  in  that  Province  is 
chofen  by  the  Ailcmbly,  to  inquire  into  the  caufe 
of  fuch  a  proceeding,  was  explicitly  told,  that  the 
people  had  feizcd  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
-ufcd  againii  themfelves  by  the  Britifh  forces ;  and 
that  they  intended  to  employ  them  in  their  own  de- 
fence, againll  any  one  that  fliould  attack  them. 

After  taking  this  meafure,  the  Aifembly  met,  and 
agreed  that  arms  and  warlike  itores  fhould  be  pur- 
chafed  with  the  public  money.  Refolutions  Vv'ere 
palled  for  training  the  inhabitants,  and  every  man 

was 
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was  exhorted  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country. 

The.  Colony  of  New  Hamplhire  had  hitherto 
ad:ed  with  great  moderation  during  thefe  diilurb- 
ances :  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  procla- 
mation above-mentioned,  and  of  the  proceedings 
in  confequence  of  it  at  Rhode  Illand,  they  refolved 
to"  imitate  them.  A  large  body  aflembled  accord- 
ingly, and  feized  on  a  fmall  fort,  containing  fome 
artillery  and  powder.  This  happened  in  the  month 
of  December,  feventy-four. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  King's  fpeech,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  the  addreiTes 
to  the  throne  voted  by  fuch  prodigious  majorities, 
the  fpirit  of  refinance  grew  ilronger  than  ever. — 
They  had  indulged  themfelves  with  an  expectation, 
that  reflecting  on  the  calamities  and  dangers  that 
muft  neceiTarily  accompany  coercive  meafures,  the 
people  of  Britain  would  in  their  eledtion  of  the  new 
members,  have  inlifled  upon  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  America.  But  when  they  faw  how  deci- 
livelv  fuperior  that  party  was  which  had  refolved 
upon  thofe  meafures,  all  their  hopes  of  accom- 
modation entirely  vanifhed,  and  their  whole  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  means  of  oppofing  force  with 
force. 

But  notwithitanding  thefe  hoftile  appearances, 
there  was  Itill  a  large  number  of  individuals  who 
earneftly  defired  a  pacific  fettlement  of  thefe  unhap- 
py differences.  A  convention  was  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  declared  it  to  be  their  fervent  wifh 
to  avert  impending  calamities,  by  a  reitoration  of 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies ; 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  ufe  their  warmeft  endea- 
vours to  that  intent.  But  this  difpofition,  however 
fincere,  was  accompanied  with  an  avowal  of  their 
refolution  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  what  they 
demanded  as  their  juft  rights,  in  cafe  the  Britifh. 

ad  mi- 
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admlniflration  fhould  proceed  to  adls  of  violence, 
in  order  to  enforce  fubmiflion  to  the  adts  againft 
which  they  had  remonftrated. 

Conformably  to  this  declaration,  an  unremitting 
affidnity  was  recommended  in  the  profecution  of 
thofe  manufadlures  neceffary  for  their  internal  fub- 
iiftence,  as  well  as  their  defence  ;  among  which 
fait,  gun-powder,  fleel,  and  falt-petre,  were  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  Similar  meafures  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  other  Colonies. 

There  was  however  one  exception  to  this  general 
aflbciation  again  ft  Great  Btitain.  The  Colony  of 
New  York,  in  the  AfTembly  held  previous  to  the 
10th  Jan.    rejedlion  of  its  remonftrance,  refufed  its 

1775-  concurrence  with  the  refolutions  of  the 
Continental  Congrefs,  and  determined  for*  an  ap- 
plication to  the  King  and  Parliament,  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  related.  In  this,  it  has  been  faid, 
they  were  inftigatcd  by  private  infinuations  from 
the  friends  to  miniftry  at  home;  who  flattered 
themfelves,  that  the  example  of  fo  confiderable  a 
Colony,  would  influence  the  remainder  to  an  adop- 
tion of  the  fame  condudt.  To  this  intent  flrong 
alTurances  were  given  that  countenance  would  be 
iliown  to  their  addrelfes;  in  which  cafe  they  would 
have  the  honour  of  being  the  flrft  mediators  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  between  the  parent  ftate 
and  her  Colonics.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  this 
report,  the  event  fliowed  they  were  greatly  de-? 
ceived. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  feventy-five,  the 
Provincial  Congrefs  of  Maflachufet  met  at  Cam- 
bridge, according  to  appointment.  The  Deputies 
who  compofed  it,  were  men  profefledly  known  to 
be  determined  to  carry  the  oppofition  againft  the 
Britifh  miniftry  to  every  length.  None  but  luch  would 
have  met  with  electors  in  the  Province  at  this  time  ;  fo 
ilrong  was  the  invetqracy  to  the  fchemes  purfued  iiv 

England 
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England  refpedlng  the  Colonies,  and  the  hatred  en- 
tertained for  thofe  who  abetted  them ! 

The  firft  public  ad:  of  this  Aflembly  was  to  in- 
form the  people,  that  the  temper  of  miniftry  and 
Parlii^ment  accorded  in  every  meafure  that  was 
planning  for  the  deflrudiion  of  liberty  in  America;, 
and  that  there  was  every  reafon  to  fear  that  all  pe^ 
titions  and  addrefles  to  the  ruling  men  in  England 
would  be  received  with  difdain.  A  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  troops  and  iliips  of  war  was  daily  ex- 
pedied,  of  which  the  deflination  was  againft  this 
Province  in  particular,  whofe  warmth  and  activity 
in  the  common  caufe,  had  it  feems,  marked  it  out 
as  the  firft  objedt  of  Britifh  refentment. 

They  now  therefore  called  upon  the  people  to 
make  good  their  determinations  to  adhere  manfully 
to  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  common  free- 
dom, and  to  behave  in  a  manner  that  Ihould  teach 
their  enemies  they  had  not  degenerated  from  thofe 
brave  anceftors  who  had  fet  them  the  example  of 
laying  down  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try. They  reminded  them  in  the  moft  prefling 
terms,  of  the  neceffity  of  applying  diligently  to 
the  perfeding  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
military  difcipline. 

Among  other  military  inftitutions  adopted  at 
this  time  in  New  England,  there  was  one  which 
deferves  particular  notice  : — A  number  of  the  moft 
ad:ive  and  expert  among  the  militia  were  chofen 
out,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  hold  themfelves  in 
perpetual  readinefs  to  be  forth-coming  at  the  firft 
lummons  of  their  officers  :  hence  they  were  called 
Minute-men:  to  do  them  juftice,  their  fubfequcnt 
conduct  fully  juftlfied  the  appellation. 

The  feafon  was  now  approaching  for  the  Colonies 
te  meet  in  Congrcfs.  Notwithftanding  the  evident 
iefs  of  all  its  authority  in  America,  the  Britifti  go- 
vernment ventured  to  iffue  a  circular  letter  through- 

out 
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out  the  Colonies,  prohibiting  under  the  ufual  pe-^ 
nalties,  the  people  from  alfembling  together  for 
the  eledlion  of  deputies  to  that  meeting.  But  this 
effort  of  adminiftration  was  ufelefs  ;  the  elcd:ions 
were  carried  on  every  where  with  the  utmoil  fpirit 
and  alacrity. 

During  the  winter  of  feventy-four,  there  was  a 
tolerable  flate  of  tranquility  in  the  Colonies  ;  but  it 
was  rather  a  fufpenfion  of  the  deligns  in  agitation, 
than  any  real  quiet.  The  knowledge  of  what  v/as 
tranfadling  in  England  had  too  much  forwarned  the 
Americans  of  what  was  to  follow,  to  leave  their 
minds  at  reft.  Publications  were  daily  appearing, 
wherein  the  condud:  of  Great  Britain  was  defcribed 
as  tyrannical  and  impolitic  in  the  extremeft  degree  ; 
and  what  was  more  opprobrious,  has  enilaved  herfelf 
by  the  venality  and  bafenefs  of  a  proftitutetl  majo- 
rity In  Parliament,  to  the  views  of  an  ambitious 
miniftry,  deluded  by  falfe  information  into  errone- 
ous meafures,  and  intending  to  eredl  an  arbitrary 
fyftem  of  government  at  home  upon  the  ruins  of 
liberty  in  America. 

In  confequence  of  fo  atrocious  a  defign,  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation  was  fummoned  to  rife  in  its  own  defence, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  America;  and  not  weakly  to 
fhut  its  eyes  to  a  danger,  that  could  not  threaten 
the  one  without  threatening  the  other*  If  the  blow  • 
now  aimed  at  America  ihould  bring  her  to  the 
ground, — beware,  faid  they ;— -let  Britain  look  to 
herfelf; — the  next  blow  is  deftined  for  her! — In- 
ftead  of  wilhing  for  fuccefs  to  the  arms  of  ner  mi- 
niftry, Ihe  ought,  on  the  contrary,  earneftly  to  fup-* 
plicate  for  defeat  and  deftrudlion  to  them. 

Such  was  the  ftile  affumed  in  pamphlets,  newf- 
papers,  and  common  difcourfe  among  the  genera- 
lity of  people  throughout  the  Colonies :  they  con- 
lidered  themfelves  as  about  to  contend  not  for  Ame- 
rica alone,  but  the   whole    Britifh   nation;    accu- 

fing 
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fing  it,  at  the  fame  time,  of  not  deferving  an}^  pro- 
testors of  a  conflitution,  the  defence  of  which  they 
abandoned  in  fo  pufiUanimous  a  manner. 

All  things  were  now  haftily  tending  to  that  crifis 
which  was  daily  expected.  The  quellion  now  fecm- 
ed  only  in  what  manner  hoftilities  ihould  begin. — ■ 
The  troops  in  Bofton  were  tired  of  being  cooped  up 
within  a  town,  while  their  commiffion  was  to  bring 
a  whole  country  to  obedience.  They  held  the  na- 
tives in  contempt,  and  looked  upon  their  military- 
meetings  with  fcorn  and  deriiion. 

The  people  of  MaiTachufet,  on  the  other  hand. 
Were  fired  with  indignation  at  the  ideas  entertained  of 
them  by  the  Britifh  military,  and  loudly  protefted, 
that  whenever  they  both  met  face  to  face,  it  then  would 
be  feen  whether  the  Americans  wanted  courage,  and 
whether  their  antagonifts  had  any  other  fuperiority 
over  them  than  that  of  meer  pracftice  and  difcipline,' 

Thefe  reciprocal  taunts  added  frefh  fuel  to  the 
animolity  that  acftuated  each  party  ;  and  it  was  ealily 
forefeen  that  hoftilities  were  at  no  great  diftance, 
and  that  when  they  broke  out,  they  would  be  at- 
tended with  much  inveteracy  and  deftrucflion. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  February,  General  Gage 
Feb.  26,  received  information  that  a  number  of  field- 
1775'  pieces  had  been  brought  to  Salem.  Judg- 
ing from  the  proximity  of  that  place,  that  fome  hof- 
tile  defigns  were  in  agitation,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  in  time,  he  difpatched  a  body  of  men  to  feize 
the  cannon  at  Salem.  On  their  march  they  were 
obftrudted  by  a  river,  over  which  there  was  a  draw- 
bridge, which  the  people  on  the  opposite  fide  had 
drawn  up,  to  hinder  their  palling,  and  refufed  to 
let  down,  notwithftanding  the  commands  and  threats 
of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  detachment.  Upon 
this  refufal,  a  boat  was  feized  by  the  military  to 
ferry  them  over  ;  but  the  country  people  perceiv- 
ing their  intention,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  cut 

open 
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open  her  bottom  with  axes:  this  occafioned  k 
fray  between  both  parties,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  ended  fatally,  had  not  a  clergyman  inter- 
pofed.  He  reprefented,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
commanding  officer,  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
ufing  force,  and  advifed  the  people,  on  the  other^ 
that  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  impoffible  froni 
that  reafon  for  the  military  to  execute  the  orders 
they  were  fent  upon,  to  let  the  detachment  pafs 
over  the  bridge  without  further  oppoiition.  Hi$ 
advice  was  complied  with  accordingly  ;  and  the 
military,  after  remaining  fome  time  in  poffeflion  of 
It,  withdrew,  without  being  able  to  execute  theif 
orders* 

This  tranfadion,  though  of  ho  confequence  in 
itielf,  difcovered  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  and 
ihowcd  at  the  fame  time  how  little  they  were  id 
be  intimidated.  Itfhowed,  too,  how  difpofed  they 
were  to  ruih  to  extremities,  and  how  readily  they 
would  do  it  on  the  firil;  provocation. 

The  time  came  at  lafl  that  was  to  change  thefe 
preludes  to  hoililities  into  more  ferious  fcenes,  and 
to  realize  thofe  apprehenfions  that  had  fo  long  hung 
over  the  minds  of  ail  thinking  men  throughout  the 
Britilh  empire. 

It  was  now  far  advanced  in  April,  and  'it  was  not 
doubted  that  the  people  of  MalTachufet  had  formed 
a  plan  for  action.  A  large  quantity  of  military 
llores  was  collected  at  Concord,  a  town  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  diftant  from  Boflon,  and  where 
tlie  Provincial  Congrefs  was  held.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence,  a  detachment  was  fent  from  Bof- 
ton  in  order  todeilroy  thefe  llores,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  it  was  faid,  to  feize  on  Mr.  Hancock  and 
Mr.  Adams,  the  principal  dired:ors  of  that  Af- 
iembly. 

This  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Smith,  and  Major  Pit<:airn,  fet  out  from  Boflon 
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on  the  19th  of  April,  before  break  of  day,  and 
proceeded  with  all  expedition  towards  Concord,  hop- 
ing to  reach  it  before  the  country  was  alarmed. 
But  notwithilandino;  the  filence  in  which  they 
marched,  and  the  precaution  of  fecuring  every  one 
they  met  on  the  way,  they  found,  by  the  continual 
firing  of  guns,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  in  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  that  they  were  difcovered, 
and  that  people  of  couf  fe  w^ere  alTembling  from  all 
fides. 

They  arrived  at  Lexington  about  five  in  the 
morning,  a  place  fifteen  miles 'diilant  from  Boilon. 
The  militia  belonging  to  this  town  was  exercifing 
on  a  green  adjacent  to  the  road  ;  an  officer  called 
out  to  them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  difperfe  ; 
at  the  fame  initant  fome  fhots,  it  is  faid,  were  fired 
from  a  houfe.  This  occafioned  a  difcharge  from 
our  people,  by  which  feveral  of  the  militia  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord, 
where  they  deflroyed  the  flores  according  to  their 
orders.  Here  a  fkirmifli  enfued,  when  feverel  were 
killed  on  both  fides. 

The  country  now^  rofe  upon  them  from  all  parts* 
During  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  very  hot  day,  they 
were  expofed  to  a  continual,  though  irregular  iire, 
fupported  with  great  vigour  and  refolution.  In  the 
retreat  from  Concord  to  Lexington,  a  fpace  of  fix 
miles,  they  were  purfued  with  the  utmoil  fury  by 
^a  large  body  of  the  Provincials,  and  fired  at  in  the 
mean  time  from  the  houfes,  w;alls,  and  other 
coverts. 

By  the  time  the  detachment  had  reached  Lexing- 
ton, its  ammunition  was  w*holly  expended.  Here 
they  had-  the  good  fortune  to  be  joined  by  a  confi- 
derable  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy,  fent  to 
their  relief  by  General  Gage,  from  an  apprehenfion 
of  the  danger  they  were  in. 

Vol.  h  ^No.  5,  T  Boilon 
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Boilon  lay,  however,  no  lefs  than  fifteen  mi\c9 
off.  Harrailed  already  with  the  duty  and  fatigue 
of  the  day,  the  troops  had  yet  this  laborious  march 
to  periorm,  furrounded  by  enemies  whofe  numbers 
increafed  every  moment;  who  had  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  and  could  advance  or  retire  at  wilL 
With  all  thefe  difadvantagcs,  the  Britifh  troops  made 
good  their  retreat,  and  arrived  at  Bofton  about  fun 
fet.  The  ground  they  had  meaiured  that  day  was 
above  forty  miles. 

Thus  ended  th^  memorable  affair  of  Lexington, 
famous  for  being  the  firfl  engagement  wherein  the 
blood  of  Britifh  fubjefts  was  mutually  fhed  by  each 
others  hands  in  America. 

Notwithftanding  it  lailed  a  whole  day,  the  num- 
ber of  flain  and  wounded  on  the  Britifh  fide  was  no 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and^of  prifoners 
about  thirty  ;  a  fmall  lofs  vcrhen  the  prodigious  fupe- 
riority  of  the  enemy  is  confidered.  The  fccret  of 
the  expedition  had  got  vent :  the  whole  country 
was  in  arms  for  forty  miles  round ;  and  all  the  befi: 
markfmen  in  the  Province  v/ere  prefent  in  the  en- 
gagement. The  lofs  of  the  Americans^  in  killed  and 
v^rounded,  was  about  fixty. 

The  Britiih  detachment  did  not  exceed  two  thou- 
fand  men.  They  were  excellent  troops ;  but  they 
were  confined  in  a  narrow  road,  flanked  on  each 
fide,  a  great  part  of  the  way,  with  flone  walls,  low 
enough  to  fire  over,  and  high  enough  to  cover  the 
affailants  from  the  Are  of  men,  who  were  marching 
with  all  fpeed,  and  had  not  leifure  to  floop  behind 
for  any  flicker,  after  giving  their  fire.  Had  it  not 
been  for  two  field  pieces,  brought  with  Lord  Per- 
cy's detachment,  the  flaughter  muft  have  been  much 
greater.  As  they  WQve  managed  with  great  fkill 
and  adlivity,  they  repreffed  not  a  little  the  impetu- 
t)f:ty  of  the  Americans. 

To 
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To  do  thefe  juilice,  it  mud  be  acknowledged  thac 
in  this  firit  trial  of  their  courage  and  military  pro- 
wefs,  they  behaved  with  great  fpirit^  and  fully  re- 
futed the  charge  of  timidity,  fo  unjullly  caft  upon 
them. 

Imputations  of  inhumanity  were  reciprocally  made 
upon  this  occafion.  But  charges  of  this  kind  are 
ulual  in  civil  war,  where  hatred  and  rancour  are  al- 
ways more  inveterate  than  between  flrangers ;  but  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  them,  it  is  probable  there 
was  far  more  exaggeration.  Whatever  might  have 
happened  in  the  heat  of  battle,  after  the  adlion  was 
over,  due  fentiments  of  humanity  took  place;  and 
the  prifoners  and  wounded  were  treated  with  civi- 
lity and  care. 

The  news  of  this  engagement  raifed  the  whole  Pro-* 
vince :  crouds  flocked  from  every  diftrid:,  and  BoHoil 
w^as  immediately  furrounded  on  every  fide.  So  eager 
were  the  Provincials  in  their  offers  of  fervice,  that  it 
was  eafy  for  their  chiefs  to  coUedl  numerous  bodies 
of  chofen  men.  They  formed  altogether  an  army 
jibove  twenty  thoufand  ftrong.  Their  line  of  en- 
campment extended  from  Roxbury  to  Myflic,  ^ 
fpace  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  was  tolerably  pro- 
vided with  cannon.  Their  commanding  officers 
v/ere  Colonels  Ward,  Pribble,  Heath,  Prefcot,  and 
Thomas,  who,  though  they  might  not  perhaps  have 
figured  at  the  head  of  an  European  army,  were  men 
of  undoubted  bravery  and  refolution,  and  not  un- 
adequate  to  the  charge  they  undertook. 

They  were  joined  foon  after  by  a  large  body  of 
troops  fent  from.  Connedlicut,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Putnam,  an  old  American  officer  of  not- 
ed intrepidity,  and  great  experience.  Hehadferved 
in  the  two  laft  wars,  and  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by 
feveral  adtions,-  which  required  capacity  as  well  as 
Valour^     He  placed  himfelf  in  fueh  a  pofition,  as  to 
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be  able  to  afford  timely  fuccour  to  any  part  of  the 
troops  before  the  town  that  might  want  it. 

The  Provincial  Congrefs  was  now  removed  to 
Watertown,  about  ten  miles  from  Boilon.  Here 
they  framed  an  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  which  they  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of 
every  circumftance  relating  to  the  affair  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Britifh  troops 
were  the  aggreffors  both  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  many  irregularities  at  both 
places.  They  relied  on  the  good  fenfe  and  gene- 
rofity  of  the  Britifh  nation,  for  a  fpeedy  termination 
of  evils,  which  muft  in  the  confequence  affe(ft 
equally  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  They  ex- 
preffed  unlhaken  loyalty ;  but  Hill  periilled  in  de- 
claring the  moil  inflexible  refolution  n^ver  to  fub- 
mlt  to  any  fpecies  of  tyranny.  They  folemnly  ap- 
pealed to  Heaven  for  the  juiiice  of  their  caufe,  for 
which  they  now  had,  and  would  Hill  continue  to 
lay  down  their  lives. 

They  next  voted  for  the  array  and  fupport  of  the 
army,  regulated  the  pay  of  officers  and  foldiers,  and 
enad:ed  rules  for  its  good  government.  Li  order  to 
provide  a  fund  for  military  expences,  they  voted  a 
conliderable  fum  to  be  iliued  in  paper  currency,  re- 
ceivable as  money,  the  payment  of  which  was  fe- 
cured  on  the  public  faith  of  the  Province. 

Among  a  variety  of  other  refolutions,  they  paiTed 
one,  by  v/hich  they  declared  that  General  Gage  was, 
by  the  late  and  preceding  tranfadiions,  difqualified 
from  ading  in  the  ftation  of  Governor  ;  that  no  far- 
ther obedience  was  due  to  him  y  and  that  he  fhiould 
henceforth  be  confidered  and  treated  as  a  public 
enemy. 

As  foon  as  the  affair  at  Lexington  was  known,  it 
Hindled  wrath  and  fury  throughout  all  the  Colonies, 
Notwithflanding  they  had  been  long  prepared  for 
iVtch  an  event,  yet  it  was  received  with  as  much  ap- 
parent 
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parent  ailoniiliment  and  indignation,  as  if  it  had 
been  wholly  unexpedtcd.  It  turniilied  them  with  an 
additional  realbn  to  quicken  their  warlike  prepara- 
tions, and  to  make  ready  for  events  of  a  iimilar 
nature. 

But  what  was  of  more  confequence,  it  enabled 
them  to  reprefent  themfelves  as  more  formidable 
than  had  been  fuggefted  by  their  enemies.  The 
courage  manifefted  in  that  engagement  by  the  Pro- 
vincials, was  now  become  the  fubie(5t  of  univerfal 
converfation  :  it  excited  a  prodigious  fpirit  of  emu- 
lation, and  infufed  a  degree  of  confidence  to  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  been  ufed. 

Thofe  who  had  fallen  in  this  adlion,  were  ex- 
tolled as  the  firil  martyrs  of  public  liberty  :  their 
names  and  families  became  objedls  of  refpedt  and 
veneration  ;  and  they  were  pointed  out  as  examples 
of  necelTary  imitation  in  the  arduous  conflid:  where- 
in America  was  now  engaged. 

In  the  midft  of  this  univerfal  fermentation,  plans 
of  revenge  againfl  Britain  were  framing  every  where. 
The  heads  and  hearts  of  all  people  in  the  Colonies 
were  equally  warm  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  they 
feemed,  as  it  were,  to  vie  with  each  other  who 
ihould  exhibit  the  moil  violent  proofs  of  refcut- 
ment. 
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CHAP.       XIII. 

TranfaSions  at  Bojlon. — Meeting  of  the  Conthiental 
Congrefs  at  Pbiladelpfjia,~lts  proceedings, — Crown 
Point  and  ^iccnderoga  furpri%ed  by  the  Americans, 
— Arrival  of  reinforcements  at  Bofion.—A^ion  at 
Bunker'' s  HilL — Confequences  of  the  ^ubec  AB^-h- 
Further  proceedings  of  the  Congrefs, — -AcceJJion  of 
Georgia  to  the  American  Confide)  acy. — General 
JVafnington  appointed  to  the  Chief  Command  of  the 
A^merican  Forces. 

^775- 

THE  fiifl  mark  of  the  public  r^entment  of 
America,  was  a  total  (lop  to  the  exportation  of 
all  provisions  from  their  ports.  This  they  knew 
miiii  bring  infinite  diflrefs  on  the  Britiih  iilands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  whofe  only  dependence  for  their 
neceiTary  fubfiflepce,  was  on  the  importations  of 
that  nature  from  North  America. 

While  they  were  thus  univerfally  intent  on  the 
jTicans  of  profecutmg  their  revenge,  the  concilia- 
tory proportions,  moved  by  Lord  North  in  Parlia- 
m.ent,  were  brought  to  America.  But  this  was  nq 
feafon  for  their  leception  :  the  people  now  enter-^ 
tained  a  rooted  fufpicion  of  every  offer  of  that  kind 
which  cnme  from  England. 

The  fir  ft  public  body  before  which  they  v/ere 
laid,  was  the  Aftenibly  of  Pennfylvania.  But  here 
they  met  with  a  total  rejedion  :  they  were  repre- 
fented  as  dangerous  and  un adequate  to  the  wilhes  of 
America.  The  fam.e  o^^inion  was  adopted  by  the 
neighbouring  Colony  of  Jerfey  ;  and^  after  the  ex» 
ample  of  thefe,  they  were  entirely  rejected  every 
where. » 

In 
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In  the  mean  while,  the  Britifli  troops  at  Bofton 
were  clofely  blocked  up.  They  were  cut  off  from 
all  fupplies  of  vegetables  and  frefh  provifions,  and 
reduced  to  fubiift  wholly  on  fait  meat.  The  inha- 
bitants were  in  the  fame  condition.  The  Provin- 
cials were  the  more  ftrid:  in  the  prevention  of  all 
fupplies,  as  they  intended  thereby  to  compel  the 
Governor  to  permit  the  departure  of  the  town's  peo- 
ple, whofe  number  was  too  great  to  be  maintained 
out  of  the  ilores  appropriated  to  the  garrifon  ;  or 
to  fuffer,  at  leaft,  the  women  and  x:hildren  to  cfe- 
part,  according  to  repeated  folicitations  to  that 
purpofe. 

After  much  entreaty  from  the  inhabitants,  an 
agreement  was  at  length  concluded,  by  w^hich  they 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the  place,  and  carry 
off  their  effedls,  on  delivering  up  their  arms.  They 
chcarfully  acquiefced  in  this  propofal ;  but  after 
making  this  furrendcr,  numbers  w^re,  to  their  great 
difappointment,  flill  detained  ;  and  thofe  who  had 
permiffion  to  depart,  were  obliged  to  leave  all  their 
effed:s.  This  reduced  many  genteel  families  to 
great  indigence.  The  poor  an4  the  helplefs,  indeed, 
were  all  difmiffed. 

During  thefe  proceedings,  the  Continental  Con- 
loth  May,  grels  met  at  Philadelphia.  They  be- 
1775-  gan  their  feffion  with  refolutions  to 
raife  an  army,  and  to  ellabliih  a  large  paper  cur- 
rency to  defray  the  public  charges,  the  Colonies 
in  their  united  capacity  becoming  fecurity  for  the 
payment  of  it  in  due  time,  in  real  money. 

They  next  adverted  to  the  means  of  diflrefiing 
Britain  moft  effediually  in  her  American  concerns. 
To  this  intent  they  ftricflily  prohibited  the  fupply- 
ing  of  the  Britifh  fiiliery  upon  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, v/ith  any  provifions  whatfoever.  Fully 
to  effect  this  meafure,  all  exportation  was  forbidden 
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to  thofe  Colonies  in  America  that  flill  remanied  in 
her  fubjediion. 

This  was  a  proceeding  wholly  unexpedled  in 
England.  It  was  feverely  felt  among  the  Britiih 
fettlements,  and  Shipping,  at  Newfoundland.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  real  famine,  many  velTels  were 
necciiitated  to  return  home  with  all  fpeed^  to  fetch 
cargoes  of  provifions  for  the  fubliilence  of  the  peo- 
ple there. 

While  Congrefs  was  occupied  in  this  manner,  it 
received  the  agreeable  news,  that  the  people  of  New 
York  had  determined  to  join  wdth  the  other  Colo- 
nies, and  to  adopt  the  relblutions  they  had  taken, 
and  the  meafures  they  had  concerted  againft  Bri- 
tain. 

This  Colony  had  long  continued  on  a  plan  of 
moderation,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation ;  but  the  affair  at  Le^^ington 
had  now  put  an  end  to  all  fuch  expecftations. 
■ — Upon  receiving  the  news  of  that  engagement, 
numerous  alToclations  of  the  party  inimical  to 
Britain,  w^as  immediately  formed,  by  which  the 
Provincial  Congrefs  was  elected. 

As  the  fituatioli  of  the  city  of  New  York  lays  it 
open  to  the  fea,  it  was  judged  impradiicable  to  de- 
fend it,  againil  a  naval  attack.  For  this  reafon  it 
w^as  thought  moil  advifable,  before  the  approach 
of  a  Britiili  fquadron,  v/hich  was  daily  expecled^ 
to  fecure  the  military  llores,  and  to  remove  the 
v/omen  and  children  out  of  ail  danger.  After  this 
departure  of  fo  many  individuals,  whofe  prefence 
would  have  incumbered  them,  the  inhabitants  pro- 
vided for  ail  other  contingencies.  In  cafe  they 
found  themfelves  unable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
taking  poiieflion  of  the  ciry,  their  final  determina^ 
tion  w^as  then  to  commit  it  to  the  iiames. 

While  the  Provmces  on  the  fea  coait  were  pre* 
paring  for  their  defence,  the  people  in  the  inland 
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fettlements  of  the  Northern  Colonies  were  not  lefs 
occupied.  Some  adiive  and  reiblute  individuals, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  or  communicating  their 
deiigns  to  their  ruling  povvers,  concerted  together 
a  plan,  which  denoted  the  cnterpriiing  fpirit  that 
animated  the  Americans  at  that  time  :  it  was  to 
furprize  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  the  other 
forts  that  command  the  Lakes,  which  form  the 
line  of  communication  between  the  Colonies  and 
Canada.  Several  perfons,  it  is  faid,  formed  the 
fame  projedl  unknown  to  each  other,  and  fell  ia 
together  on  their  way  to  execute  it. 

The  principal  condudrors  of  this  expedition, 
were.  Colonels  E^aflon  and  Allen  :  the  body  under 
their  command  confiifed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Ac  the  head  of  thefe  they  fet  forward  with 
great  fecrecy  and  expedition,  and  had  the  good 
luck  to  furprize  both  the  garrifons  of  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga,  which  fell  into  their  hands  with- 
out the  lofs  of  a  man  on  either  fide. 

The  feizure  they  made  on  this  occaiion  was  very 
coniiderable  :  they  found  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  befide  mortars,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
military  ftores.  They  took  two  veliels  completely 
equipped,  and  materials  in  readinefs  for  the  con- 
ftruttion  of  others. 

This  fuccefsful  expedition  o-ave  to  the  Ameri- 
cans  entire  command  of  thofe  important  pafles 
for  the  poiTeffion  of  which  fo  much  Britifli  and 
French  blood  had  been  ilied  during  the  lafl  war.  It 
was  in  its  immediate  confequences,  a  heavy  blow- 
to  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain ;  as,  Boflon  except- 
ed, file  had  not  now  a  iingle  hold  left  her  in  the 
revolted  Colonies. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  May,  the  long  expected  re- 
inforcements arrived  at  Boflon,  together  with  the 
Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  all  ofH- 

cers 
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cers  of  approved  merit,  and  vvhofe  behaviour  in  the 
lad  war  had  juilly  gained  them  much  reputation. 

B}^  thefe  arrivals,  the  troops  now  formed  a  large 
and  refpedcable  body  :  both  the  ofncers  and  fol- 
diers  were,  without  exaggeration^,  equal  to  any  in 
Europe  for  diiclpline  and  valour.  From  the  cha- 
latfler  of  thofe  who  nov/  commanded  them,  it  was 
expected  they  would  not  long  remiam  inaftive,  and 
that  their  operations  would  not  be  confined  to  fo 
riarrow  a  fcene  as  Boflon. 

It  v/as  become  in  fome-  meafure  necefTary  to  ex- 
tend the  quarters  of  the  army,  for  fuch  at  prefent 
the  forces  in  that  place  might  be  reputed.  The 
Provincials  boafled  that  they  were  befieging  thofc 
who  had  been  fent  to  fubdue  them ;  and  as  there 
was  fome  truth  in  this  vaunt,  it  was  incumbent  on 
our  people  to  remove  it.  " 

Since  the  blockade  began,  fome  fkirmifnes  had 
happened  in  the  iilanda  that  lie  in  Bofton  Bay.  They 
were  occafioned  by  the  endeavours  of  both  parties 
to  carry  of  the  ftock  upon  them  :  the  provincials 
had  the  advantage  :  they  burned  in  the  laft,  an  arm- 
ed fchooner,  left  aground  by  the  tide,  and  which 
the  crew,  after  {landing  a  heavy  fire  of  muiketry 
and  cannon,  were  obliged  to  abandon. 

It  had  been  propofcd  immediately  after  the  fight 
at  Lexington,  to  lead  the  Provincials  onto  Boflon, 
while  their  fpirits  v/ere  animated  with  the  bufmefs 
of  that  day  ;  but  this  propofal  was  overruled  by  the 
confideration,  that  the  flormiing  of  fuch  a  place 
would  neceilarily  involve  in  one  common  ilaughter, 
both  the  military  and  the  inhabitants. 

Other  motives  had  probably  their  ihare  in  this 
prevention-  The  number  of  ihips  of  war  and  armed 
vefTels  of  all  denominations  that  furrounded  and 
guarded  the  town  on  every  fide,  would  have  ren- 
dered fuch  an  attempt  next  to  impiadicable.  The 
troops  were  numerous  enough  for  a  defence  ;  and 

from 
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from  their  ilcill  and  courage,  added  to  the  expeda- 
tion  of  no  quarter  from  an  enraged  enemy,  would 
have  made  a  moil  defperate  refillance  ;  they  were 
well  provided  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  and 
IcnevvT  perfectly  how  to  ufe  them. 

Thole,  on  the  other  hand,  who  commanded  the 
Provincials,  did  not  care  to  expoie  them  to  a  re- 
pulfe,  which  would  probably  have  been  attended 
with  a  dreadful  flaughter.  They  had  been  witnefs 
to  the  caufes  that  militated  for  them  at  Lexington, 
and  were  fenfible  of  the  difference  between  an  en- 
gagement in  clofe  paffes,  and  narrow  lanes,  where 
the  enemy  they  attacked  was  avowedly  retreating, 
and  the  facing  of  him  on  a  ground  he  had  chofen, 
and  where  he  flood  prepared  to  light :  were  the 
Provincials  in  fuch  a  conflidl  to  be  defeated,  it 
would  throw  a  damp  on  their  ardour  that  v/ould  be 
followed  by  worfe  confequences  than  the  mere  lofs  of 
men  they  would  fuffer  on  fuch  an  occafion  :  this 
might  be  repaired  ;  but  the  diminution  of  fpiritand 
;alacrity,  they  were  confcious,  was  the  greateil  of 
all  loiies  in  war,  efpecially  to  men  juil  entered  into 
that  arduous  career,  whom  little  fuccelTes  would 
animate,  but  whom  fuch  an  overthrow  would  en- 
tirely difcourage. 

While  both  parties  at  Bolton  were  {landing,  as 
it  were  at  bay,  and  watching  each  others  motions, 
the  Continental  Congrefs  was  taking  the  moft  vi- 
gorous meafures,  and  adiing  with  a  Ipirit  that  aflo- 
nifhed  all  men  who  refledled  that  they  were  but  m 
the  infancy  of  their  exertions. 

They  boldly  palTed  a  refolution  fimilar  to  that 
upon  which  the  Britiili  nation,  a  century  ago, 
founded  the  Revolution.  They  declared  that  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Colony  of  Maffachufet,  be- 
ing   diiTolved    by  the   violation    of   its    charter, 

the 
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the  people  were  legally  at  liberty  to  proceed 
to  the  choice  of  a  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  and 
a  Council,  in  conformity  to  the  fpirit  and  fubilance 
of  the  charter  thus  violated. 

They  pailed  another  refolution,  by  which  they 
forbid  the  acceptance  or  negociation  of  any  bill 
of  exchange,  note,  or  order  of  any  Britifli  ofEcer  or 
agent,  or  the  fupplying  them  with  money  ;  and 
prohibited  the  furnifhing  the  Britifh  army  or  navy 
with  provisions,  or  demands  of  any  kind. 

In  order  to  evince  how  iecurely  their  protedtion 
?nd  gratitude  might  be  depended  on  by  their  friends 
and  a,dherents,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fliow  how 
inuch  they  difrcgarded  the  frowns  and  difpleafure  of 
the  Britifli  Court,  they  re-appointed  Doctor  Frank- 
lin Poilmafter-General  in  America,  an  office  from 
which  he  had  been  removed  in  England,  on  account 
of  his  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  the  Colonies. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  a  proclamation  was  ilTued 
by  the  Britilh  government  at  Bofton,  offering  a  par- 
don, in  the  King's  name,  to  all  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  returned  to  their  homes  and  occupations. 
'I' wo  perfons  only  w^ere  excepted,  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Mr.  John  Hancock,  whofe  guilt  was 
reprefented  as  too  great  and  notorious  to  efcape  pu- 
nilliment.  All  vvho  did  not  accept  of  this  offer,  or 
who  affified,  abetted,  or  correfponded  with  them, 
were  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  treafon  and  rebellion, 
and  treated  accordingly.  By  this  proclamation  it 
was  declared,  that  as  the  courts  of  judicature  were 
fhur,  martial  law  iliould  take  place,  tilladuecourfe 
of  jullice  could  be  re-eflabliflied. 

But  this  3.C1  of  o-overnment  was  as  little  reg-arded 
as  the  preceding.  To  convince  the  world  how 
firmly  they  were  determined  to  perfevere  in  their 
meafures,  and  how  fmall  an  imprrflion  was  made 
by  the  menaces  of  Britain^  Mr.  Hancock  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  afteu^  his  profcription  was  choien  Prefident  of 
the  Congrefs. 

The  proclamaticn  had  no  other  cfLd  than  to  pre- 
pare people's  minds  for  the  woril  that  might:  fol- 
low. The  appellation  of  traitors  and  rebels.,  was 
now  the  moil  honourable  and  fafe  in  America :  fuch 
as  were  fufpeded  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Great 
Britain,  were  in  fact  the  moil  expofed  to  detellation 
and  danger ;  and  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  perfonal 
fecurity,  to  dilfembie  their  real  fentiments. 

The  reinforcements  arrived  from  Britain,  tbe 
eagernefs  of  the  Britifh  military  to  avail  themfelvcs 
of  their  prefent  flrength,  and  the  poiition  of  the 
Provincials',  concurred  to  make  both  parties  dili- 
gent in  their  preparations  for  aftion.  It  was  equal- 
ly the  defire  of  both  :  the  firil  were  earneil  to  ex-' 
hibit  an  unquellionable  teflimony  of  their  fuperi- 
ority,  and  to  terminate  the  quarrel  by  one  dccifive 
blow ;  the  others  were  no  lefs  vviU'ing  to  come  to  a 
fecond; engagement,  froni.a  conhdcnce  they  would 
be  able  to  convince  their  enemies  that  they  u^ould 
find  the  fubjugation  of  America  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult talk  than  they  had  promifed  themfelves. 

Oppoiite  to  the  northern  fho're  of  the  peninfula 
upon  which  Boflon  Hands,  lies  Charleilown,  divi- 
ded from  it  by  a  river  about  the  breadth  of  the 
Thames  at  London  bridge.  Neither  the  Britifh, 
nor  Provincial  troops,  had  hitherto  bethought  them- 
felves of  fecuring  this  place.  In  its  neighbourhood, 
a  little  to  the  call,  is  a  high  ground  called  Bunker's- 
Hill,  which  overlooks  and  commands  the  whole 
town  of  Bolton. 

In  the  night  of  the  fixteenth  of  June,  a  party  of 
the  Provincials  took  poffeffion  of  this  hill,  and 
worked  with  fo  much  induflry  and  diligence,  that 
by  break,  of  day  they  had  almoil  completed  a  re* 
doubt,  together  with  a  ilrong  intrench ment,  reach- 
ing half  a  mile   as  far  as   the  river  Myilic  to  the 
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eafr.  As  foon  as  difcovered,  the]^  were  plied  with  a 
heavy  and  inceirant  fire  from  the  lliips  and  floating 
batteries  that  furroiinded  the  neck  on  which  Charles- 
town  is  lituated,  and  fronj  the  cannon  planted  on  the 
neareil  eminences  on  the  Bollon  iide. 

This  did  not  however  prevent  them  from  conti- 
nuing their  work,  which  the)^  had  entirely  iinifhed 
by  mid-day,  when  it  was  found  necefTary  to  take 
more  effedlual  methods  to  diflodge  them. 

To  this  purpofe  a  confiderable  body  was  landed 
at  the  foot  of  Bunker's- Mill,  under  the  command 
of  General  Howe,  and  General  Pigot.  The  firfl  was 
to  attack  the  Provincial  lines,  the  fecond  the  re- 
doubt. The  Britifn  troops  Mvanced  with  great  in- 
trepidity ;  but  on  their  approach,  werp  received 
with  a  fire  from  behind  the  intrenchments,  that 
continued  pouring  during  a  full  half  hour  upon 
them  like  a  ilream.  The  execution  it  did  was  terri- 
ble :  fome  of  the  braveft  and  oldeil  oliicers  declared, 
that  for  the  time  it  laftcd,  it  was  the  hotteft  fervice 
they  had  ever  feen.  General  Howe  ftood  for  fome 
m.oments  almofl:  alone;  the  officers  and  foldiers  about 
him  being  nearly  all  ilain  or  difabled :  his  intrepi- 
dity and  prefence  of  mind  were  remarkable  on  this 
trying  occafion. 

General  Pigot  on  the  left,  was  in  the  mean  time 
engaged  with  the  Provincials  who  had  thrown  them-^ 
felves  into  Charlefiown,  as  well  as  with  the  redoubt, 
and  met  with  the  fame  reception  as  the  right. 
Though  he  condu(!^ed  his  attack  v^^ith  great  Ikill  and 
courage,  the  inceirant  deftrud:ion  made  among  the 
troops,  threw  them  at  firft  into,  fome  diforder,  but 
General  Clinton  coming  up  with  a  reinforcement, 
they  quickly  rallied,  and  attacked  the  works  with 
fuch  fury,  that  the  Provincials  were  not  able  to  refift 
them,  and  retreated  beyond  the  neck  of  land  that 
leads  into  Charlefiown, 

This 
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Tills  was  the  blooJieft  en2;ao;ement  durinsr  the 
whole  war.  The  lofs  of  the  Bricifli  troops  amouni- 
ed  in  killed  and  wounded  to  upwards  of  a  thoufand. 
Among  the  firll  were  nineteen,  and  among  the  lai^ 
fcventy  officers.  Colonel  Abercromby,  Major  Pit- 
cairn  of  the  marines,  and  Majors  Williams  and 
Spenlowe,  men  of  diftinguifhed  bravery^  fell  in  this 
aftion;  which,  though  it  terminated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  King's  forces,  coll  altogether  a  dreadful 
price. 

The  lofs  on  the  Provincial  lide,  according  to 
their  account,  did  not  exceed  live  hundred.  This- 
might  be  true,  as  they  fought  behind  intrenchments, 
part  of  which  were  cannon  proof,  and  where  it  was 
not  poffible  for  the  muiketry  to  annoy  them  :  this 
accounts  no  lefs  for  the  numbers  they  deilroy- 
ed,  to  which  the  expertnefs  of  th^eir  markfmen 
chiefly  contributed.  To  render  the  dexterity  of 
thefe  completely-  effedtual,  mufKCts  ready  loaded 
were  handed  to  them,  as  fail  as  they  could  be  dif- 
charged,  that  they  might  lofe  no  tim.e  in  re-loading 
them,  and  they  took  aim  chiefly  at  the  officers. 

During  the  whole  time  of  action,  the  Provincials 
were  fupported  by  continual  reinforcements ;  thefe 
were  clearly  perceived  by  the  numerous  fpedlators 
of  this  engagement,  on  the  tops  of  houles,  and 
every  riling  ground  in  Boflon.  Thus^.vhen  fatigued, 
they  were  relieved  by  others,  who  took  their  places, 
and  renewed  the  fight  with  freih  vigour.  In  this 
manner  it  was  computed,  that  firfl  and  lafl,  up- 
wards of  five  thoufand  Provincials  were  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  this  day. 

The  great  flaughter  occafioned  on  the  teft  of  the 
Britilli  troops  from  the  houfes  in  Charleilown,  ob- 
liged them  to  fet  fire  to  that  place.  The  Provin- 
cials defended  it  fome  time  with  much  obllinacy, 
but  it  was  quicklv  reduced  to  afhes  ;  and  when  de- 
prived of  that  cover,  they  were  immediately  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The 
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The  valour  difplayed  by  the  Britifli  troops  in  en- 
countering and  overcoming  fo  many  obflrudtions, 
did  them  the  highefl  honour  in  the  opinion  of  all 
impartial  men.  The  intrenchments  cait  up  by  the 
Provincials,  though  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  were 
contrived  wdth  great  ftrength  and  judicioufnefs ; 
and  to  do  them  judice,  they  did  not  forfake  them 
till  after  a  very  gallant  reiiftance. 

The  man  whofe  fall  was  moft  lamented  among 
the  Americans,  was  Docftor  Warren,  a  phyiician, 
he  was  a  gentleman  in  high  reputation  for  his  elo- 
quence, and  various  abilities;  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  and  moil  adiive  miembers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congrefs  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  at 
this  time  Prefident  of  the  Provincial  Congrefs  of 
Malfachufet  :  he  commanded  the  lines  of  Bunker's- 
Hill  as  a  Major-general  on  that  memorable  day,  and 
xoSa  his  itation  in  the  redoubt  facing  General 
Pigot's  attack.  He  f  Jl  bravely  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  juil  as  he  was  pointing  to,  and  reminding  thofe 
about  him,  it  is  faid,  of-  the  mottos  infcribed  on 
the  American  colours  planted  on  their  intrench- 
ments ;  on  one  fide  of  which  were  thefe  words  : — 
"  An  Appeal  to  Heaven  :''  and  on  the  other  the  fol- 
lowing— ''  ^/t  tra'fiftuUt^  fujlinet :"  Meaning,  that 
the  fame  Providence  which  brought  their  anceflors 
to  America,  v,7;)uld  now  fupport  their  defcendants* 

But  notwithftanding  the  honour  of  the  day  re- 
mained to  the  Britiih  troops,  the  Americans  boafted 
that  the 'real  advantages  were  on  their  fide.  They 
had,  faid  they,  fo  much  weakened  their  enemies  in 
this  engagement,  as  to  put  an  entire  flop  to  their 
operations'.  Infl^ad  of  coming  forth,  and  improv- 
ing their  pretended  vidlory,  they  did  not  dare  to 
venture  out  of  the' trenches  and  fortifications  they 
had  confi:ru<fted  round  Bofton. 

The  only  apparent  benefit  gained  by  the  troops, 
was  that  they  kept  paireffion  of  the  ground  whereon 

Charkflowa 
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Gharleftown  had  flood ;  they  fortified  it  on  every 
fide,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  fuddeii 
attacks  that  were  daily  threatened  from  fo  numerous 
a  force  as  that  which  now  inveiled  Bolton. 

But  this  enlargement  of  their  quarters,  though  it 
contributed  to  render  their  confinement  lefs  irk- 
fome,  added  not  a  little  to  the  military  duty  they 
were  obliged  to  go  through,  and  in  fad:  doubled 
their  fatigues  at  a  feafon,  when  the  heat  rendered 
them  more  painful  thaii  at  any  other*  Thefe,  toge- 
ther with  the  want  of  frefh  provifions,  occafioned 
much  illnefs  among  the  foldiery. 

The  Provincials,  on  the  other  hand,  to  convince  the 
troops  how  little  their  fuccefs  had  availed  them, 
raifed  intrenchments  on  a  height  oppofite  Charles-^ 
town,  intimating  to  them  that  they  were  ready 
for  another  Bunker*s-Hill  bufinefs,  whenever  they 
thought  proper,  and  were  no  lefs  willing  than  they 
to  make  another  trial  of  fkilL 

In  expectation  of  another  attempt  of  the  like  na- 
ture, they  covered  the  weakefl  parts  of  their  en- 
campment with  flrong  redoubts,  and  extended  their 
works  clofe  to  thofe  that  had  been  eredled  by  the 
garrifon  on  Bofton  Neck,  where  they  attacked  and 
burnt  a  guard-houfe* 

rheir  boldnefs  increafed  to  a  degree  that  afto- 
nifhed  the  Britilh  officers,  who  had  unhappily  been 
taught  to  believe  them  a  contemptible  enemy,  averfe 
to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  incapable  of  the  regular 
operations  of  an  army*  The  fkirmiihes  were  now 
renewed  in  Bofton  bay.  The  neceffities  of  the  gar- 
rifon occafioned  feveral  attempts  to  carry  off  the  re- 
maining ftock  of  cattle,  and  other  articles  of  provi- 
fion  they  might  contain.  But  the  Provincials,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
bay,  landed  on  thefe  iflands,  in  fpite  of  the  precau*. 
tlons  of  the  numerous  fliipping,  and  deftroyed  or 
carried  off  whatever  could  be  of  any  ufe  :  they  even 
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ventured  fo  far  as  to  burn  the  light-houfe  {iLUa£e<j! 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  aud  afterwards  made 
prifoners  a  number  of  workmen  that  had  been  fent 
to  repair  it,  together  with  a  party  of  marines  that 
guarded  them. 

Mean  while,  in  order  to  remedy  the  diflrefles 
under  which  the  garrifon  and  Ihipping  began  jointly 
to  labour,  armed  veffels  were  fent  out,  that  made 
prizes  indifcriminately  of  all  the  coafllng  craft  laden 
with  provifions  that  came  in  their  way.  The  crews 
fometimes  landed  in  queil  of  neeelTaries,  but  they 
met  with  great  oppolition,  and  w^ere  fometimes  driven 
back  by  the  country  people.  Thefe  proceedings 
occafianed  niuch  animolity  on  both  fides. 

Another  caufe  of  difcontent,  was  the  feizure  of 
Ihips  for  breach  of  the  regulations  lately  made,  the 
owners  making  all  poffible  reliilance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fevereft  compulfion  being  ufed  on 
the  other.  Thefe  unceafmg  contefts  produced  many 
fcenes  of  mifchief,  and  the  refufal  of  compliance  with 
the  eftablillied  injundii-ons,  brought  heavy  puniflv 
ments  upon  fome  of  the  places  on  the  coaft. 

While  thefe  tranfadiions  were  taking  place  in  the 
BritiHi  Colonies,  the  Province  of  Quebec  began 
alfo  to  participate  in  the  public  difcontents  :  the 
adt  which  had  been  framed  for  the  regulation  of 
that  Province,  produced  efied:&  far  different  from 
thofe  that  had  been  expedted  from  it.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  Canadians  received  it  witi  the  moft  evi- 
dent marks  of  difapprobation,  and  cordially  united 
with  the  Britiih  fettlers  in  that  government,  in  re- 
probating it  as  tyrannical  and  oppreflivCr 

It  had  been  confidently  expected,  that  the  good- 
will and  intcrcil:  of  the  French  Canadians  would 
kave  been  entirely  fccured,  by  thus  replacing  their 
government  on  its  former  footing.  Adminiftratioa 
had  flattered  itfelf  that  General  Carlton,  the  new 
Gcvcrnor^  vvoiild   h::vg  raifcd   with  all  facility,  a 

numerous 
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ttUmefous  body  of  troops  in  that  Province,  with 
which  to  co-operate  with  General  Gage.  So  fan- 
guine  was  that  expe<ftation,  that  twenty  thoufand 
Hand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of  military 
ftores,  had  been  fhipped  to  Quebec  for  that  purpofe* 

But  inftead  of  expreffing  the  lead  fatisfadlion  at 
the  frame  of  government  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
Great  Britain,  or  any  willingnefs  to  fecond  the  de- 
iigns  of  miniftry,  they  feemed  decidedly  averfe  to 
both* 

They  were  noW,  faid  they,  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  Britain,  and  would  demean  themfelves 
peaceably  and  loyally;  but  were  total  llrangers  to 
the  nature  of  the  difputes  between  that  government 
and  its  American  dependencies,  and  it  would  not 
become  them  to  make  themfelves  parties  in  fuch 
difputes.  Were  the  Governor  to  raife  the  militia 
of  the  Province,  they  would  obey  him  fo  far  as  to 
defend  it  if  attacked  ;  biit  would  hot  march  beyond 
its  precind:s,  nor  attack  their  neighbours. 

In  this  difficulty,  application  was  made  to  the 
.Biihop  to  influence  the  people,  through  the  refpedt 
and  deference  they  owed  to  his  fundion  and  dig- 
nity, to  a  chearful  acquiefcence  in  the  views  of  the 
Britifli  govern tlienti  He  was  urged  to  ilTae  an  epif- 
€opal  admonition  to  that  end,  to  be  read  in  churches 
by  the  priefls  to  their  parifhioners  :  but  he  declined 
all  compliance  with  fuch  a  meafure^  as  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Roman  clergy. 

Some  ecclefiaftics  however  were  founds  who  ex- 
erted themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  government^  but 
with  very  little  effed* 

The  principal  efforts  were  tnade  On  this  oc« 
calion  by  the  Noblelfci  As  they  reaped  the 
chief  benefit  of  the  ^^y  they  thought  themfelves 
bound  in  gratitude  to  manifefl  their  zeal  and  at- 
tachment to  thofe  who  framed  it  t  they  accordingly 
Were  flrenuous  in  maintaining  the  neceflity,  as  well 
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as  the  duty,  of  not  only  paying  a  faithful  and  entife 
obedience  to  the  laws  enadted  for  the  government 
of  the  Colony,  but  alfo  of  complying  readily  with 
the  defires  exprefTed  by  their  fuperiors. 

But  the  community  at  large  flood  immoveable 
in  their  determination  to  remain  in  a  Hate  of  perfect 
neutrality  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
The  truth  was,  that  they  had  fufficiently  experienced 
the  fuperior  advantages  of  a  Britilh  government,  to 
be  defirous  not  to  relinquifh  them.  It  was  now  al- 
moil  fifteen  years  iince  the  redud:ion  of  that  Pro- 
vince :  they  had  during  that  fpace,  been  treated 
with  fo  much  lenity,  and  had  been  fo  much  bene- 
fitted by  the  increafe  of  trade  and  bufinefs  of  all 
kinds,  that  they  were  fully  convinced  it*  was  their 
interell  to  preferve  their  prefent,  and  to  oppofe 
whatever  had  a  tendency  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
former  fituation. 

In  this  perfuafion,  notwithfianding  they  paffively 
fubmitted  to  the  form  of  government  impofed  upon 
them  by  the  Britilh  miniilry,  they  refufed  to  take 
an  adtive  part  in  forcing  their  neighbours  to  a  fub< 
mifiion,  which  they  apprehended  might  terminate 
to  their  own  detriment. 

Neither  is  it  improbable,  that  the  more  fhrewd 
and  thinkhig  people  among  them  might  view  the 
difturbances  in  the  Britilh  Colonies,  as  a  motive  to 
•  induce  the  Britifli  miniftry  to  treat  them  the  more 
favour.vbly,  in  order  to  retain  their  allegiance,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  accepting  thole  offers  of  coali- 
tion which  were  held  out  to  them  by  the  Colonies. 
For  this  reafon  it  might  chiefly  be,  that  though 
they  acquiefced  in  the  arrangements  made  for  their 
internal  government,  they  did  not  incline  to  pro- 
ceed any  further,  and  thought  that  by  doing  this, 
they  had  fufficiently  tcflified  their  fidelity,  and 
oui^ht  not  to  be  required  to  do  any  more. 

Poflibly 
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P.olTibly  too,  the  arguments  that  had  been  laid 
before  them  in  the  addrefs  tranfmitted  to  them  by 
the  Colonies,  might  have  produced  fome  efFedl,  and 
gained  over  to  thefe  a  number  of  partizans  and 
well-wifhers  among  a  people,  who  were  now  ac- 
quainted with,  and  began  to  relilli  the  Englifli  max- 
ims of  government. 

In  default  of  the  Canadians,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of.  engaging  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
that  lie  on  the  back-fettlements  of  the  Colonies,  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  caufe  of  Great  Britain.  Secret 
agents  were  employed  for  that  purpole,  and  large 
grefents  were  made  to  their  chiefs  and  leading  men, 
with  a  view  to  win  their  concurrence. 

A  flrong  and  vigorous  attack  had  been  propofed 
on  thofe  parts  that  lay  moft  expofed,  as  the  moft 
feafonable  diverlion  that  could  be  made  in  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  of  the  Colonies  :  it  would  have 
alarmed  and  thrown  into  confulion  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  the  Colonics,  and  would  have  much 
weakened  thofe  efforts  they  were  obliged  to  make 
for  their  defence  on  the  fea-colfts,  w^here  they  were 
liable  to  be  continually  and  clofely  prelTed  in  many 
quarters. 

But  the  endeavours  of  fuch  as  were  employed  on 
this  occaiion  were  not  fuccefsful.  The  Indians 
were  not  by  any  means  difpofed  to  hearken  to  any 
folicitations  tending  to  hoftillties.  They  did  not, 
faid  they,  underfland  the  nature  of  the  quarrel ; 
they  were  furprized  that  Englilhimen  ihould  apply 
to  them  for  affiftance  againft  each  other  ;  they  re- 
fpedted  them  all,  and  could  not  diftinguifh  who  was 
in  fault,  whether  thofe  who  dwelt  in  America,  or 
thofe  who  lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean ;  they 
advifed  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not  to  Ihed  the 
blood  of  brethren  ;  it  gave  them  ferious  grief  and 
concern  to  behold  fuch  enmity  among  them ;  but 
U  3  as 
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as  they  knew  not  whofe  caufe  was  jufl,  they  woul(J 
efpoufe  the  fide  of  neither. 

Thefe  fecret  negotiations  were  very  alarming  to  the 
Congrefs  :  they  knew  the  dangers  that  would  arife 
from  a  war  with  the  native  Americans,  affilled  by 
the  power  of  Britain  :  they  had  lately  experienced 
how  much  mifchief  they  could  do  alone.  The  im* 
portance  of  a  good  underftanding  with  them  in  fo 
perilous  a  fituation  as  that  of  the  Colonies  awaken- 
ed all  their  attention  to  prevent  a  rupture.  In  order, 
if  pollible,  to  obtain  their  good-will,  they  repre- 
fented  to  them,  that  the  Englifli  on  the  6ther  fide 
of  the  water,  had  formed  the  wicked  defign  to  ea- 
Have  them  ;  and  that  they  had  only  taken  up  arms 
to  defend  their  freedom:  they  hoped  therefore, 
that  as  the  original  natives  of  America  were  the 
freed  people  upon  earth,  they  would  not  affift  \r\ 
taking  away  that  liberty  from  others,  of  which  they 
were  Ibjuftly  fond  themfelves,  Were  the  Engliih 
againft  whom  they  were  now  lighting,  to  overcome 
their  brethren  in  America,  they  would  foon  make 
ilavea  of  all  the  other  people  in  that  country,  as 
tliey  were  become  fo  proud  and  haughty,  that  they 
would  not  fuffer  their  commands  to  be  difobeyed, 
however  unreafonable  and  unjuft. 

With  reafonings  of  this  kind  the  emilTaries  of 
Congrefs  found  means  to  prepoffefs  in  their  favour 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  principal  Indians ;  they 
fucceeded  even  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  necefTary  for 
thofe  who  were  eniployed  on  the  part  pf  the  Engliih, 
to  confuit  their  perfo^al  fafety  by  withdrawing 
themfelves. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  fafety  of  the  weak- 
eil  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  they  were  now  at  lei- 
fure  to  look  forward  with  lefs  anxiety,  and  to  pro-r 
fecute  the  rcfidue  of  thofe  meafures,  which  would 
have  fuffered    (q   material    an    interruption,    had 

the 
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the  endeavours  of  Britain  fucceeded  in  bringing  the 
Indians  upon  them  at  this  time. 

Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union 
were  folemnly  agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  of  the 
various  Colonies,  aflembled  at  Philadelphia.  They 
were  framed,  with  great  unanimity,  on  that  repub- 
lican plan  which  flowed  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  confederacy. 

They  bound  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  for 
their  common  defence  againft  their  enemies,  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  liberties  and  properties,  their  per- 
fonal  fafety,  and  their  general  welfare. 
*  Each  Colony  was  to  retain  a  complete  jurifdic- 
'tion  within  its  own  limits  ;  to  enad:  laws  and  forms 
of  adminiflration,  and  enjoy  independent  fove- 
reignty  in  all  domeilic  matters. 

For  the  more  convenient  management  of  general 
interefls,  delegates  were  to  be  elected  annually  in 
each  Colony,  to  meet  in  Congrefs  at  fuch  time  and 
place  as  fhould  have  been  agreed  upon  in  the  pre- 
ceding Congrefs. 

Where  particular  circumilances  did  not  make  a 
deviation  necefiary,  it  was  to  be  underftood  as  a 
rule,  that  each  fucceeding  Congrefs  Ihould  be  held 
in  a  different  Colony,  till  the  whole  number  had 
been  gone  through,  and  fo  in  perpetual  rotation. 

The  power  of  Congrefs  was  to  extend  to  the  de- 
termining upon  war  and  peace  ;  the  entering  into 
alliances  ;  the  fettling  difputes  between  the  refpec- 
tive  Colonies,  and  the  planting  new  Colonies  where 
proper. 

The  Congrefs  was  to  make  fuch  general  ordi- 
nances as  appeared  necelTary  for  the  common  wel- 
fare of  the  Colonies,  and  to  which  their  particular 
aflemblies  could  not  properly  be  competent ;  fuch 
as  the  regulation  of  the  common  forces,  and  mat- 
ters of  general  commerce  or  currency.  ^^,  4^ 
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It  was  alfo  to  have  the  appointment  of  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  appertaining  to  the  general  con- 
federacy ;  fuch  as  Generals,  Admirals,  AmbalTadors, 
and  others  in  like  ftations. 

The  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expences  in^ 
curred  for  the  public  fervice  of  the  union,  were  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury,  which  was 
to  be  fupplied  by  each  Colony  in  proportion  to  its 
number  of  male  polls,  between  fixteen  and  fixty 
years  of  age  :  the  taxes  for  paying  thijt  proportion 
to  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  laws  of  each  Colony. 

The  number  of  delegates  from  each  Colony 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  fuch  polls  re* 
turned ;  one  delegate  to  be  allowed  for  every  five 
thoufand  polls. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Congrefs,  one  half  of 
the  members,  excluiive  of  proxies,  Ihould  be  ne-. 
celTary  to  make  a  quorum.  If  any  delegate  was 
abfent,  from  neceffity,  he  fhould  be  empowered  to 
appoint  any  other  delegate,  from  the  fame  Colony, 
to  vote  for  him  by  proxy. 

An  executive  council  was  to  be  appointed  by 
Congrefs  out  of  their  own  body,  to  confiit  of  twelve 
perfons ;  four  of  whom  were  annually  to  be  replaced 
by  four  others, 

This  council,  of  whom  eight  were  to  be  a  quo- 
rum, was,  in  the  recefs  of  Congrefs,  to  be  en- 
truiled  with  the  execution  of  all  the  meafures  it  had 
refolved  upon;  to  have  the  management  all  of  the 
Continental  bulinefs  at  home  and  intereits  abroad  ; 
to  receive  application  from  foreign  countries ;  to 
prepare  matters  for  the  conlideration  of  Congrefs ; 
to  fill  up,  in  the  abfence  of  that  body,  all  public 
offices  that  fall  vacant ;  and  to  draw  upon  tho  trea- 
sury for  neceffary  fervices. 

No  Colony  was  to  engage  in  offenfive  war  with 
gn  Indian  nation;  without  confent  of  Congrefs. 

Th^- 
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The  boundaries  and  lands  of  all  the  Indian  nations 
were  to  be  aCcertained,  and  fecured  to  them.  No 
purchafes  of  land  to  be  made  by  private  individuals, 
nor  even  by  any  particular  Colony  hereafter,  with' 
out  permiffion  obtained  from  Congrefs. 

Agents  were  to  be  appointed  by  Congrefs  to  refide 
amongit  the  Indians  in  proper  diftritls,  whole  duty 
it  was  to  be,  to  prevent  frauds  and  injuflice  in  the 
trade  with  them  ;  and  who  were,  at  the  public  ex^ 
pence,  to  relieve  their  perlbnal  wants  and  diftrelTes* 

This  confederation  was  to  laft  until  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  propofed  in  the  petition  of  the  laii 
Congrefs  to  the  King,  were  agreed  to,  and  the  ad:s 
reftraining  the  commerce  of  America  repealed,  till 
reparation  was  made  for  fhutting  up  the  port  of  Bof- 
(;on,  the  burning  of  Charleflovvn,  and  the  expences 
incurred  by  the  war,  and  till  the  Britifh  troops  were 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  Colonies. 

When  thofe  events  took  place,  the  Colonies  were 
to  return  to  their  former  connedlions  and  friendlhip 
with  Great  Britain  ;  but  on  failure  thereof,  the  con- 
federation was  to  be  perpetual. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  foederal  union  entered 
into  with  fo  much  warmth  and  readinefs  by  the  Co- 
lonies. It  was  plain  by  the  ftile  and  manner  they 
adopted  in  the  wording  of  it,  that  they  looked  upon 
a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  as  a  very  doubt=* 
ful  event. 

The  adion  at  Bunker's  Hill  had  filled  the  Ame- 
ricans with  much  higher  notions  of  their  ability  to 
refill  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  than  they  had  ever 
entertained.  Notwithflanding  the  noted  bravery  of 
the  Britifh  troops,  they  had  found  means  to  face 
them  in  a  manner,  which,  though  it  did  not  place 
them  upon  a  full  equality  of  valour  and  difcipline, 
yet  fhowed  that  they  were  a  formidable  enemy ;  and 
that  they  kne>Y  how  tQ  make  the  moft  of"  every  ad- 
vantage, 

This 
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This  perfuafion,  which  was  certainly  well  found- 
ed, animated  them  to  a  furprifing  degree,  and  was 
a  circumftance  which  operated  with  great  force  in 
all  their  deliberations :  thofe  of  Congrefs,  itfelf, 
took  a  bolder  turn  from  this  period.  They  had 
from  the  beginning  been  refolnte  and  firm  ;  but 
they  now  aliumed  an  ardour  and  decifivenefs,  which 
indicated  that  they  felt  their  ftrength,  and  were  en- 
tirely confident,  that  by  exerting  it  vigoroufly,  they 
fliould  be  able  to  furmount  all  difficulties,  and  would 
not  fail,  with  perfeverance,  to  obtain  the  end  pro- 
pofed . 

In  this  temper  of  mind  they  began  to  weigh  the 
progrefs  and  adual  circumftances  of  the  caufe  for 
which  they  were  contending,  and  came  to  a  deter- 
mination, that  after  what  had  paffed,  an  explicit 
and  formal  avowal,  and  juftification  of  what  they 
had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  was  proper  and  ne- 
ceffary. 

To  this  intent  they  publiihed  a  declaration,  fet- 
ting  forth  the  caufes  and  neceffity  of  their  taking 
up  arms,  and  refilling,  by  open  force,  the  autho- 
rity and  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  This 
declaration  was  conceived  in  terms  remarkably 
j)ointed  and  itrong. 

*'  Were  itpofi[ible,"  faidthey,  "for  men  who  exer- 
cife  their  reafon,  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  exigence,  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race 
to  hold  an  abfolute  property  in,  and  unbounded 
power  over  others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite  good- 
nefs  and  wifdom  as  the  objedls  of  a  legal  domina- 
tion, never  rightfully  refiftable,  however  fevere  and 
opprefTive,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  colonies  might, 
at  leaft,  require  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri-. 
tain  fome  evidence  that  this  dreadful  authority  over 
them  has  been  granted  to  that  body.  But  a  rever- 
ence for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  di(5Lates  of  common  fenfe,  mufl  con- 
vince 
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vincc  all  thofe  who  refledl  upon  the  fubjcdt,  that 
government  was  inilitnted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminiilered  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end. 

^'  The  legiilature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  si- 
mulated by  an  inordinate  paffion  for  power,  not  only 
unjuftiiiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly 
reprobated  by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  king- 
dom, and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  con- 
teft  where  regard  fnould  be  had  to  truth,  law,  or 
right,  have  at  length  deferring  thofe,  attempted  to 
eifed:  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpofe,  of  enllaving 
thefe  Colonies,  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  ren- 
dered it  neceifary  for  us  to  clofe  with  their  laft  ap- 
peal from  reafon  to  arms.  Yet  however  blinded 
that  AfTembly  may  be  by  their  intemperate  rage 
for  unlimited  domination,  fo  to  flight  juflice  and 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  efleem  ourfelves  bound 
by  obligations  of  refpedt  to  the  reft  of  the  world, 
to  make  known  the  juiliice  of  our  caufe. 

*^  Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of 
Great  Britain,  left  their  native  land  tofeek,  on  thefe 
Ihores,  a  relidence  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
At  the  expence  of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
fortunes,  without  the  leaft  charge  to  the  country 
from  which  they  removed,  by  uncealing  labour  and 
9.n  unconquerable  fpirit,  they  efFe(fted  fettlements  in 
the  diftant  and  inhofpitable  wilds  of  America,  then 
filled  with  numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  barba- 
rians. Societies  or  governments,  vefted  with  per- 
fed:  legiilatures,  were  formed  under  charters  frorn 
the  crown,  and  an  harmonious  intercourfe  was  efta- 
tlifhed  between  the  Colonies  and  the  kingdom,  from 
which  they  derived  their  origin.  The  mutual  be- 
nefits of  this  union  became  in  a  fhort  time  fo  extra- 
ordinary, as  to  excite  aftonifhment.  It  is  univerfal- 
iy  confefTed,  that  the  amazing  increafe  of  the  wealth, 
itifength,  ^nd  navigation  of  the  tealm,  arofe  from 
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this  fource  ;  and  the  minifter  who  fo  wifely  and  fiic- 
eefsfully  diredled  the  meafnres  of  Great  Britain  iiv 
the  late  war,  publicly  declared  that  thofe  Colonies 
enabled  her  to  triumph  over  her  enemies, 

"  Towards  the  conclufion  of  that  war,  it  pleafed 
our  fovereign  to  make  a  change  in  his  councils. 
jFrom  that  fatal  moment,  the  affairs  of  the  Britifh 
empire  began  to  fall  into  confufiorT;  and  gradually 
Hiding  from  the  fummit  of  glorious  profperity,  to 
which  they  had  been  advanced  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  one  man,  are  at  length  diftraded  by  the 
convullions  that  now  fhake  it  to  its  deepefl  founda- 
tions. The  new  miniftry  finding  the  brave  foes  of 
Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  Hill  con- 
tending, took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting 
them  a  hafly  peace,  and  of  then  fubduing  her 
faithful  friends. 

^'  Thefe  devoted  Colonies  were  judged  to  be  in 
fuch  a  Hate,  as  to  prefent  victories  without  blood- 
flied,  and  all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  flatutabie 
plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peace- 
able and  refpediful  behaviour  from  the  beginning 
of  their  colonifation  ;  their  dutiful,  zealous,  and 
ufeful  fervices  during  the  war,  though  fo  recently 
and  amply  acknowledged  in  the  moH  honourable 
manner  by  his  Majelly,by  the  late  King,  and  by  Par- 
lianient,  could  not  fave  them  from  the  meditated 
Innovations,  Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt 
the  pernicious  proje(fl ;  and  alTuming  a  new  power 
ever  them,  h^s^  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years, 
given  fuch  decifive  fpecimens  of  the  fpirit  and  con-. 
fequences  attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
concerning  the  efFe(5ts  of  acquiefcence  under  it." 

"  They  have  vindertaken  to  give  apd  grant  our 
i?ioncy  without  our  confent,  though  we  have  ever 
cxercifed  an  excluiive  right  to  difpofe  of  our  owi> 
property.  Statutes  have  been  pafTed  for  extending 
tlie  jurifdidion  of  courts  of  Admiralty  and  Vice 
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Admiralty  beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  for  depriv- 
ing us  of  the  accuftomedand  ineilimable  privilege  of 
trial  by  jury,  in  cafes  affedting  both  life  and  property  ; 
for  fufpending  the  legiilature  of  one  of  the  Colonies ; 
for  interdidling  all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  ano- 
ther, and  for  altering,  fundamentally,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment eflablifhedby  charter,  and  fecured  by  adts 
of  its  own  legiilature,  folemnly  confirmed  by  tht 
Crown  ;  for  exempting  the  murderers  of  Coloniils 
from  legal  trial,  and,  in  efFed:,  from  punifhment ; 
for  erecting,  in  a  neighbouring  Province  acquired 
by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a 
defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very  exiftence  ;  and  for 
quartering  foldiers  upon  the  Colonifls  in  time  of 
profound  peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved  in  Par- 
liament, that  Colonifts  charged  with  committing 
certain  offences,  ihall  be  tranfported  to  England  to 
be  tried. 

^^  But  why  Ihould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in 
detail  ?  By  one  ftatute  it  is  declared  that  Parliament 
can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  whatfo- 
ever  :  What  is  to  defend  us  againft  fo  enormous — fo 
unlimited  a  power  ?  Not  a  fingle  man  of  thofe  who 
affume  it,  is  chofcn  by  us,  or  is  fubjedt  to  our  con- 
troul  or  influence  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  fuch  laws ; 
and  an  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the 
oftenfible  purpofes  for  which  it  is  raifed,  would  ac- 
tually lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it 
increafes  ours. 

^^  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm 
would  reduce  us.  We,  for  ten  years,  inceffantly  and 
ineffediually  befieged  the  Throne  as  fupplicants ;  we 
reafoned,  we  remonftrated  with  Parliament  in  the 
moll  mild  and  decent  language  ;  but  adminiflration, 
fenfible  that  we  ihould  regard  thefe  opprefiive  mea- 
fures  as  freemen  ought  to  do,  fent  over  fleets  and 
armies  to  enforce  them. 

-      ''  The 
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*^  The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was  roufec!, 
it  is  trye  ;  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous^ 
loyal,  and  afFedlionate  people.  A  Congrefs  of  de-- 
legates  from  the  united  Colonies,  was  aliembled  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  day  of  lall:  September* 
We  reiblved  again  to  offer  an  humble  and  dutiful 
petition  to  the  King ;  and  alfo  addrefled  our  fellow 
lubjed:s  of  Great  Britain  :  we  hav£  purfued  every 
temperate,  every  refpedlful  meafure ;  we  have  even 
proceeded  to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourfe 
with  our  fellow  fubjedls,  as  the  lafl  peaceable  ad- 
monition, that  our  attachment  to  no  nation  upon 
earth  would  fupplant  our  attachment  to  liberty  : 
this,  w^e  flattered  ourfelves,  was  the  ultimate  flep 
of  the  controverfy  ;  but  fubfequent  events  have 
ihown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  modera- 
tion in  our  enemies. 

"  Several  threatening  expreflions  againfl  the  Co- 
lonies, were  inferted  in  his  Majelly's  fpeech.  Our 
petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  decent  one, 
that  his  Majefty  had  been  pleafed  to  receive  it  gra- 
ciouily,  and  to  promife  laying  it  before  his  Parlia- 
ment, was  huddled  into  both  Houfes  amongll  a 
bundle  of  American  papers,  and  there  negledted. 

"  The  Lords  and  Commons  in  their  addrefs  in 
the  month  of  February,  laid  that  a  rebellion  at  that 
time  actually  exifled  within  the  Province  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay  ;  and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it,  had 
been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful 
combinations  and  engagements  entered  into  by  his 
Majefty's  fubjedis  in  fevcral  of  the  Colonies  ;  and 
therefore  they  befought  his  Majefty,  that  he  would 
take  the  moft  effedlual  meafures  to  enforce  due  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  fupreme  le- 
giflature*  Soon  after,  the  commercial  intercourfe 
of  whole  Colonies  with  foreign  countries,  was  cut 
off  by  an  ad  of  Parliament ;  by  another,  feveral  of 
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them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  fiiheries  in 
the  leas  near  their  coails,  on  which  they  always  de- 
pended for  their  fuflenance  ;  and  large  reinforce- 
ments of  Ihips  and  troops  were  immediately  fent 
over  to  General  Gage, 

'^  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and 
eloquence  of  an  illuilrious  band  of  the  moil  diitin- 
guiihed  Peers  and  Commoners,  who  nobly  and  ilrc- 
nuoufly  alTerted  the  juiliceof  our  caufe,  to  {lay,  or 
even  to  mitigate  the  heedlefs  fury  with  which  thefc 
accumulated  outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally 
fruitlefs  was  the  interference  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, of  Briilol,  and  many  other  refpedlablc  towns 
in  our  favour. 

Parliament  is  next  represented  by  them,  as  In- 
tent upon  the  profecution  of  meafures,  calculated 
to  fow  diviiions  between  the  Colonies,  in  order 
to  extort  their  money  from  them,  with  more 
facility,  "  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,"  to  ufe 
their  own  expreffion.  The  only  indulgence  left 
them,  being  that  of  raifing,  in  their  own  mode, 
the  prefcribed  tribute.  "  What  terms,''  add  they, 
*'  more  rigid,  and  humiliating,  could  have  been 
diclated  by  remorfelefs  vidlors  to  conquered  ene- 
mies ?  In  our  circumflances  to  accept  them,  would 
be  to  deferve  them." 

The  declaration  then  proceeds  to  accufe  General 
Gage  of  having  begun  hoililities,  and  to  tax  him 
with  breach  of  faith  in  not  fulfilling  the  conditions 
he  had  entered  into  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bollon. 
They  charged  the  military,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
the  burning  of  Charles  Town,  and  committing  other 
outrages  without  neceffity,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war. 

They  reproach  the  Britllli  government  for  endea* 
vouring  to  infligate  the  French  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada, and  the  Indians,  to  fall  upon  them  ;  and  far 
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exerting  its  utmofl  efforts  to  fpread  among  therti  the 
complicated  calamities  of  fword,  fire,  and  famine. 

"  We  are  reduced,'*  continued  they^  "  to  the 
alternative  of  chuiing  an  unconditional  fubmif- 
lion  to  t3Tanny",  or  reiiilance  by  force^  The  lat- 
ter is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  coll  of 
this  conteft,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful  as  vo- 
luntary flavery.  Honour,  julHce,  ^nd  humanity, 
forbid  us  tamely  to  fur  render  that  freedom  which 
we  received  from  our  gallant  anceilors,  and 
which  our  innocent  poilerity  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and 
guilt  of  refigning  fucceeding  generations  to  that 
wretchednels  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we 
bafely  intail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

''  Our  caufe  is  juil, — our  union  is  perfed:  :  our 
internal  refources  are  great;  and,  if  neceffary,  fo- 
reign affiflance  is  undoubtedly  attainable. 

''  We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  fignal  inftan- 
ces  of  the  Divine  favour  towards  us,  that  his  Pro- 
vidence would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this 
fevere  controverfy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our 
prefent  ftrength,  had  been  previoufly  exercifed  in 
warlike  operations,  and  pollefled  of  the  means  of 
defending  ourfelves. 

*^  With  hearts  fortified  with  thefe  animating  re- 
fiedtions,  we  moft  folemnlv,  before  God  and  the 
world,  declare,  that  exerting  the  utmolt  energy  of 
thole  powers  which  our  beneficent  Creator  has  gra- 
cioufiy  be fi owed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been 
compelled  by  our  enemies  to  affume,  we  will,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabated  firmnefs 
and  perfeverance  employ  for  the  prefervation  of  our 
liberties,  being  with  one  mind  reiblved  to  die  free- 
Jiien,  rather  than  live  flaves." 

They  next  declare,  that  they  mean  not  to  dlffolve 
the  union  fo  long  iubfiiling  between  Great  Britain 
and  the    Colonics ;  and   that  they  have   not  raifed 
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armies  witli  the  ambitious  defign  of  elt:abliining  in- 
dependent Itates. 

"  We  fight  not,'*  proceed  they,  *'  for  gldry,  or 
for  conquelt :  we  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remark- 
able fpedtacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked 
enemies.  They  boaft  of  their  privileges  and  civi- 
lization, and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions  than 
fervitude  or  death. 

**  In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  free-- 
dom  that  is  our  birth-right,  for  the  protedlion  of 
our  property,  acquired  by  the  honeft  induflry  of 
our  forefathers,  and  our  own,  againfl  violence  ac- 
tually offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms  :  we  Ihall  lay 
them  down  when  hoflilities  Ihall  ceafe  on  the  part 
of  the  aggreifors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  re- 
newed Ihall  be  removed, — and  not  before." 

They  concluded  by  imploring  Heaven  to  profper 
them,  and  to  difpofe  their  enemies  to  reaionable 
terms  of  reconciliation. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Declaration  ofCongrefs, 
on  their  formally  taking  up  arms  againft  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  was  dated  at  Philadelphia,  the  fixth  of  July, 
1775,  and  fubfcribed  by  John  Hancock,  as  Presi- 
dent of  that  afiembly,  and  Charles  Thompfon,  as 
Secretary ;  the  firft,  a  man  who  had  eminently  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  in  the  American  caufe,  having  ex- 
pended a  large  proportion  of  an  ample  fortune  in  its 
fupport ;  the  fecond,  a  perfon  of  great  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  whom  his  abilities  alone  had 
raifed  to  the  employment  he  now  occupied,  and  fill- 
ed, during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  conteft,  with 
tiniverfal  fatisfa(ftion. 

This  Declaration  was  carefully  difperfed  through- 
out the  whole  continent,  and  read  in  all  public 
meetings  with  the  utmoft  folemnity. 

It  was  received  by  the  Provincial  troops  encamp- 
ed before  Bofton  with  extraordinary  applaufe.  The 
publication  of  it  was  attended  with  great  military 
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pomp.  It  was  read  at  Cambridge  by  the  Prefident 
of  the  College,  in  prefence  of  all  the  principal  per-^ 
fons  of  the  Province  of  MalTachufet,  and  at  the  lines, 
by  the  principal  clergyman  in  the  army,  who  ac- 
companied it  with  an  animated  addrefs  to  the  fol^ 
diers  arid  officers,  and  a  folemn  prayer  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  American  arms. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  unfortunate  war,  than,  the  religious 
manner  with  which  the  people  of  the  Northern  Co- 
lonies efpe^ially,  encouraged  each  other  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  field.  It  reminded  one  of  the  fimilar 
methods  fo  much  recommended  and  pradtifed  among 
the  opponents  to  the  Royal  caufe,  during  the  civil 
wars  in  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firft. 

It  Was  not  only  in  the  New  England  Provinces 
this  religious  fervour  prevailed;  it  was  ilrikingly 
confpicuous  in  both  the  Colonies  of  New  York  and 
Pennfylvania.  The  fynod  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
City  of  New  York  held  a  formal  meeting,  wherein 
they  framed  a  pafloral  letter,  which  was  publicly 
read  in  the  churches,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
Confirm  the  people  in  their  adherence  to  the  caufe 
they  had  efpoufed. 

It  was  drawn  up  with  great  circumfpedlfulnefs 
and  decency,  and  breathed  altogether  fentiments  of 
humanity  and  moderation,  that  did  much  honour 
to  the  compofers. 

After  fome  general  admonitions,  and  taking  no- 
tice that  the  whole  continent,  with  hardly  any  ex- 
ception, feemed  determined  to  defend  their  rights 
by  force  of  arms.  '^  It  is  well  known,''  faid  they, 
*'  otherwife  it  would  be  imprudent  thus  publicly  ta 
profefs,  that  we  have  not  been  infcrumental  in  infla- 
ming the  minds  of  the  people,  or  urging  them  to 
ad:s  of  violence  and  difordcr.  Perhaps  no  inftancc 
can  be  given,  on  fo  interefling  a  fubjed:,  in  which, 
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political  fentiments  have  been  fo  long,  and  fo  fully 
kept  from  the  pulpit;  and  even  malice  itfelf  has  not 
charged  us  with  labouring  from  the  prefs.  But 
things  are  now  come  to  fuch  a  height,  that  we  do 
not  wiih  to  conceal  our  opinions  as  men/' 

After  proper  exhortations  to  thofe  who  went 
forth  as  champions  in  their  country's  caufe,  they, 
proceeded,  by  earneflly  requeuing  them  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  exprefs  their  attachment  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  Revolution  principles,  that  feated 
his  family  on  the  Britifh  throne.  They  Itrongly 
recommended  efleem  and  reverence  for  his  perfon, 
as  a  Prince  who  had  merited  well  of  his  fubjedls  on 
many  accounts,  and  had  probably  been  mifled  into 
the  late  and  prefent  meafures  by  thofe  about  him. — - 
*'  Neither,"  added  they,  "  have  we  any  doubt  but 
they  themfelves  have  been  in  a  great  degree  deceiv- 
ed by  falfe  information,  from  interelted  perfons 
refiding  in  America." 

They  next  reminded  them  that  the  Continental 
Congrefs  confided  of  Delegates  chofen  in  the  mofi 
free  and  unbiafTed  manner  by  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  ought,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  treated 
with  all  refpedt^  and  their  refolutions  adhered  to 
with  fidelity  and  firmhefs,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  bring  out  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  vaft  country 
that  had  put  itfelf  under  their  direftioni 

They  particularly  recommended  a  fpirit  of  hu-. 
.manify  and  mercy,  ill  the  midft  of  that  warmth  and 
impetuofity  fo  unhappily  attendant  on  a  civil  war  ; 
they  entreated  all  men,  when  called  to  adlion,  to 
fined  no  blood  but  through  abfolute  neceffity ;  and 
to  ceafe  fighting,  as  foon  as  the  neceffity  was  over. 

The  declarations  of  Gongrefs,  and  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  clergy,  produced  wonderful  effedis  in 
the  minds  of  the  public.  Convinced  that  they  were 
fighting  in  a  righteous  caufe,  people  took  up  arms 
-nxry  where  with  the  utmofi:  chearfulnefs,  and  be- 
X  3,  haved 
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haved  ill  a  manner  that  fully  verified  the  maxim, 
that  a  perfuafion  of  acting  juflly,  will  always  infpire 
^  man  with  courage,  and  fupply  the  defed:s  of  know- 
ledge and  difcipiine. 

After  juitifying  its  condud:  to  the  world  at  large, 
the  Congrefs  determined  to  make  a*fecond  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  written  in  a 
very  ferious,  folemn,  and  forcible  ftile.  They 
fccmed  as  if  they  confidered  it  as  a  valedictory  ad- 
drefs  to  their  fellow-fubjedts  in  Europe,  and  as  if 
they  entertained  but  faint  hopes  of  ever  forming 
again  one  people,  under  the  famic  fovereign,  united 
in  one  mind,  government,  and  name,  as  before, 
and  bound  by  one  common  interefl. 

*'  Friends,  countrymen,  and  brethren,"  faid 
they,  ^'  by  thefe,  and  every  other  appellation  that 
may  defignate  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  each  other, 
we  entreat  your  ferious  attention  to  this  our  fecond 
attempt  to  prevent  their  difTolution.  Remembrance 
of  former  friendfliips,  pride  in  the  glorious  at- 
chievements  of  our  common  anceflors,  and  affeftion 
for  the  heirs  of  their  virtues,  have  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  our  mutual  connedtion.  But  when  that 
friendfhip  is  violated  by  the  grofTefl  injuries,  when- 
the  pride  of  anceftry  becomes  our  reproach,  and 
we  are  no  otherwife  allied  than  as  tyrants  andflaves; 
when  reduced  to  the  melancholy  alternative  of  re- 
nouncing your  favour,  or  our  freedom,  can  we  he- 
iitate  about  the  choice  ? — Let  the  fpirit  of  Britons 
determine." 

After  referring  to  their  former  addrefs,  the  Hate- 
ment  it  contained  of  the  injuries  they  had  received, 
and  their  hope  that  they  would  have  been  redrefled, 
they  complained  that  their  expectations  had  been 
grievoufly  fruftrated.  That  after  being  deprived 
by  Parliament  of  many  of  their  mofl  valuable  rights, 
of  thofe  falutary  laws  which  were  tranfmitted  to 
them  by  their^anceflors,  of  thofe  charters  which  in- 
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fpirited  thefe  to  fettle  in  the  land  now  inhabited  by 
their  defcendants,  after  feeing  whole  Colonies  con* 
demned  without  form  of  trial,  their  trade  deilroy- 
ed,  their  inhabitants  impoveriflied,  foldiers  encour- 
aged to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Americans 
by  offers  of  impunity ; — after  thofe,  and  the  other 
inftances  of  oppreffion  they  had  experienced,  they 
did  not  imagine  that  any  more  would  have  been  add- 
ed  to  them ;  but  to  their  grief  they  are  now  con- 
vinced,  from  the  late  meafures  of  the  Britifh  mini- 
Hry,  that  its  objed:  is  the  redudion  of  the  Colonies 
to  flavery. 

They  appeal  for  proofs  of  this  to  the  cruelty  of 
reftraining  the  people  on  the  northern  •  oaft  ot  ^.  i.e- 
rica  from  their  ufual  occupation  of  filliing,  which 
to  fo  many  thoufands  was  the  only  means  of  procu- 
ring a  livelihood. 

They  appeal  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  their  trade  with  all  other  nations : — "  But 
this,"  add  they,  "  we  conlider  rather  as  injurious 
to  your  opulence,  than  to  our  interefl.  AH  our 
commerce  terminates  with  you  ;  the  wealth  we  pro- 
cure from  other  nations  is  foon  exchanged  for  your 
fuperfluities ;  our  remittances  muft  then  ceafe  with 
our  trade,  and  our  refinements  with  our  affluence. 
We  truft,  however,  that  laws  which  deprive  us  of 
every  bleffing,  but  a  foil  which  teems  with  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  and  that  liberty  which  renders  the 
enjoyment  of  them  fecure,  will  not  relax  our  vigour 
in  their  defence." 

After  adverting  to  the  diflrefles  of  the  people  at 
Bofton,  the  burning  of  Charleflown,  the  feve- 
rities  exercifed  by  the  Britifh  fhipping  on  the  fea- 
coaft  of  New  England,  the  other  calamities  they 
were  fuffering,  and  the  general  harlhnefs  of  the 
treatment  they  had  experienced, — *'  To  what  are 
we,"  faid  they,  ^^  to  attribute  this  treatment  ?  If  to 
any  fecret  principle  of  the  conflitution,  let  it  be 
X  5  mentioned; 
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mentioned :  let  us  learn  that  the  government  we 
have  long  revered  is  not  without  its  defedis ;  and 
that  while  it  gives  freedom  to  a  part,  it  necelTarily 
enflaves  the  remainder  of  the  empire.  If  fuch  a 
principle  exiils,  why  for  ages  has  it  c^eafed  to  ope- 
rate ?  Why  at  this  time  is  it  called  into  avflion  ?  Can 
no  reafon  be  affigned  for  this  condudt,  or  mufl  it  be 
refolved  into  wanton  exercife  of  arbitrary  power  ? 
And  fhall  the  defcendants  of  Britain  tamely  fubmit 
to  this  ?7— No,  Sirs !  we  never  will. — While  we  re- 
vere the  memory  of  our  gallant,  virtuous  anceftors, 
we  never  can  furrender  thofe  glorious  privileges  for 
W^hich  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered.  Admit  that 
your  fleets  could  deflroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our 
fea-coalls,  thefe  are  inconfiderable  objed:s, — things 
of  no  moment  to  men  whofe  bofoms  glow  with  the 
ardour  of  liberty.  We  can  retire  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  navy,  and  v/ithout  any  fenlible  diminution  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  free, 

''  We  know  the  force  of  your  arms;— and  was 
it  called  forth  in  the  caufe  of  juiliice  and  your  coun-r 
try,  we  might  dread  the  exertion.  But  will  Bri- 
tons fight  under  the  banner  of  tyranny  ?  Will  they 
counterad:  the  labours,  and  difgrace  the  vidlories 
of  their  anceftors  ?  Will  they  forge  chains  for  their 
poflerity  ? — If  they  defcend  to  this  unworthy  tafk, 
will  their  fwords  retain  their  edge, — their  arms 
their  accufloined  vigour  ?  Britons  can  never  become 
the  inftruments  of  oppreffion  till  they  lofe  the  fpirit 
pf  freedom,  by  which  alone  they  are  invincible. 

•  ^  Our  enemies  charge  us  with  fedition  : — In 
what  does  it  conlift  ?  In  Qur  refufal  to  fubmit  to 
unwarrantable  adts  pf  injuflice  and  cruelty  ?  If  fo, 
fliow  us  a  period  of  your  hiil:pry  in  which  you  have 
not  been  equally  feditious.'' 

After  denying  the  charge  oi  aiming  at  indepen? 
dence,  and  mentioning  their  frequent  complaints 
^r]d  folicitatioiiii  iox   redrefs^    "  What  has  been," 

added 
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5.dded  they,  "  the  fuccefs  of  our  endeavours  ?  Our 
petitions  are  treated  with  indignity,  our  prayers  an- 
iwered  by  infults ;  our  application  remains  unno- 
ticed; and  leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehenfion  of 
your  wanting  either  the  wili  or  the  power  to  affift  us. 

*^  Even  under  thefe  circumftances,  what  mea- 
fures  have  we  taken  that  betray  a  delire  of  indepen- 
dence ?  Have  we  called  in  the  aid  of  thofe  foreign 
^pow.ers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your  grandeur  ?  When 
your  troops  were  few  and  defencelefs,  did  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  diitrefs,  and  expel  them  our  towns  ? 

'^  Let  not  your  enemies  and  ours  perfuade  yoii, 
that  in  this  we  are  influenced  by  fear,  or  any  other  un- 
worthy motive.  The  lives  of  Britons  are  jftill  dear  to 
us ;  they  are  the  children  of  our  parents.  When  hof- 
tUities  were  commenced,  when  on  a  late  occaiion  wc 
repelled  their  aiTaults,  and  returned  their  blows,  yet 
>ve  lamented  the  wounds  they  obliged  us  to  give ; 
Bor  have  we  yet  learned  to  rejoice  jat  a  vid:ory  over 
Englilhmen." 

After  j unifying  their  defenfive  proceedings,  they 
declare  that  they  have  not  lofl  fight  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion upon  conilitutional  principles.  They*  repre- 
fent  the  benefits  of  their  exclufive  trade,  and  their 
willingnefs  to  fubmit  to  the  reflridiions  on  it  that 
fubfifled  at  the  concluiion  of  the  lafl  war. 

In  anfwer  to  the  allegation  that  they  contributed 
nothing  to  the  common  defence,  they  afTerted,  that 
the  advantages  derived  to  Britain  from  the  mono^ 
poly  of  their  trade,  far  exceeded  their  proportion  ; 
but  that  if  thefe  advantages  w^ere,  upon  a  fair  compu- 
tation, found  inadequate,  they  were  willing,  provid- 
ed the  above reftriclions  were  taken  ofi,  to  contribute 
that  full  proportion,  when  conflitutionally  required. 
.  They  contended  for  the  propriety  of  their  refu-. 
fmg  the  plan  of  accommodation  propofed  by  mini- 
flry  in  Parliament,  as  not  leaving  to  them  the  dif-. 
j^)olal  of  their  property,  but  only  the  coileftioi]  of 
X  4  •  the 
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the  taxes  impofed  upon  them  in  their  own  manner, 
-—In  order,  however,  to  remove  every  imputation 
of  obflinacy  on  their  part,  '^  we  have/'  faid  they, 
'^  again  prefented  an  humble  petitioi;  to  the  King, 
requeuing  him  to  direct  fome  mode,  by  which  the 
united  applications  of  the  Colonifts  may  be  improv- 
ed into  a  permanent  reconciliation. 

*^  Yet,'*  added  they,  ''  conclude  not  from  this, 
that  we  propofe  to  furrender  our  property  into  the 
hands  of  your  miniilry,  or  veft  your  Parliament  with 
a  power  which  may  terminate  in  ourdef>ru(ftion. 

'"  The  great  bulwarks  of  our  conftitution  we  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  by  every  temperate,  by  every 
peaceable  mearis;  but  your  miniflers,  equal  foes  to 
Britilh  and  American  freedom,  have  added  to  their 
former  oppreflipns  an  attempt  to  reduce  us  by  the 
fword  to  a  bafe  and  abjedt  fubmiffion. 

*^  On  the  fword,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to 
rely  for  proteftion.  Should  vidtory  declare  in  your 
favour,  yet  men  trained  up  to  arms  from  their  in- 
fancy, and  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  will 
^fford  neither  a  cheap,  nor  an  eafy  conqueft, 

*^  Let  us  now  afk  what  advantages  are  to  attend 
our  redu^ion  ?  The  trade  of  a  ruined  and  defolate 
4:puntry  is  always  inconfiderable,  its  revenue  tri- 
fling; the  expence  of  fubjecfting,  and  retaining  it 
}n  fubjedtion,  certain  and  inevitable.  What  then 
remains,  but  the  gratification  of  an  ill-judged  pride, 
or  the  hope  of  ren4ering  us  fubfervient  to  defigns 
upon  your  liberty  ? 

^^  Soldiers  who  have  iheathed  their  fwords  in  the 
bowels  of  their  American  brethren,  will  not  draw 
them  with  more  reludlance  againfl  you.  When  too 
late,  you  may  lament  the  lofs  of  that  freedom,  which 
we  exhort  you,  while  flill  in  your  power,  topreferve. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  ihould  you  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful,  ihould  that  connedlion  which  we  moll:  ar- 
dently wifli  to  maintain,  be  diflblved,  fh.ould  your 
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miniflers  exliauft  your  treafures,  wafte  the  blood 
of  your  countrymen  in  vain  attempts  on  our  liber- 
ty, do  they  not  deliver  you  weakened  and  defence- 
lefs  to  your  natural  enemies  ? 

^'  Since  then  your  liberty  muil  be  the  price  of 
your  vid:ories,  your  ruia  of  your  defeat,  what  blind 
fatality  can  urge  you  to  a  purfuit  deftrudtive  of  all 
that  Britons  hold  moft  dear  ? 

If  you  have  no  regard  to  the  connexion  that  has 
fo  long  fubiifled  between  us ;  if  you  have  forgotten 
the  wounds  we  received  fighting  by  your  fide  for  the 
extenfion  of  the  Britifh  empire  ;  if  our  commerce  is 
anobjedibelow^yourconfideration  ;  if  juftice  and  hu- 
manity have  loll:  their  influence  on  your  hearts,  Hill 
motives  are  not  wanting  to  excite  your  indignation 
at  the  meafures  now  purfued  :  your  w^ealth,  your 
honour,  your  liberty  are  at  flake. 

"  Notwithflanding  the  diftrefs  to  which  we  are 
reduced,  we  fometimes  forget  our  own  afflidtions  to 
anticipate  and  fympathife  in  yours  :  we  grieve  that 
rafh  and  inconfiderate  counfels  Should  precipitate 
the  deilrudlion  of  fo  noble  an  empire,  and  call  God 
to  wdtnefs,  that  we  w^ould  part  with  our  property, 
endanger  our  lives,  and  facrifice  every  thing,  but 
Jiberty,  to  redeem  you  from  ruin. 

^'  A  cloud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  ours ; — ere 
this  reaches  you,  it  may  probably  have  burft  upon 
us.  Let  us,  then,  before  the  remembrance  of  for- 
mer kindnefs  is  obliterated,  once  more  repeat  thofe 
appellations  which  are  ever  grateful  in  our  ears  ; 
let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert  our  ruin,  and  the 
deilrudtion  that  threatens  our  friends,  brethren,  and 
countrymen  on  the  other  lide  of  the  Atlantic." 

Such  was  the  lail  addrefs  of  Congrefs  to  the  Britifh 
nation.  It  was  drawn  up  rather  as  a  vindication 
of  what  they  had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  than 
with  any  real  exped:ation  of  producing  the  efFedt 
which  was  its  oflenfible  intent.  Thofe  who  fram* 
z  ed 
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;cd  iCj  knew  too  well  the  temper  and  difpofidon 
.of  thofe  who  influenced  the  councils  of  Great  Britain 
^t  that  tinie,  to  form  any  expedlations  of  compli- 
ance on  their  part,  with  the  requells  it  contained. 

The  petition  to  the  King,  mentiofied  in  the  fore- 
going addrefs,  was  conceived  in  terms  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  principles  upon  which  this  was 
founded. 

It  began  by  obferving  that  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies,  and  the  energy  of  a 
mild  and  juil  government,  produced  benefits  fo  re- 
markably important,  and  afforded  fuch  an  aflurance 
.of  their  permanency  and  increafe,  that  the>wonder 
and  envy  of  other  nations  were  excited,  while  they 
beheld  Great  Britain  riling  to  a  power  the  moil  ex- 
traordinary the  world  had  ever  known. 

Her  rivals  apprehending  the  future  effedls  of  this 
union,  if  left  any  longer  undiflurbed,  refolved  to 
.prevent  her  receiving  fuch  continual  and  formidable 
acceffions  of  wealth  and  flrength,  by  checking  the 
growth  of  thofe  fettlements  from  which  they  were 
to  be  derived. 

By  their  total  defeat  in  the  profecution  of  this  at- 
tempt, an  additional  force  arofe  to  Great  Britain, 
through  the  vail  enlargement  of  her  American  domi- 
iiions,  v^/hich  placed  her  in  a  higher  fummit  of  ele- 
vation  than  ever. 

At  the  concluilon  of  the  lail  glorious  war,  the 
Coloniils  having,  by  their  ilrenuous  exertions,  con- 
tributed remarkably  to  its  fuccefs,  and  received  re^ 
peated  acknowledgments  of  their  fpirit  and  fidelity 
from  both  Crovv'n  and  Parliament,  doubted  not 
they  fhould,  in  common  with  all  their  fellow  fub- 
jeds,  participate  in  the  emoluments  of  thofe  vic- 
jtories  and  conqueils,  in  which  they  had  bore  fo 
diftinffuifhed  a  Ihare. 

But  while  thefe  honourable  teilimonials  were  flilj 
jrecent^  they  were  alarmed  by  a  new  fyilem.of  ila- 

UUes 
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tutes  and  regulations,  adopted  for  the  adminiilratioa 
of  the  Colonies,  that  filled  their  minds  with  the 
moft  painful  fears  and  jealoufies  ;  to  their  inexprefr 
fible  allonifhment,  the  danger  of  a  foreign  quarrel 
was  now  fucceeded  by  domeftic  danger  of  a  more 
dreadful  kind. 

This  dangerous  fyftem  was  pregnant  with  con- 
fequences,  which,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
tended,  however,  ultimately  to  affect  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Great  Britain, 

^'  We  decline,''  fay  they,  ^^  the  ungrateful  taik 
of  defcribing  the  variety  of  artifices  pradlifcd  againft 
the  Colonies,  the  delufive  pretences,  fruitlefs  ter^ 
rors,  and  unavailing  feverities,  that  have  from  time 
jto  time  been  employed  in  attempting  to  execute 
this  impolitic  plan.  It  wereirkfome  to  trace,  through 
a  feries  of  years  pall,  the  progrefs  of  thofe  unhappy 
differences  that  have  flowed  from  this  fatal  fource/' 

But  the  King's  miniflers  perfevering  in  thefe  mea- 
fures,  and  proceeding  to  enforce  them  by  open  hofli^ 
lities,  had  at  lafl  compelled  the  Americans  to  arm  in 
their  defence,  though  with  the  highefl  relud:ance, 
when  they  reflected  whom  they  mull  oppofe  in  this 
conteft,  and  what  might  be  the  confequences  of  its 
continuance. 

Knowing  with  what  refentnients  and  animofities 
civil  difcords  are  apt  to  inflame  the  contending  par^ 
ties,  they  thought  themfelves  bound  by  every  ob- 
ligation, toufe  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  ftop 
the  further  effufion  of  blood,  and  to  avert  the  cala^ 
mities  impending  upon  the  Britiflienipire. 

Profeffing,  therefore,  the  moll:  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  King's  perlbn,  family,  and  government, 
connected  with  Great  Britain  by  the  (Irongefl  ties 
that  can  unite  focieties,  and  deploring  every  event 
that  may  tend  to  weaken  them,  they  folemnly  de- 
clare themfelves  ardently  defirous,  that  harmony 
l^aay  be  re^lqred  ^nd  eflabjiihecj  upon  fp  firm  ^  bafis, 

■  '  as 
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as  may  perpetuate  its  bleffings,  uninterrupted  by 
any  dilientions,  to  fucceeding  generations,  and 
tranfniit  the  King's  royal  name  to  pofterity, 
**  adorned,''  to  ufe  their  very  words,  "  with  that 
iignal  and  lafting  glory  that  has  attended  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  illuilrious  peribnages,  whofe  virtues 
and  abilities  have  extricated  ilates  from  dangerous 
convulfions,  and,  by  fecuring  happinefs  to  others^ 
have  ereded  the  mofl  noble  and  durable  monuments 
to  their  own  fame." 

They  alTure  the  King,  that  notwithftanding  their 
fufferings,  they  retain  too  high  a  regard  for  the 
kingdom  from  which  they  derive  their  origin, 
to  requeft  fuch  a  reconciliation  as  might  in  any 
manner  be  inconliflent  with  its  dignity  or  welfare. 
*'  Thefe,"  faid  they,  ^*  related  as  we  are  to  her ; 
honour  and  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  induce  us 
to  fupport  and  advance." 

They  befought  him,  therefore,  to  interpofe  his 
royal  authority  and  influence,  to  relieve  them  from 
their  prefent  Situation ;  fubmitting  to  his  confide- 
ration  the  expediency  of  directing  fome  method,  by 
which  the  united  appMcations  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
Throne  might  be  improved  into  a  thorough  reconci* 
liation  ;  and  requeuing,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
hoftilities  fliould  ceafe,  and  fuch  ad:s  be  repealed  as 
are  more  immediately  diflrciling  to  the  Colonies. 

By  forming  proper  arrangements  for  coUedting 
the  united  fenfe  of  America,  the  King  would  re- 
ceive fuch  fatisfadiory  proofs  of  the  good  difpofition 
of  the  Colonies,  as  would  foon  induce  him  to  re- 
ftore  them  to  his  favour ;  and  by  that  means  ena- 
ble them  to  evince  the  fmcerity  of  their  profeffions 
by  every  teilimony  of  devotion  to  their  fovereign^ 
and  of  afFediion  for  their  parent  ilate. 

After  paying  thefe  farewell  addrefTes,  as  they 
were  not  injudicioufly  called,  to  the  King  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  the  Congrefs  thought  it  in^. 

cumbeut 
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Giimbent  upon  them,  not  to  pafs  by  without  a  funl- 
lar  proof  of  attention  and  refped,  fo  confiderable  a 
member  of  the  Britiih  empire,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  ;  a  country  that  had,  at  all  times,  furnifhed 
America  with  numbers  of  ufeful  inhabitants,  and  at 
this  time,  efpecially,  with  fome  of  the  braveil  men 
in  her  fervice. 

The  addrefs  to  the  Iriih  nation,  was  w^ritten  in 
the  fame  forcible  and  pathetic  flile,  as  all  compo- 
titions  of  that  kind  which  flowed  from  the  pens  of 
Congrefs  at  this  period. 

After  mentioning  the  importance  and  interefling- 
nefs  to  all  Europe  of  the  contell:  in  which  the  Bri- 
lilh  Colonies  were  engaged,  they  exprefs,  the  ear- 
neil  defire  of  the  Americans,  to  polfefs  the  good 
opinion  of  the  virtuous  and  humane  part  of  fociety, 
and  {late  the  motives  and  objeds  by  which  they  are 
ad:uated. 

They  lament  that,  "  however  incredible  it  may 
appear  at  this  enlighted  period,  the  rulers  of  a  na- 
tion which  in  every  age  has  facrificed  hecatombs  of 
her  braveft  patriots  on  the  altar  of  liberty,  ihoukl 
prefume  gravely  to  affert,  and  by  force  of  arms  at- 
tempt to  eftablifli  an  arbitrary  fway  over  the  pro- 
perty, liberties,  and  lives  of  their  fellow  fubjed:s 
in  America." 

This  attempt  they  accufe  the  minlflry  in  Britain 
of  having,  by  fraud  and  violence,  purfued  for  the 
iaft  ten  years^ — '^  At  the  conclulion  of  the  laft 
war,"  faid  they,  "  the  genius  of  England,  and  the 
fpirit  of  wifdom,  as  if  offended  at  the  ungrateful 
treatment  of  her  fons,  withdrew  from  the  Britiili 
councils,  and  left  that  nation  a  prey  to  a  race  of  mi- 
nifters,  with  whom  ancient  Engliih  honefty  and  be- 
nevolence difdained  to  dwell.  From  that  period 
jealoufy,  difcontent,  oppreflion,  and  dlfcord,  have 
raged  among  all  the  King's  fubjeds,  and  filled  every 
part  of  his  dominions  with  dillrefs  and  complaint. 

"  Not 
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*'  Nbt  content,"  continue  they,  "  with  our  puf- 
chafing  of  Britain,  at  her  own  price,  cloathing  and 
a  thouland  other  articles  ufed  by  near  three  millions 
of  people  on  this  vaft  continent ;  not  fatisfied  with 
the  amazing  profits  arifing  from  the  monopoly  of 
our  trade,  without  giving  us  time  to  breathe  after 
a  long  though  glorious  war,  or  the  leaft  credit  for 
the  blood  and  treafure  we  have  expended  in  it ;  not- 
withftanding  the  zeal  we  had  manifefled  for  the  fer» 
vice  of  our  fovereign^  and  the  warmeft  attachment? 
to  the  conftitution  of  Britain  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, a  black  and  horrid  defign  was  formed  to  con- 
vert us  from  fubjedts  into  vaiTals-— from  freemen 
into  flaves — from  friends  into  enemies.'^ 

They  next  proceed  to  a  circumflantial  enume* 
ration  of  their  grievances;  of  their  repeated  and 
vain  endeavours  to  obtain  redrefs  ;  of  their  deter- 
mination to  fufpend  ail  trade  with  Great  Britain^ 
Ireland,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  as  the  ultimate  mea- 
fure  left  them  ;  "  hoping  by  this  peacable  mode  of 
oppofition,  to  obtain  that  jiiftice  from  the  Britifli 
miniftry,  wdiich  had  been  fo  long  folicited  in  vain* 

*^  And  here,'*  fay  they,  "  permit  us  to  affure 
you,  it  was  with  the  utmoft  reludlance  we  could 
prevail  upon  ourfelves  to  ceafe  our  commercial  con- 
nexions with  your  ifland  ; — your  Parliament  had 
done  us  no  wrong ; — you  had  ever  been  friendly  to 
the  rights  of  mankind  ;  and  we  acknowledge,  witk 
pleafure  and  gratitude,  that  your  nation  has  pro- 
duced patriots  who  have  nobly  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves  in  the  caufe  of  America  and  humanity, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  not  ignorant  that 
the  labour  and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  like  thofe 
of  the  filkwocm,  were, of  little  moment  to  herfelf; 
and  fervedonly  to  give  luxury  to  thole  who  neither 
roil  nor  fpin.  We  perceived,  that  if  we  continued 
our  commerce  with  you,  our  agreement  not  to  im- 
port from  Britain  would  be  fruit lefs ;  we. were  there- 
a  fore 
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fbre'^compelled  to  a  adopt  a  meafure,  to  which  no. 
thing  but  abfolute  neceflity  would  have  reconciled 
us. 

'^  It  gave  us,  however,  fome  confolation  to  re- 
fled:,  that  fhould  it  occafion  much  diftrefs,  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  America  would  afford  you  a  fafe  afy* 
lum  from  poverty  and  oppreffion ; — an  afylum  in 
which  many  thoufands  of  your  countrymen  have 
found  hofpitality,  peace,  and  affluence,  and  become 
united  to  us  by  all  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  mutual 
interefl,  and  affedtion." 

They  next  advert  to  their  application  to  their 
fellow  fubjedls  in  Britain,  their  patience  and  long 
abflinence  from  open  reliilance  againfl  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  Britifh  miniilry  refpedting  Boilon 
and  the  Province  of  Mafiachufet,  the  rejection  of 
their  humble  petitions,  the  infults  offered  to  their- 
charadter,  and  their  "  long  forbearance  rewarded 
'with  the  imputation  of  cowardice. 

*^  Our  peaceable  alTemblies,"  continue  they, 
**  for  the  purpofe  of  confulting  the  common  fafety, 
were  now  declared  feditious,  and  our  afferting  thofc 
principles  which  placed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  heads  of  the  three  fucccffive  Princes  of  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  were  filled  rebellion." 

They  complain  that  ^'  the  wild  and  barbarous 
favages  of  the  wlldernefs  had  been  folicited  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  againft  them,  and  iniligatedto  deluge 
their  fettlements  with  the  blood  of  innocent  and  de- 
fencelefs  women  and  children.'' 

Through  thofe  and  the  like  means,  "  the  m\-> 
niftry,  bent  on  pulling  dovv^n  the  pillars  of  the  con- 
llitution,  has  endeavoured  to  ered;  the  ilandarcl  of 
defpotifm  in  America  ;  but  if  fuccefsful,  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  fhudder  at  the  confequence." 

They  proceed  to  the  commencement  of  hoilili- 
tics,  and  charge  the  Britifh  military  with  being  the 

aggrelTors, 
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aggreflbrs,  and  with  having  carried  the  ravages  of 
war  to  diflionourable  extremities. 

'*  Though  vilified/'  fay  they,  "  as  wanting 
fpirit,  we  are  determined  to  behave  like  men  ; — • 
though  infulted  and  abufed,  we  wiili>for  reconcilia- 
tion ; — though  defamed  as  feditious,  we  are  ready 
to  obey  the  laws ; — and  though  charged  with  rebel- 
lion, will  chearfully  bleed  in  defence  of  our  fove- 
reign  in  a  righteous  caufe  ! — What  more  can  we 
fay  ? — What  more  can  we  offer  ? 

"  The  various  and  fruitlefs  offers  we  have  re- 
peatedly made,  were  not  for  penfions,  for  wealth, 
or  for  honours  ;  but  for  the  humble  boon  of  being 
permitted  to  poffefs  the  fruits  of  our  honeff  induffry, 
and  to  enjoy  that  degree  of  liberty  to  which  God 
and  the  conflitution  have  given  us  an  undoubted 
right. 

"  Bleffed  with  an  indiffoluble  union,  with  a  va- 
riety of  internal  refources,  and  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  juffice  of  the  fupreme  difpofer  of  all  human 
events,  we  have  no  doubt  of  rifing  fuperior  to  all 
the  machinations  of  our  enemies.  We  already  an- 
ticipate the  golden  period,  when  liberty,  with  all 
the  gentle  arts  of  peace  and  humanity,  fhall  effa- 
blifh  her  mild  dominion  in  this  weftern  world,  and 
ered:  eternal  monuments  to  the  memory  of  thofe 
patriots  and  martyrs  who  fhall  have  fuffered,  fought, 
and  bled  in  her  caufe." 

After  fome  ffridlures  on  the  conduct  of  miniilry 
towards  Ireland,  they  fervently  hope,  '^  that  the 
iniquitous  fcheme  of  extirpating  liberty  from  the 
Britiih  empire,  may  be  foon  defeated  ;  but,"  added 
they,  ''  we  fhould  be  wanting  to  ourfelves  ;— we 
llaould  be  perfidious  to  pofferity  ; — we  fhould  be  un- 
worthy of  that  anceftry  from  which  we  derive  our 
defcent,  fhould  we  fubmit  with  folded  arms  to  mi- 
litary butchery  and  depredation.*' 

They 
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*rhey  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  kind  offices  of 
their  fellow  fubjedls  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  reftoration  of  peace  and  harmony.  "  Of 
their  friendly  difpoiition/'  fay  they,  ''  we  do  not 
yet  defpond ;  aware,  as  they  mull  bcj  that  they 
have  nothing  more  to  exped:  from  the  fame  com- 
mon enemy,  than  the  humble  favour  of  being  laft 
devoured.'^ 

Nor  did  Congrefs  forget  to  tranfmlt  ^  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  City  of  London,  for  its  interpofition 
in  their  behalf.  They  had  always  placed  a  particu- 
lar reliance  on  its  good  wiflies  and  concern  for  their 
welfare ;  and  though  they  knew  that  its  mediation 
in  the  prefent  circumitances  would  probably  be  of 
no  efficacy,  yet  they  were  confcious  it  was  their  in- 
tereft,  for  a  variety  of  reafons,  to  retain  as  much 
as  poffible  of  its  countenance,  and  to  engage  it  by 
every  motive  in  their  power,  to  continue  its  difap- 
probation  of  the  meafures  purfued  againfl  them. 

This  letter  was  ihort,  but  very  fpirited  and  deci- 
five.  They  reminded  the  citizerrs  of  London  of 
their  having,  in  all  ages,  approved  themfelves  ihe 
patrons  of  liberty,  and  the  fup porters  of  juft  go- 
vernment againft  lawlefs  tyranny  and  oppreffion  : 
that  the  caufe  of  America  was  the  more  worthy  of 
their  fupport,  as  it  involved  the  fate  of  the  whole 
empire  ;  that  the  Americans  wiihed  for  a  lading 
connedtion  with  Great  Britain  on  terms  of  equal  li- 
berty ;  "  lefs  than  which  generous  minds  will  not 
offer,  nor  brave  and  free  minds  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive." 

The  ifland  of  Jamaica  had  a£led  too  friendly  a 
part  for  the  Colonies,  not  to  ihare  in  their  remem- 
brance on  this  occafion.  They  voted  an  epiftolary 
addrefs  to  the  AiTembly,  which  was  conceived  in 
the  fame  flile  and  fpirit  as  the  preceding. 

They  determined,  at  the  fame  time,  to  write  a 
''fecond  letter  to  the  French  inhabitants  cf  Canada, 

Vol,  I.   No.  6.  Y  As 
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As  the  firft  had  been  far  from  ineffedlual,  and  had 
not  a  little  contributed  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  refiilance 
to  the  Britifii  government,  they  promifed  them- 
felves,  not  without  realbn,  that  a  further  applica- 
tion would  tead  to  confirm  them  in  tiiofe  fenti- 
ments. 

What  chiefly  induced  them  to  this  meafure,  was 
the  intelligence  they  were  daily  receiving,  of  the 
repeated  etforts  made  by  government  to  ftimulatc 
the  people  of  that  Province  to  take  an  adlive  part 
againfl  the  Colonies.  They  were  apprehend ve  that 
the  influence  arifing  from  the  promifes  of  remune- 
ration, added  to  the  pecuniary  encouragement 
which  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  were  fo  amply 
empowered  to  beftow,  might,  on  this  critical  emer- 
gency, operate  againfl  all  other  motives,  and  prove 
at  length  over  perfuafive  among  a  people,  who  did 
not  look  upon  themfelves  as  fo  deeply  interefled  as 
the  Engiifh  Colonies,  in  thwarting  the  defigns  of 
the  Britifii  adminiflration. 

The  very  fuperfcription  of  their  prefent  addrefs 
to  the  people  of  that  Province,  conveyed  a  full  in- 
timation of  the  fenfe  they  wifhed  them  to  entertain  of 
their  condition  .It  was  diredted  "  To  the  opprefTed 
inhabitants  of  Canada.'* 

'^  Friends  and  countrymen,'*  faid  they,  ^^  alarm- 
ed by  the  defigns  of  an  arbitrary  miniflry  to  extir- 
pate the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  America,  a  fenfe 
of  common  danger  confpired  with  the  didlates  of 
humanity,  in  urging  us  to  call  your  attention,  by 
our  late  addrefs,  to  this  very  important  objed:. 

^^  Since  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  we  have 
been  happy  in  confidering  you  as  fellow  fubjedfc ; 
and  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  plan  for 
fubjugating  the  continent,  we  have  viewed  you  as 
fellow  fuffercrs  with  us.  As  we  were  both  entitled, 
by  the  bounty  of  an  indulgent  Creator,  to  freedom, 
and  being  both  devoted,  by  the  cdid  of  a  defpotic 
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ndniinlflratioiij  to  common  ruin,  we  perceived  the 
fate  of  the  Proteflant  and  Catholic  Colonies  to  be 
llrongly  linked  together,  and  therefore  invited  you 
to  join  with  us,  in  refolving  to  be  free,  and  in  re- 
jecting, with  difdainj  the  fetters  of  llavery^  how- 
ever artfully  polifhed. 

"  We  moft  fincerely  Condole  with  you  oil  the  ar- 
rival of  that  day,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  fun 
could  not  fnine  on  a  fmgle  freeman  in  all  your  ex- 
tenfive  dominion.  Be  aiTured  that  your  unmerited 
degradation  has  engaged  the  moft  unfeigned  pity  of 
your  iifter  Colonies ;  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  you 
will  not,  by  tamely  bearing  the  yoke,  fuffer  that 
pity  to  be  fupplanted  by  contempt. 

^^  By  the  introdudlion  of  your  prefent  form  of 
government,  or  rather  prefent  form  of  tyranny, 
you  have  nothing  that  you  can  call  your  own.  All 
the  fruits  of  your  labour  and  Induftry  may  be  taken 
from  you,  whenever  an  avaricious  governor  and  a 
rapacious  council  may  incline  to  demand  them. 

"  You  are  liable,  by  their  edids,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  into  foreign  countries,  to  fight  battles  in 
which  you  have  no  intereft,  and  to  fpill  your  blood 
in  conflicts  from  which  neither  honour  nor  emolu- 
ment can  be  derived.  Nay,  the  enjoyment  of  your 
•very  religion,  on  the  prefent  fyftem,  depends  on  a 
legiflature  in  which  you  have  no  Ihare,  and  over 
which  you  have  no  controul ;  and  your  Priefts  are 
expofed  to  expulfion,  banilhment,  and  ruin,  when- 
ever their  wealth  and  polTeffions  furnifh  fufficienc 
temptation. 

"  It  cannot  be  prefumed  that  thofe  confidera- 
tlons  will  have  no  weight  with  you,  and  that  you  are 
fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  honour*  We  cart  never  be- 
lieve that  the  prefent  race  of  Canadians  are  {o  de* 
generated  from  their  fpirited  anceftors,  as  to  permit 
the  difgrace  and  infamy  of  fuch  pufillanimity  to  reft 

Y  2  on 
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on  their  own  heads,  and  the  confequences  of  it  on 
their  children  far  ever. 

./^  Permit  .us  again  to  repeat,  that  we  are  your 
friends,  noLyoitr  enemies ;  and  be  not  impofed  upon 
by  thofe  who  may  endeavour  to  create  animofities. 
Our  concern  for  your  welfare  entitles  us  to  your 
friendfliip  :  we  prefurae  you  will  not,  by  doing  us 
injury,  reduce  us  to  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of 
treating  you  as  enemies/* 

Such  were  the  chief  parts  of  this  celebrated  let- 
ter. It  was,  like  the  former,  carefully  tranflated 
into  French,  and  numerous  copies  were  printed  and 
difperfed  amons;  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

Another  objedt  of  equal  importance  hung  flill 
upon  the  mind  of  Congrefs  ; — This  was  the  danger 
apprehended  from  the  Indians.  Notwithflanding 
the-  precautions  that  have  been  mentioned,  to  fe- 
cure  their  good  will  to  the  Colonies,  rewards  an4 
encouragements  were  flill  held  out  to  them  in  vai- 
rious  ways,  in  order  to  engage  their  affiflance  in  the 
caufe  of  Britain.  Its  emiffaries,  though  checked 
by  the  meafurcs  taken  againft  them,  were  flill  very 
adlive,  and  loil  none  of  the  many  opportunities 
which  a  continual  intercourfe  with  the  Indians  af- 
forded, to  gain  over  all  thofe  whom  views  of  pre- 
sent interefl  could  feduce  from  their  former  refolu- 
tions  of  neutrality. 

The  Congrefs  vv^as  fufficiently  aware  that  the 
prefervation  of  friendfliip  with  the  Indians,  was  an 
object  of  the  utmofl  moment.  They  were  alfo  duly 
informed,  that  no  pains  nor  expence  was  fpared  to 
excite  them  to  take  up  arms  againfl  the  Colonies ; 
it  was  therefore  become  more  necelTary  than  ever,  to 
fxert  the  utmofl  vigilance  and  efforts  to  flrengthen 
and  confirm  the  friendly  difpofition  they  had  lately 
manifelled. 

.  In  order  to  obviate  the  dangers  that  would  enfue 
from  the  enmity  of  the  Indians,  a  plan  was  formed 
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I))^  Congrefs,  whereby  more  permanently  to  fecure 
their  fidelity  and  adherence  to  the  Colonies.  They 
were  divided  into  feveral  diitricfts,  over  which,  per- 
fons  well  converfant  in  their  language,  ways,  and 
manners,  were  appointed  as  commiffioncrs.  They 
were  to  maintain  a  continual  correfpondence  with 
them;  to  watch  all  their  motions;  to  be  affifling  to 
them  in  all  their  reafonable  requefts,  and  to  fupply 
them  in  their  wants  and  neccilities.. 
I.  For  this  purpofe  a  confiderable  ium  w^as  raifed, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  thefe  commiffioners,  to 
be  diilributed  among  the  Indians  in  their  refpedtive 
departments,  and  thereby  to  counteradl  the  endea- 
vours of  the  fame  kind  that  v/ere  ufed  by  their 
adverfaries. 

The  principal  tribes  among  the  northern  In- 
dians bordering  on  the  Britiih  Colonies,  are  thofe 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Six  Confederate  Nations, 
confining  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Tufcaroras^ 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senekas. 

It  was,  by  Congrefs,  thought  highly  advifable 
to  hold  a  folemn  conference  with  thefe  people,  in 
order  to  explain  to  them,  in  as  clear  a  manner  as 
poffible,  the  nature  of  the  conteft  fubfiiling  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  to  induce  them, 
by  proper  reafons,  to  abflain  from  interfering  in  it^ 
on  either  fide. 

The  ftile  of  the  fpeech  made  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Congrefs,  is,  perhaps,  the  moil  curie  is  fpe- 
cimen  that  ever  was  made  public,  of  the  manner 
and  form  of  the  political  intercourfe  between  the 
Europeans  and  the  original  natives  of  America, 

It  was  as  follows ; — • 

^^  Brothers,  Sachems^  and  Warriors  ! 

^^  WE,  the  Delegate^  from  the  Tvv'elve  United 
Provinces,  now  fitting  in  General  Congrefs  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, fend  their  talk  to  you,  our  brothers.      , 
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'^  We  are  fixty-five  in  number,  chofen  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  people  throughout  all  thefe  Pro- 
vinces and  Colonies,  to  meet  and  fit  too-ether  in  one 
great  council,  to  confult  together  for  the  common 
good  of  the  land,  and  fpeak  and.adt  for  them/' 

"  Brothers,  in  our  confultation  we  have  judged 
it  proper  and  neceffary,  to  fend  you  this  talk,  as 
we  are  upon  the  fame  ifland,  that  you  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  reafons  of  this  great  council,  and  our 
difpofition  towards  you,  our  Indian  brothers  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  their  allies. 

^^  Brothers  and  Friends,  now  attend  :— 

*^  When  our  fathers  crofled  the  great  water,  and 
came  over  to  this  land,  the  King  of  England  gave 
them  a  talk,  affuring  them,  that  they  and  their 
children  fhould  be  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they 
would  leave  their  native  country,  and  make  fettle- 
ments,  and  live  here,  and  buy  and  fell,  and  trade 
with  their  brethren  beyond  the  water,  they  fhoulcj 
flill  keep  hold  of  the  fame  covenant  chain  and  enjoy 
peace ;— and  it  was  covenanted  that  the  fields, 
houfes,  goods,  and  pofleffions  which  our  fathers 
iliould  acquire,  fhould  remain  to  them  as  their  own, 
and  be  their  children's  for  ever,  and  at  their  fole 
difpofal. 

'*^  Trufling  that  this  covenant  fhould  never  be 
broken,  our  fathers  came  a  great  diflance  beyond 
the  great  water,  laid  out  their  money  here,  built 
houfes,  cleared  fields,  railed  crops,  and,  through 
their  own  labour  and  induftry,  grew  tall  and 
Urong. 

"  They  have  bought,  fold,  and  traded  with 
England,  according  to  agreem^ent,  fending  to  them 
fuch  things  as  they  wanted,  and  taking  in  exchange 
fuch  thino;s  as  were  wanted  here. 

^^  The  King  of  England  and  his  people  kept  the 
vvay  open  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  >  and  by 

z  our 
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our  trade  became  richer,  and  by  an  union  with  us 
greater  and  ftronger  than  the  other  kings  and  people 
who  live  beyond  the  water. 

"  All  this  time  they  lived  in  great  friendihip 
with  us,  and  we  with  them;  for  we  are  brothers — • 
one  blood. 

*^  Whenever  they  were  flruck,  we  inflantly  felt 
as  though  the  blow  had  been  given  to  us ; — Their 
enemies  were  our  enemies. 

"  Whenever  they  went  to  war,  we  fent  our  men 
to  ftand  by  their  fide,  and  fight  for  them,  and  our 
money  to  help  them,  and  make  them  llrong. 

"  They  thanked  us  for  our  love,  and  fent  us 
good  talks,  and  renewed  their  promife  to  be  one 
people  for  ever. 

'*  Brothers  and  friends,  open  a  kind  ear  1 

*^  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt 
the  counfellors  of  King  George,  and  the  inhabitants 
^nd  Colonics  of  America. 

"  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him 
to  break  the  corenant  chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any 
more  good  talks.  They  have  prevailed  upon  him 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  againft  us,  and  have  torn 
afunder,  and  caft  behind  their  backs,  the  good  old 
covenant,  which  their  anceftors  and  ours  entered 
into,  and  took  ftrong  hold  of. 

**  They  now  tell  us,  they  will  put  their  hands 
into  our  pocket  without  afking,  as  though  it  were 
their  own  ;  and  at  their  pleafure  they  will  take  from 
us  our  charters,  or  written  civil  conftitution,  which 
we  love  as' our  lives;  alfo  our  plantations,  our 
houfes,  and*  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without 
aiking  our  leave.  They  tell  us  that  our  veffels  may 
go  to  that  or  this  ifland  in  the  fea,  but  to  this  or 
that  particular  iiland,  we  ihall  tfot  trade  any  more ; 
j^nd  in  cafe  of  our  non-compliance  with  thefe  new 
prders,  they  Unit  up  our  harbours. 

V  4  **  Brothers^ 
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'^  Brothers,  this  is  otir  prdcnt  fitnatlon.  Thus 
have  many  of  the  King's  counfellors  and  fervants 
dealt  with  us.  If  we  fubmit  or  comply  with  their 
demands,  you  can  eaiily  perceive  to  what  Hate  we 
iliall  be  reduced.  If  our  people  labour  in  the  field, 
they  will  noi  know  who  fliall  enjoy  the  crop  ;  if  they 
hunt  in  the  woods,  it  will  be  uncertain  who  ihall 
tafle  the  meat,  or  have  the  ikins;  if  they  build 
houfes,  they  will  not  know  whether  they  may  lit 
round  the  fire  with  their  wives  and  children  :  they 
cannot  be  fure  whether  they  fhall  be  permitted  to 
eat,  drink,  and  wear  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour 
and  induilry. 

^'  Brethren  and  friends  of  the  Six  Nations^ 
^ttend ! — 

''  We  upon  this  ifland  have  often  fpoke  and  en- 
treated the  King,  and  his  fervants  the  counlellors, 
that  peace  and  harmony  might  Hill  continue  be- 
tween us  ;  that  we  cannot  part  with,  or  loofe  our 
hold  of  the  old  covenant  chain,  which  united  our 
fathers  and  theirs;  that  we  want  to  brighten  this 
chain,  and  keep  the  way  open  as  our  fathers  did ; 
that  w't  want  to  live  with  them  as  brothers  ;  labour, 
trade,  travel  abroad,  eat  and  drink  in  peace  :  we 
have  often  pfkcd  them  to  love  and  live  in  fuch 
friendfhip  Vv'ith  us,  as  their  fathers  did  with  ours^ 

^^  We  told  them  again,  that  we  judged  we  were 
exceedingly  injured;  that  they  might  as  well  kill 
us  as  take  away  our  property  and  the  neceilaries  of 
life.  We  have  afked  \\A\y  they  treat  us  thus  ?  What 
has  become  of  our  repeated  addreifes  and  fupplica- 
tions  to  them  ?  Who  has  f!iut  the  ears  of  the  King 
to  the  cries  of  his  children  in  America? — No  foft 
anfwer,  no  pkafant  voice  from  beyond  the  water 
has  yet  founded  in  our  ear^;-. 

"  Brothers,  thus  ftands  the  matter  betv^'ixt  old 
England  and  America. 

''  Not- 
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^'  Notv/lth Handing  all  our  entreaties,  we  have 
but  little  hope  the  King  will  fend  us  any  more  good 
talks,  by  reaicn  of  his  evil  counlellors.  They  have 
perfuaded  him  to  fend  an  army  of  foldiers,  and 
piany  fhips  of  war,  to  rob  and  dellroy  us ;  they 
have  fhut  up  many  of  our  harbours,  feized  many 
of  our  veffels  :  the  foldiers  have  firuck  the  blow; 
the  blood  now  runs  of  the  American  children ;  they 
have  alfo  burned  our  houfes  and  towns,  and  taken 
much  of  our  goods. 

"  Brothers,  we  are  now  neceffiated  to  rife,  and 
forced  to  fight,  or  give  up  our  civil  conilitutioHj 
and  run  away,  and  leave  our  farms  and  houfes  be- 
hind us  :  this  'mutl  not  be. — Since  the  King's  coun- 
fellors  will  not  open  their  ears,  and  confider  our 
juit  complaints,  and  the  caufe  of  our  weeping,  and 
Jiave  given  the  blow,  we  are  determined  to  drive 
nway  the  King's  foldiers,  and  deftroy  all  thofe  we 
find  in  arms  againll  the  peace  of  the  Twelve  United 
Colonies. 

"  Brothers  and  friends,  we  defire  you  will  hear 
and  receive  what  we  have  now  told  you,  and  that 
you  will  open  a  good  ear,  and  liften  to  what  we  are 
pow  goins;  to  fay.  This  is  a  family  quarrel  between 
lis  and  old  England  ;  you  Indians  are  not  concerned 
in  it ;  we  do  not  wi£h  you  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
againft  the  King's  troops;  we  defire  you  to  remain 
3.t  home,  and  not  join  either  fide,  but  let  the  hat- 
chet be  buried  deep. 

"  In  the  name  and  behalf  of  all  our  people,  we 
aik  and  defire  of  you  to  love  peace,  and  to  maintain 
it ;  and  to  love  and  fympathize  with  us  in  all  our 
trouble ;  that  the  path  may  be  kept  open  with  all 
our  people  and  yours,  to  pafs  and  repafs  without 
moleftation. 

"  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with 
you  ;  the  fame  ifland  is  our  common  birth-place. — • 
We  defire  to  fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of  peace 

with 
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with  you  :  let  us  water  its  roots,  and  cheriih  its 
growth,  till  the  large  leaves  and  llourifhing branches 
ihall  extend  to  the  letting  fun,  and  reach  the  fkies* 

"  Brothers,  obferve  well — 

*^  What  is  it  we  have  aiked  of  you  ?  Nothing 
but  peace,  notwithflanding  our  diflurbed  iituation* 
And  if  application  fhould  be  made  to  you  by  any 
of  the  King's  miniflers  to  join  on  their  iide,  we  only 
advife  you  to  deliberate  with  great  caution,  and  in 
your  wifdom  look  forward  to  the  confequences  of 
a  compliance  ;  for  if  the  King's  troops  take  away 
our  property,  and  deftroy  us,  who  are  of  the  fame 
"blood  with  themfelves,  v/hat  can  you,  who  arc 
Indians,  exped:  from  them  afterwards  ? 

'^  Therefore  we  fay,  brothers,  take  care  !-^-hold 
faft  to  your  covenant  chain  :  you  know  our  difpoli^ 
tion  towards  you,  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  and 
your  allies.  Let  this  our  good  talk  remain  at  Onon-s- 
daga,  your  central  council-houfe.  We  depend 
upon  you  to  fend  and  acquaint  your  allies  to  the 
northward,  the  feven  tribes  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, that  you  have  this  talk  of  ours  at  the  great 
council  fire  of  the  Six  Nations,  And  when  you 
return,  we  invite  your  great  men  to  come  and  con-^ 
verfc  further  with  us  at  Albany,  where  we  intend 
to  re-kindle  the  council  fire,  which  your  and  our 
ancefiors  fat  round  in  great  friendlhip.  Brothers 
and  friends,  we  greet  you  all : — Farewell. 

'^  Brothers,  we  have  faid  we  wifh  you  Indians 
may  continue  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  with 
us,  the  white  people.  Let  us  both  be  cautious  in 
our  behaviour  towards  each  other,  at  this  critical 
llate  of  our  affairs,  This  ifland  now  trembles ; — 
the  wind  whiilles  from  alnioft  every  quarter.  Let 
us  fortify  our  minds,  and  Ihut  our  ears  againft 
falfe  rumours ;  let  us  be  cautious  what  we  receive 
for  truth,  unlcfs  fpoken  by  wife  and  good  men.  If 
^\\y  thing  difagrecable  lliould  ever  fall  put  b^tweeii 
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US,  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Six 
Nations,  to  wound  our  peace,  let  us  immediately 
feek  meaRires  for  healing  the  breach.  From  the 
prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it  wife  and 
expedient  to  kindle  up  a  fm.aU  fire  at  Albany,  v/here 
we  may  hear  eagh  others  voice,  and  difclofe  our 
minds  fully  to  one  another.'* 

Conferences  were  held,  and  fpeeches  of  a  iimilar 
tenor  as  the  above  delivered  to  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  on  the  back-fettlements  of  the  Colonies. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  become  neceffary  for 
Congrefs  to  come  to  a  definitive  refolution  in  regard 
to  the  conciliatory  motion  made  in  Parliament  by 
the  miniftry.  It  had  already  been  glanced  at  in 
the  declaration  they  had  publifhed  touching  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  their  taking  up  arms,  and  reprefented  in 
a  very  unfavourable  light. 

But  the  friends  to  this  motion  in  England  thought 
very  differently,  and  were  even  fo  fanguine  as  to 
promife  a  kind  reception  to  it,  and  that  people  in 
America  would  probably  confider  it  as  a  preliminary. 
to  reconciliation. 

In  this  expedlation,  a  gentleman  high  in  office, 
was  direded  by  miniftry  to  draw  up  a  formal  noti- 
fication of  their  ideas  upon  this  matter,  in  order  to 
be  communicated  to  Congrefs. 

This  notification  gave  them  to  underfland,  that 
it  was  earneflly  hoped  by  all  the  real  friends  of 
America,  that  the  terms  expreffed  in  the  refolu- 
tion which  contained  the  conciliatory  motion,  would 
be  accepted  by  all  the  Colonies  who  had  the  leall 
affedion  for  their  King  and  country,  or  a  juit  fenfe 
of  their  own  intereft, 

Thefe  terms,  it  was  faid,  were  honourable  for 
Great  Britain,  and  fafe  for  the  Colonies.  If  thefe 
were  not  blinded  by  fadion,  fuch  terms  would  re- 
move ^very  grievance  relative  to  taxation,  and  be 
^  '     ■  the 
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the  bafis  of  a  compadl  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
mother  country. 

The  people  in  America  ought  therefore,  on  every 
coniideration,  to  be  fatisfied  with  them.  No  far- 
ther relaxation  could  be  admitted;  as  the  temper 
and  fpirit  of  the  nation  were  fo  much  againlt  con- 
cefiions,  that  if  it  were  the  intention  of  adminiflra- 
tion,  they  could  not  carry  the  queflion.  Admini- 
ftration,  however,  had  no  fuch  intention ;  being 
fully  and  firmly  perfuaded,  that  further  conceffions 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  to 
Great  Britain. 

Congrefs  was  alfo  informed  by  this  notification, 
that  there  \\?s  not  the  leaft  probability  of  a  change 
of  adminiilration ;  which  was  at  the  fame  time  per- 
fectly united  in  opinion,  and  determined  to  purfue 
the  mofi  effedlual  mcafures,  and  to  ufe  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  were  neceflary,  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  and  refratlory  Colonies. 

It  concluded  by  alluring  them,  that  there  was  fo 
great  a  fpirit  in  the  nation  againil  the  Congrefs,  that 
the  people  vvould  chearfully  bear  the  temiporary  dif- 
trefies  that  might  follow  from  a  lloppage  of  the 
American  trade. 

This  intimation  the  Congrefs  might  depend  upon 
as  true,  and  in  no  wife  calculated  to  deceive  them, 
and  ferve  the  purpoies  of  party. 

The  imprefiion  which  v/as  madfe  on  the  minds  of 
the  Congrefs  by  this  notification,  did  not  corref- 
pond  v/ith  the  expecilation  formed  in  England  : 
they  received  it  with  feeming  inditTerence,  and  in- 
llead  of  taking  it  into  immediate  confideration,  it 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  with  other  papers. 

It  was  full  two  months  before  the  report  of  the 
comn-jittee  to  which  they  referred  it,  was  brought 
into  debate.  It  had  been  received  on  the  thirtieth 
of  May,  and  the  Congrefs  came  to.no  formal  opi- 
nion about  it  till  the  laft  day  of  July  enfuing. 

Tht 
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The  expllcitnefs  of  the  ophiion  they  deliver- 
ed upon  this  occalion,  made  full  amends  however 
for  their  tardinefs.  It  was  in  every  refped:  an  ulti- 
matum to  all  propofals  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
It  Ihowcd,  at  one  view,  the  line  of  action  iinallv 
embraced  by  America ;  it  fhowed  too  that  it  was 
irrevocable,  unlefs  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  Britiih 
arms  ilioiild  rendrr  it  otherwife. 

This  opinion  was,  that  the  Colonies  of  America 
vvere  entitled  to  the  fole  and  exclufive  privilege  of 
giving  and  granting  their  own  money ;  that  this 
involved  a  right  of  deliberating  whether  they  would 
make  any.  gift,  for  what  purpofe  it  iliouldbe  made:, 
and  what  ihould  be  its  amount :  that  it  w^as  a  hiarh 
breach  of  this  privilege,  for  any  body  of  men,  ex- 
traneous to  their  conftiturion,  to  prefcribc  the  pur- 
poles  for  which  money  was  to  be  levied  upon  them^ 
and  to  alTame  the  authority  of  judging  of  their  con- 
dition and  circumilances,  and  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  to  be  levied. 

That  as  the  Colonies  poffeiTed  a  right  of  appro- 
priating their  gifts,  fo  were  they  entitled  at  all  times 
to  inquire  into  their  application,  to  fee  that  they  be 
not  walled  among  the  venal  and  corrupt,  for  the 
purpofe  of  undermining  the  civil  rights  of  the 
givers,  nor  yet  be  diverted  to  the  fupport  of  Hand- 
ing armies,  inconfiftent  with  their  freedom,  and 
fubverfive  of  their  quiet.  To  propofe  therefore 
that  the  monies  given  by  the  Colonies  fliould  be 
fubjedl  to  the  difpofal  of  Parliament  alone,  was  to 
propofe  that  they  fnould  relinquifti  this  right  of  in- 
quiry, and  put  it  into  the  power  of  others  to  render 
their  gifts  ruinous,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
liberal.     • 

That  this  privilege  of  granting  or  withholding 
their  money,  was  an  important  barrier  againft  the 
undue  exertion  of  prerogative  ;  which  if  left  alto- 
gether without  controul^  might  be  exercifed  to  their 

great 
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great  oppreffion.  All  hiilory  Ihowed  how  effic^cH 
ous  its  intcrceflion  v/as  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances^ 
and  re-eftabliihment  of  rights,  and  how  improvi- 
dent it  was  to  part  with  fo  powerful  a  mediator. 

That  a  fufpenfion  of  the  exercife  of  the  power  af- 
fumed  by  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies,  being 
cxprefsly  made  commenfurate  with  the  continuance 
of  their  gifts,  thefe  muft  be  perpetual,  to  make 
that  fo :  w^hereas  no  experience  has  Ihown,  that  a 
gift  of  perpetual  revenue  feclires  a  perpetual  return 
of  kind  difpolition.  On  the  contraryj  the  Parlia- 
ment itfelf,  wifely  attentive  to  this  obfervation,  is 
in  the  eftabliihed  practice  of  granting  fupplies  from 
year  to  year  only. 

Though  defirous,  and  determined  tot  confider  in 
the  moft  difpaflionate  view  every  feeming  advance 
towards  a  reconciliation,  made  by  the  Britilh  Par- 
liament, they  Itill  entreated  their  brethren  of  Britain 
to  reflect,  that  had  even  acceptable  terms  been  prof- 
fered to  the  Colonies,  propofals  that  came  accom- 
panied with  fleets  and  armies,  feemed  addrefTed  to 
their  fears,  rather  than  to  their  freedom.  With 
what  patience  v/ould  Britons  receive  articles  of  treaty 
from  any  power  upon  earth,  when  borne  on  the 
point  of  a  bayonet  by  military  plenipotentiaries  ? 

They  thought  it  unequitable,  that  the  Colonies 
ihould  be  required  to  oblige  themfelves  to  other 
contributions  than  thofe  which  Great  Britain  receiv- 
ed from  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  This,  of  itfelf, 
was  laying  them  under  a  heavy  contribution.  To 
demand  therefore  additional  aids  in  the  form  of  a 
tax,  was  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  pro- 
portion. 

If  they  were  to  contribute  an  equal  fhare  of  taxes 
with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  they  ought,  of  rea- 
fon,  to  enjoy  equally  with  them  free  commerce 
with  the  whole  world.  But  while  the  reftridlions 
wpon  their  trade  excluded  them  from  the  refources 

of 
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of  wealth,  was  it  juft  they  fhould  bear  all  other 
burdens  equally  with  thofe  to  whom  every  refourcc 
is  open. 

They  did  not  think  the  Britifh  Parliament  had 
any  right  to  intermeddle  with  their  proviiions  for 
the  fupport  of  civil  government,  or  adminift ration 
of  juflice.  The  proviiions  they  had  made  were 
fuch  as  pieafed  themfelves,  and  were  agreeable  to 
their  own  circumitances  :  they  anfwered  the  fub- 
ftantial  purpofes  of  government,  and  of  juflice  ;  and 
other  purpofes  than  thefe  fhould  not  be  anfwered. 
They  did  not  mean  that  their  people  ihould  be  bur- 
thened  with  opprellive  taxes,  to  provide  linecures 
for  the  idle  or  corrupt,  under  colour  of  providing 
for  a  civil  lift.  While  Parliament  purfued  their  plan 
of  civil  government  within  their  own  jurifdidtion, 
they  hoped  alfo  to  purfue  theirs  without  molef- 
tation. 

They  objected  to  the  propofals  made  to  them,  as 
implying  only  a  fufpenfion  of  the  mode,  but  not  a 
renunciation  of  the  right  to  tax  them  ;  neither  did 
they  imply  any  offer  to  repeal  the  late  adts  of  Par- 
liament fo  offenfive  to  the  Colonies ;  on  the  con- 
trary, while  holding  out  thefe  propofals  to  them. 
Parliament  was  adually  pafling  other  adls  equally 
obnoxious. 

Great  Britain,  in  their  opinion,  flill  claimed, 
upon  the  whole,  a  right  of  demanding  from  the 
Colonies  whatever  fhe  thought  proper  ;  and  of  tax- 
ing them  to  the  full  amount,  if  they  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  demand.  But  what  was  a  claim  of  far 
•higher  importance,  fhe  challenged  a  right  to  alter 
their  very  charters. 

They  were  perfuaded,  that  when  the  impartial 
world  refledled  on  the  rapid  fuccefTion  of  injuries, 
which,  during  the  courfe  of  ten  years,  had  been 
aimed  at  the  Colonies,  when  it  reviewed  the  pacific 
and  refpcdtful  expoflulations,  which,  during  that 

whole 
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whole  time,  were  the  fole  arms  they  oppofed  t6 
them ;  when  it  obferved  that  their  complaints  were 
either  not  heard  at  all,  or  aafvvered  with  new  pro-* 
vocations  ;  when  it  recoUedted  the  declaration  that 
Britain  Ihould  riot  treat  whh  America  till  fhe  had 
brought  her  to  her  feet ;  when  it  conlidered  the 
fentiments  of  enmity  publicly  exprefled  and  avowed 
in  Parliament  againft  the  Colonies ;  when  it  viewed 
the  large  armaments  that  invaded  them,  and  the 
hoililities  actually  carrying  on  againft  them  ;  when 
thefe  things  v\^ere  laid  together,  and  duly  weighed, 
could  the  world  call  them  unreafonable,  or  hefitate 
to  believe  them  juftifiable  in  their  reiiftance  ? 

At  the  time  when  the  Congrefs  drew  up  this  an- 
fwer  to  the  conciliatory  motion,  their  affairs  wore  a 
profperous  afped:.  The  Royal  army  had,  ever  iince 
the  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill,  been  blockaded  in  Bof- 
tcn  :  death  and  iilnefs  had  confiderably  weakened 
its  ftrength  ;  and  the  great  fuperiority  in  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  rendered  it  im])rudent  to  attack  them  ■ 
in  the  very  llrong  pofition  they  were  in,  till  frefh 
fuccours  arrived  from  Britain. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  were  daily  m- 
creafmg  in  ftrength,  and  acquiring  experience  :-^ 
the  v/hole  country  lay  before  them  ;  and  provifions 
were  cheap  and  plenty  every  where.  All  poftible 
encouragements  were  given  to  thofe  who  took  up 
arms  ;  and,  at  prefent,  the  fervlce  w^as  eafy  from 
the  little  force  that  Britain  pofteffed  in  America. 

All  thefe  circumftances  emboldened  Congrefs  to 
tieclare  its  fentiments  to  the  world  without  any 
further  reftraint.  They  thought  it  necefiary  to 
affume  a  ftile  of  firmnefs  and  decifion  on  this  occa- 
lion,  in  or,der  to  forward  the  fpirit  of  activity  and 
enterprize  wdiich  was  exerting  itfelf  fo  diffuftvely 
among  all  clafles,  and  to  which  was  due  that  fuc- 
cefs  in  feveral  undertakings,  which  partly  induced 

Congrefs 
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Congrefs  to  behave  fo  refolutely  on  this  particular 
emergency. 

They  had  now  formed  themfelves  into  a  regular 
train  of  government :  hoflilities  having  put  an  en- 
tire end  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  they  were 
acknowledged  every  where,  and  confidered  them- 
felves of  courfe,  as  lawfully  invefted  with  the  power 
of  the  ftate. 

The  diifentions  prevailing  in  Georgia,  had  hi- 
therto prevented  that  Colony  from  acceding  to  the 
general  union.  A  powerful  party  fubfilled  there  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain,  and  long  prevented  its 
antagonifts  from  carrying  their  Ichemes  into  execu- 
tion, with  the  fame  facility  as  in  the  other  Pro- 
vinces ;  but  it  was  at  length  overpowered  by  a  ma- 
jority, that  increafed  in  a  ihort  time  fo  confiderably 
as  to  bear  down  all  oppofition. 

A  Provincial  Congrefs  aflembled  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  which  adopted,  in  their  fulleft  extent,  all  the 
determinations  that  had  been  taken  by  the  general 
Congrefs  of  the  prefent,  and  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Deputies  were  appointed  to  repair  to  Congrefs^ 
and  to  notify  their  deiire  to  join  the  confederacy  : 
they  declared,  that  notwithftanding  the  adts  of  Par- 
liament which  affedted  the  other  Colonies  in  fo  op- 
preffive  a  mannef^  had  not  been  extended  to  them, 
they  viewed  that  omifiion  rather  as  a  flight  thaii  a 
favour,  and  were  too  well  convinced  of  the  juflice 
of  the  claims  of  America,  and  the  propriety  of  all 
the  colonies  uniting  in  one  body  on  this  critical  oc- 
cafion,  to  remain  feparate  from  them,  while  invited 
by  fo  many  motives* 

To  tread,  with  perfe(5l  uniformity,  in  the  fteps 
of  the  othef  Colonies,  they  framed  a  petition  to  the 
King,  containing  reprefentations  and  renionftrances 
fimilar  to  thofe  that  had  already  been  tranfmitted  to 
Britain  from  the  other  Colonies* 
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B}'  this  acceflion  the  Congrefs  faw  itfelf  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Engliih  Colonies  of  confequence 
throughout  the  continent,  from  the  limits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  to  thofe  of  Florida ;  neither  of  thefe,  from 
various  caufes,  had  it  either  in  their  inclination  any- 
more than  their  power,  to  join  the  American  alli- 
ance. ^  But  their  fituation  and  circumitances  were 
fuch,  that  as  no  benefits  could  be  expected  from 
them,  {o  very  little  detriment  was  apprehended. 

As  troops  were  continually  raifing  and  training 
in  every  Colony,  it  was  now  deemed  expedient  to 
unite  them  more  effedtually  together^  by  placing 
them  under  one  head.  To  this  intent  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  a  General  ihould  be  appointed  to  the 
fupreme  command  of  all  the  forces  that  Ihould  be 
raifed  throughout  the  continent. 

Before  fuch  a  refolution  v/as  taken,  the  eyes  of  all 
Anierica  were  fixed  upon  a  man  whofe  character 
and  fitnefs  for  fo  important  and  arduous  a  fituation. 
Was  probably  the  chief  motive  that  induced  the 
Congrefs  to  declare  it  expedient  and  necefifary. 

This  perfon  was  Gearge  Wafhington,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  througho^ut  the  whole  continent  for 
his  gallant  behaviour  during  the  lail  war.  He  had, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  difplayed  a  military  ge- 
nius that  recommended  him  ta  the  peculiar  notice 
of  thofe  who  were  competent  judges.  His  modefly 
was  equal  to  his  merit,  and  his  difintereflednefs  no 
iefs  confpicuous. 

He  was  appointed,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  Congrefs,  Captain  General,  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  army,  with  as  ample  a  fa- 
lary  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  beitow,  and  with  a 
very  extenfive  degree  of  authority. 

After  accepting  of  their  nomination  with  un- 
feigned reludlance,  he  generoufiy  declined  all  pe- 
cuniary emoluments.  He  earneilly  defired  every 
perfon  prefent  to  remember  that  he  acknowledged 

himfelf 
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himfelf  unequal  to  fo  momentous  a  charge,  and  that 
he  undertook  it  folely  in  compliance  with  their  poll- 
tlve  requeft* 

No  appointment  could  have  been  more  popular* 
Exclufive  of  his  perfonal  abilities,  he  pofleli'ed  an 
affluent  fortune,  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  polite  and 
hofpitable  manner.  His  difpolition  was  friendly  and 
affable,  and  his  behaviour  decent  and  becoming  a 
man  of  rank.  All  thefe  circumftances  contributed 
to  render  him  very  much  beloved  among  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  highly  refpedied  by  the  public. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  the  reputation  he  had 
juftly  obtained  by  thefe  various  qualifications,  that 
he  was  called,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people,  to 
the  important  employment  that  was  now  conferred 
upon  him.  It  was  not  only  in  Virginia,  his  native 
country,  that  he  flood  fo  high  in  the  general  elleem ; 
his  popularity  was  not  lefs  in  the  other  Provinces, 
thofe  of  New  England  efpecially ;  and  it  was,  at 
their  particular  application^  that  he  was  now  raifed 
to  the  fupreme  command. 

The  mo  ft  fortunate  circumflance  attending  his 
eled:ion  to  this  office,  was,  that  contrary  to  what 
ufually  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  it  v/as  accompanied 
with  no  competition,  and  followed  by  no  envy.  It 
produced  univerfal  fatisfadion.  Every  one  voted 
him,  as  it  were,  the  fittefl  man  that  could  be  found 
in  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  their  expec- 
tations, and  fixing  their  confidence. 

To  fpeak  impartially,  he  fully  anfwered  every 
hope  they  had  formed.  In  the  courfe  of  an  ardu- 
ous war,  and  in  the  midfl  of  frequent  and  fevere 
trials,  he  completely  juftified  the  opinion  the  world 
had  entertained  of  his  valour,  condud:,  and  per- 
feverance. 

The  appointment  of  General  Wafhington  was 
attended  with  other  promotions  : — Horace  Gates, 
and    Charles    Lee,    two    Englifli    officers,    much. 

Z  %.  efteemed 
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efteemed  in  the  military  line,  were  chofen,  the  firft 
Adjutant  General,  the  fecond  Major  General.  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  Putnam, 
American  officers  of  known  bravery  and  experience, 
were  nominated  Major  Generals. 

To  thefe  were  added  eight  Brigadier  Generals  :— 
their  names  were,  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, David  Woofter,  William  Heath,  Jofeph 
Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel 
Green.  They  were  all  men  of  undoubted  courage 
and  capacity  in  their  profeffion. 

A  very  fufficient  and  comfortable  fubfiftence  was 
alfo  provided  for  the  officers  and  foldiers  in  the 
army,  and  every  care  taken  to  remove  all  occafions 
of  complaint  on  that  quarter. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  General  Wafhington 
repaired  to  the  camp  before  Boilon,  in  order  to  af- 
fume  the  command  of  the  army  that  invefled  it. 
He  was  accompanied  by  General  Lee.  In  every 
place  through  which  they  pafled  on  their  journey, 
they  were  received  with  every  demonftration  of  re-» 
fped:.  They  were  efcorted  by  numbers  of  gentle- 
men, who  had  formed  themfelves  into  companies 
of  volunteers,  and  honoured  with  public  addreiTes 
from  the  Provincial  Congrefs  of  New  York,  and 
that  of  MalFachufet. 

The  general  Congrefs  itfelf  had  given,  as  it  were, 
the  fignal  in  what  manner  they  expedied  the  man 
they  had  chofen,  to  (land  at  the  head  of  the  union, 
lliould  be  treated.  The  day  following  his  appoint- 
ment, they  refolved  unanimoufly,  in  a  full  meeting, 
and  in  terms  of  great  attachment  and  refpedl,  that 
having  eledled  him  to  the  conmiand  of  the  forces 
employed  in  the  maintenance  and  prefervation  of 
American  liberty,  they  would  affifl  and  adhere  to 
him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  defence  of 
ih'jLt  caufe. 

This 
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This  fplrit  of  unanimity  and  refolution  was  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  Colonies,  in  a  degree  that  was 
never  exceeded  either  in  modern  or  ancient  times. 
It  produced  the  moil  extraordinary  and  wonderful 
effedls.  Perfons  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  were  now 
totally  taken  up  with  martial  occupations  and  ideas. 
Gentlemen  of  birth  and  affluence,  mixed  familiarly 
in  the  ranks  with  the  common  men,  and  went  chear- 
fully  through  the  fame  duties  and  fatigue. 

At  this  memorable  period,  religious  prejudices 
themfelves  gave  way  to  the  enthufiafm  of  patrio- 
tifm.  The  meek  and  paffive  tenets  of  the  Quaker 
perfuafion,  could  not  prevent  -many  of  their  youth 
from  entering  into  military  affociations,  and  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  war. 

The  number  of  men  actually  in  arms  at  this  time 
throughout  the  continent,  was  certainly  very  con- 
fiderable  :  almoft  all  men,  indeed,  that  were  able 
to  bear  arms,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  acquire  the 
life  of  them  by  conftant  pradlice  and  exercife,  fo  far 
as  the  indifpenfible  calls  of  their  profeffions  would 
permit  them-  Every  day  produced  freih  proofs  of 
the  warmth  and  eagernefs  of  all  individuals  to  con- 
cur in  this  military  fpirit. 

Among  other  particulars,  one  happened  very 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia :— A  fet  of  men  afTo-ciated,  and 
formed  a  body,  which,  from  its  being  compofcd  of 
elderly  people,  was  denominated  the  Old  Men's 
company.  It  confifled  of  about  fourfcnre  men,  all 
of  them  German  emigrants,  who  had  ferved  in  re- 
gular armies,  either  in  Germany,  or  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  man  whom  they  appointed  to  lead  them  to 
the  field,  on  the  firft  day  of  their  mufler,  was  near 
one  hundred  years  of  age.  He  had  been  forty  years 
in  the  military  line,  and  had  been  prefent  in  feven- 
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teen  pitched  battles.  The  drummer  was  eighty- 
•Toiir. 

.  In  place  of  a  cockade  in  their  hats,  they  wore  a 
black  crape,  to  denote  their  concern  at  thofe  unfor- 
tunate caufes  that  compelled  them,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  to  refume  the  profeflion  of  arms,  in  order 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  a  country  which  had  afford- 
ed them  a  retreat  from  the  oppreffion  which  had 
forced  them  to  abandon  their  own. 

The  very  women  became  defirous,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  to  iignaiize  the  zeal  th.y  felt  in  their  coun- 
try's caufe.  At  a  meeting  of  the  gentlewomen  be- 
longing to  the  county  of  Briftol,  in  Penfyivania, 
they  made  a  large  colledtion  of  money,  to  fit  out  a 
regiment  railing  there,  and  wrought  a  magniiicent 
fuitof  colours  for  their  ufe,  with  devices  and  mottos 
of  their  own  compofmg.  The  gentlewoman  who 
was  appointed  by  the  others  to  prefent  them  in  their 
name  to  the  regiment,  made  a  very  gallant  and  fpi- 
rited  fpeech  on  that  occalion,  which  ihe  concluded 
by  giving  it  in  charge  to  the  officers  and  foldiers, 
never  to  defert  the  colours  of  the  ladies,  if  they  ever 
wilhed  that  the  ladies  fhould  liil  under  their  ban- 
ners. 

Inilances  of  this  nature,  though  of  little  im.por- 
tance  in  themfelves,  ferve,  however,  to  denote  the 
general  difpoiition  of  a  people.  Thefe  inftances  were 
numerous  in  every  part  of  America,  and  effcdu- 
ally  contributed  to  keep  up  and  increafe  the  fpirit 
of  independence,  and  the  determination  to  face- all 
dangers  in  fupport  of  the  common  caufe. 

What  affifted  no  lefs,  perhaps,  in  fortifying  this 
difpofition,  and  animating  all  clalies  to  emulate  each 
other  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  was  the  praifes 
bellowed  on  thofe  that  had  fallen  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill.  Both  thefe  engagements  were  be- 
com.e  topics  of  univerfal  attention  :  every  particu- 
lar relating  to  them,  and  every  incident  that  had  be- 
I  lieu 
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fallen  the  Americans  upon  each  of  thofe  days,  was 
dwelt  upon  with  uncommon  earneflnefs  and  avidity. 
Thofe  who  had  fallen  were  commemorated  with  un- 
ceaiing  appiaufe,  and  their  names  were  ranked 
among  thofe  of  the  braveft  and  mofl  illuftrious  pa- 


triots. 


The  prints  and  publications  of  the  time,  re- 
founded,  as  it  were,  with  the  glory  they  had  ac- 
quired for  their  country.  The  moil  elaborate  eulo- 
giums  were  penned  in  their  honour ;  and  whoever 
Had  expired  with  arms  in  his  hands,  was  rewarded 
with  every  expreffion  of  gratitude  that  could  be  paid 
to  his  memory. 

Among  the  fubjcdis  of  this  kind  that  exercifed 
the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  the  Americans,  the  death 
of  Warren  was  the  principal : — He  was  extolled  as 
the  Hamden  of  his  day,  and  propofed  as  the  moil 
accompliilied  model  of  imitation,  to  all  who,  like 
him,  were  ready  to  devote  themfelves  for  the 
public. 

A  pathetic  encomium  of  him  was  publiflied  at 
Philadelphia. — Its  language  and  imagery  were  bold 
and  fpirited  in  the  extreme. — '^  He  is  not  dead," 
faid  this  encomium ;  "  fo  excellent  a  citizen,  fo 
worthy  a  man,  can  never  die.  His  memory  will  be 
everlailingly  prefent,  everlaftingly  dear  to  all  men 
of  principle, — to  all  lovers  of  their  country.  In  the 
Ihort  period  of  thirty-three  years  of  life,  he  dif- 
played  the  abilities  of  aflatefman,  the  qualifications 
of  a  fenator,  the  foul  of  a  hero  ! — All  you  that  are 
interefled  in  the  caufe  for  which  he  bled,  approach 
his  bleeding  remains,  wafh  his  honourable  wounds 
with  your  tears,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
lifelefs  bod}v  fallen  to  your  homes,  and  there  teach 
your  children  to  detell  the  deeds  of  tyranny  :  lay 
before  them  the  horrid  fcene  you  have  beheld ;  let 
their  hair  Hand  on  end  ;  let  their  eyes  fparkle  with 
fire  ;  let  refentm.ent  kindle  every  feature ;  let  their 
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lips  vent  threats  and  indignation  ; — then — -then— ^ 
put  arms  into  their  hands,  fend  them  to  battle,  and 
let  your  laft  injunction  be,  to  return  victorious,  or 
to  die  like  Warren !" 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Americans  at  this 
time,  and  fuch  the  means  emploj^ed  to  cherilh  and 
confirm  it.  Thofe  who  confulted  experience,  fore- 
boded, from  the  examples  of  paft  ages,  that  the  re- 
iiflance  of  fuch  men  would  be  formidable  and  def- 
perate  to  the  laft,  and  would  prove  highly  difficult, 
if  poffible,  to  overcorne. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.       XIV. 

TranfaBions  in  Canada, — Cbamble,  St.  John,  Mon- 
treal, taken  by  the  Americans  — ^.ebec  attacked  by 
Generals  Arnold  and  Montgomery. 

1775- 

THE  profpedt  of  affairs  in  America  began  now 
to  afford  a  variety  of  ideas  to  the  political 
part  of  the  world.  They  faw  a  people  who  had 
long  moved  in  a  fecondary  light,  alTuming  a  power 
of  which  the  augmentation  was  daily  becoming 
more  rapid.  Inftead  of  an  humble  and  habitual 
fubferviency  to  the  views  of  that  ftate  from  which 
they  derived  their  origin,  they  now  took  upon  them- 
felves  to  diredt  their  own  motions  ;  and  not  only  to 
differ  in  opinion,  but  to  oppofe  all  its  commands, 
and  bid  open  defiance  to  its  authority. 

They  beheld  them  advancing  fpeedily  to  the 
completion  of  the  defign  they  had  formed  of  efla- 
bliihing  a  fyftem  of  government  totally  repugnant 
to  the  ideas  of  the  parent  ftate  ;  but  what  was  more 
alarming  to  thofe  who  refled-ed  upon  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  of  men  to  enlarge  their  views  in  proportion 
to  their  fucceffes,  they  clearly  perceived,  that  hav- 
ing attained  this  primary  object,  they  would  extend 
their  defires  ftill  farther ;  efpecially  when  they  had 
tried  their  own  ftrength,  and  found  themfelves  able 
to  maintain  their  ground  againft  all  foreign  in- 
vafion. 

Whether  thefe  ideas  began  early  to  operate 
among  the  leading  perfons  in  America,  may  be  a 
matter  of  fome  doubt ;  but  that  they  fhould  very 
foon  prefent  themfelves  to  their  minds,  can  hardly 
be  called  in  quefton,  when  it  is  confidered  that  they 

had 
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had  the  precedents  of  fo  many  ages  before  them, 
and  that  ambition  quickly  takes  polTeihon  of  men 
who  happen  to  fucceed  in  the  beginning  of  any  great 
enterprize. 

The  undertaking  which  the  people  of  America 
had  hril  in  contemplation,  was  to  afcertain  beyond 
the  power  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  the  right  of  levying  taxes  upon  themfelves : 
they  viewed  the  excluiive  exercife  of  this  right,  free 
from  all  extraneous  interference,  in  the  fame  light 
as  the  Britilh  Parliament  views  its  own  priviledge 
of  railing  money  independently  of  the  Crown. 

Great  Britain  appeared  to  the  Americans,  to  Hand 
in  the  fime  relation  to  them,  as  its  Monarch  does 
in  refpcdt  to  the  Pirliament.  His  power  is  bounded 
by  that  great  barrier  of  liberty,  the  priviledge  of 
granting  money.  While  this  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  their  freedom  refts  on  a  fecure  foun- 
dation ;  the  moment  it  is  violated,  their  liberty  is 
in  danger. 

In  the  fame  manner  America,  in  order  to  be  ilikd 
a  free  country,  mud:  alio  enjoy  the  exclufive  prero- 
gative of  im poling  taxes  upon  its  own  inhabitants. 
Otherv>'ife  it  would  be  in  the  fame  condition  as  the 
Parliament,  were  this  affembly  fubjed:ed  to  arbi- 
trary exatlions  from  the  Crown. 

Whether  tliis  reprefentation  was  well  founded  or 
not,  Great  Britain  did  not  think  proper  to  admit 
of  it.  The  contefl  was  now,  therefore,  whofe  de- 
cifion  fhould  ftand  good,  that  of  Parliament,  or  that 
of  the  Congrefs. 

.  It  was  certainly  a  bold  attempt  to  endeavour,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  invalidate  the  decrees  of  fo  potent 
and  formidable  a  body  of  men  as  the  Britiih  I'arlia- 
ment ;  certain  it  was,  however,  that  hitherto  the 
refiftance  of  America  had  been  fuccefsful. 

Britain  now  plainly  difcovcred  that  no  common 
exertions  would  fuffice  to  bring  her  with  honour 

out 
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out  of  this  quarrel.'  She  now  began  to  behold  it 
in  a  far  more  ferious  light  than  it  had  appeared  at 
firil ;  but  her  fpirit  was  too  great  to  bend  beneath 
the  prolped  of  danger.  She  had  fo  often  been  ufed 
to  contend  with  the  greateft  difficulties,  that  flie 
hoped  this  unexpedted  one,  though  it  might 
involve  her  in  a  violent  jftruggle,  ilill  would, 
like  many  others,  add  to  her  glory  by  furmount- 
ing  it. 

Though  reconciliation  was  proferred  by  Ame- 
rica, the  terms,  inftead  of  according  with  thofe  fhe 
had  already  offered,  were  diametrically  the  reverfe. 
To  offer  a  reconciliation  of  this  kind  fne  viewed  -as 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  this  mind,  her  pride  was 
too  great  to  fubmit  to. the  didates  of  her  inferior, 
and  no  fufferings  or  diilreffes  appeared  fo  mortifying 
as  fuch  a  lubmiffion. 

America  was,  on  the  other  hand,  obftinately  de- 
termined to  refufe  the  conditions  tendered  by  Great 
Britain  ;  and  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  her  own.  By 
this  determination  fhe  feemed  indifferent  which  of 
the  two  Britain  would  make  choice  of,  peace  or 
war  ;  preferring  the  latter,  rather  than  relign  her- 
fclf  to  the  difcretion  of  an  opponent. 

It  v/as  not  that  llie  apprehended  any  feverities  for 
what  was  pail  :  flie  was  confcious  that  Britain 
would,  for  its  own  fake,  treat  her  with  mildnefs 
and  lenity  :  harihnefs  would  only  tend  to  renew 
and  embitter  the  quarrel.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  her  fpirit  was  equal  to  that  of  her  parent 
ilate.  She  thought  herfelf  entitled  to  all  the 
demands  ilie  made  :  they  were  conceffions,  in- 
deed, on  the  part  of  Britain  ;  but  they  were  found- 
ed ^on  the  clcareft  equity,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  difgraceful  to  them  by  whom  they  were  made  : 
-•they  were  an  ad  of  jullice,  and  not  of  humiliation, 
«=i— Such  was  the  perfuaiion  of  America, 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  refpec- 
tive  tempers  of  the  Englifh  and  of  the  Americans, 
never  hefitated  in  pronouncing  that  the  conteft 
would  be  the  mofl  ferious  and  interefting  that  Eng- 
land ever  knew,  fince  Ihe  firft  begaa  to  affert  her 
own  rights  againil:  abiolute  power. 

It  was  long  before  people  in  this  ifland  could  be 
perfujded,  that  this  unhapp}^  quarrel  would  be  at- 
tended with  any  efFulion  of  blood.  It  was  with  the 
utmoftaiTonlihment  that  numbers  of  the  moll  fenliblc 
and  enlightened  men  in  this  country,  received  the 
news  that  the  Americans  had  dared  to  face  the  Bri- 
tifh  military  at  Lexington,  and  had  made  fo  terri- 
ble a  flaughter  of  them  at  Bunker's  Hill. 

But  this  aflonifhment  was  mixed  with  an  anger 
and  indignation  that  inflamed  people's  minds  with 
refentment,  inftead  of  cauling  the  leaft  apprehen- 
iion.  Such,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  character 
of  the  Britilh  nation:  difficulties  and  perils  have 
always  ferved  to  rouze  inftead  of  depreffing  its  na- 
tive fpirit  and  refolution. 

Fluihed  in  the  mean  time  with  the  fuccefsful  ap- 
pi^arance  of  their  affairs,  the  Americans  were  ex- 
erting their  acflivity  in  improving  every  advantage 
ihey  had  gained.  They  now  faw  the  whole  conti- 
tincnt,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  entirely  in 
their  own  pofTeflion.  They  looked  upon  the  troops 
at  Bollon  to  be  in  fuch  a  condition,  as  rather  to  wilh 
for  a  releafe  from  their  fulferings,  by  being  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  that  town  unmolelled,  than  as 
inclined,  or  able,  to  venture  an  attack  upon  the 
powerful  army  that  furrounded  them. 

In  this  profperous  flate  of  their  circumftances, 
they  now  determined  to  confine  themfelves  no  longer 
to  defenfive  me^fures.  Calling  their  eyes  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  Britilh  empire  in  America,  that 
lay  moft  open  to  an  hollile  attempt,  and  from 
wher«ce^  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  they  Ihould  derive  moll; 
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benefit,  as  well  as  reputation,  Canada,  now  called 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  appeared  the  mofl  likely 
to  anfwer  their  wilhes  and  expectations. 

It  was  indeed  inhabited  by  a  people  who  had  long 
been  their  natural  enemies ;  but  conquefl  and  habit 
had  now  for  a  feries  of  years  familiarized  them  to 
the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  English*  Though  of 
a  different  religion,  the  mild  and  tolerant  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  Britifh  government  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, had  entirely  quieted  all  appreheniions  on  that 
account.  They  had  too,  during  a  long  fpace,  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  an  eafy  and  equitable  fyftem 
of  ruling,  and  began  to  feel  an  attachment  to  it, 
founded  on  the  bell  of  reafons,  the  benefits  and  do- 
meflic  happinefs  it  had  procured  them.  Though 
averfe  to  broils,  and  willing  to  obey  without  mur- 
mur, they  plainly  perceived  that  the  late  regula- 
tions introduced  among  them,  were  intended  to 
render  their  Province  totally  dependent  on  the  mi- 
niflry,  and  to  make  the  inhabitants  fubfervient  to 
its  defigns  againft  the  Engliih  Colonies. 

Though  the  rkrgy  and  the  noblefle  were  in  the  m-r 
tereft  of  the  miniftry  ;  it  was  far  otherwife  among  the 
inferior  orders.  They  were  almofl  to  a  man  difpleafed 
with  the  acceffion  of  authority  accruing  to  their  fu- 
periors  in  confequence  of  the  ad:  lately  paiTed.  They 
remembered  with  what  haug-htinefs  thefe  had  com- 
ported  themfelves  in  former  days,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  France.  They  did  not  therefore  wifh 
for  a  return  of  that  dependence  and  valialage  under 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  people  had  fo  long 
been  kept,  to  the  great  ia:ipoveril]iment  and  oppref- 
iion  of  the  community,  and  the  evident  obilrudlioii 
of  the  general  profperity  of  the  Province. 

The  number  of  individuals  who  had  removed 
from  the  Colonies  into  that  Province,  and  the  many 
others  who  had  gone  over  to  it  from  Britain,  had 
powerfully  contributed    to   con  firm  thofe  difpofi- 
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tions  in  the  French  inhabitants.  The  late  fubver- 
fion  of  the  Englifn  laws,  was  confidered  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  fettlers  as  an  ad;  utterly  unjuflifiable.  As  long- 
ciiftom  emboldened  theie  to  fpeak  their  minds  with 
uncontroulable  freedom,  they  reprefented  to  the 
Canadians  that  they  were  treated  in  the  mod  unwar- 
rantable manner,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means 
bound  to  fubmit  to  the  new  forms  of  adminiftration 
framed  for  them  by  Parliament,  as  th'ey  w^re 
totally  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  conili- 
tution,  and  abfolutely  illegal. 

They  further  reprefented  this  a6t  as  founded  on 
falfehood  and  deception  :  it  was  obtained  by  their 
fecret  enemies,  the  noblelTe,  who  had  bafely  made 
ufe  of  their  name,  to  induce  the  Britifh  miniftry  to 
procure  the  paffing  of  it,  as  an  acceptable  deed  to 
the  generality  of  the  Canadians. 

This  unworthy  and  furreptitious  manner  of  ill- 
treating  their  countrym.en,  ought  therefore  to  be 
refented,  if  the  community  meant  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  that  tyranny  which  they  had  fo  long 
endured,  and  fruitlefsly  complained  of,  till  kind 
fortune  placed  them  under  the  influence  of  an 
Englifh  government,  the  fpirit  of  which  did  not  al- 
low any  part  of  the  community  to  opprefs  the  other. 
But  this  oppreffion  would  now  return,  and  be  felt 
more  heavily  than  before,  if  they  did  not  unite  in 
defence  of  their  jufl  and  natural  rights,  and  manfully 
refifl  all  fpecies  of  tyranny. 

With  fpecches  and  reprefentations  of  this  kind 
did  the  opponents  of  mlnifiry  in  Canada  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people  againfl  the  meafures  propofed 
by  government  in  the  planning  of  the  Quebec  a(5t. 
Nor  were  iniinuation's  w^anting  at  the  fame  time, 
from  thofc  who  fecretly  wifhed  well  to  the  Colonies, 
how  fair  an  opportunity  the  Canadians  had  at  this 
prefent  time  to  emancipate  themfelves  wholly  from 
the  ibackles  impofed  on  them  by  that  ad.     Were 
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tliey  now  to  hearken  to  the  friendly  advice  contain- 
ed in  the  addreiTes  made  to  them  by  Congrefs,  they 
need  never  after  apprehend  ill-ufage  from  Britain^ 
or  any  other  power,  and  would  at  once  provide  for 
an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  domeilic  tranqui- 
lity and  happinefs. 

The  Congrefs  was  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the 
difcontents  of  the  Canadians,  and  of  their  averfe- 
nefs  toadt  againfl  the  Colonies  :  they  knew  that  the 
Britiih  fettlers  in  that  Province  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, inclined  to  favour  them,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  fafety  to  themfelves  ;  and  that  what  chief- 
ly retained  them  in  obedience  under' the  new  fyf- 
tem  of  government,  was  their  inability  to  refiil  it. 

They  refledied,  at  the  fame  time,  that  unlefs  the 
intent  of 'that  ^di  v^as  obiVmdled  by  an  early  oppo- 
iition,  it  would  operate  in  a  very  fatal  manner  to 
their  interefts.  Its  profefled  and  avowed  purpofe 
was  to  arm  Canada  againfl  the  Colonies.  Withfuch 
a  manifeft  intimation  of  the  danger  with  which  they 
w^ere  threatened,  they  Vv^ould  ttand  inexcufable  ta 
their  conflituents,  if  they  negledied  any  pradicable 
means  of  warding  off  fo  terrible  a  blow. 

The  only  means  by  which  to  prevent  it,  was  ob- 
vioufly  by  ftriking  the  iirft  blow  themfelves,  and 
making  a  vigorous  attack  upon  that  very  quarter, 
while  yet  deilitute  of  a  power  fufficient  to  refill  a 
fudden  and  fpirited  impreffion. 

The  fuccefs  they  had  met  wdth  at  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga,  had  already  paved  the  way  to  an 
enterprize  of  this  nature.  They  had,  by  taking 
them,  broken  down  the  fences,  that  guarded  the  fron- 
tiers of  Canada,  and  were  now  at  liberty  to  enter, 
and  contend  on  equal  grourid  with  the  fmall  number 
of  troops  remaining  for  its  defence. 

They  were  duly  fenfible,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
by  taking  fo  bold  a  flep,  they  changed  at  once  the 
whole  nature  of  the  war.     From  defeniive  on  their 
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part,  it  tlien  became  offciifive,  and  fubjedled  theni 
henceforward s  to  the  imputation  of  being  the  ag^ 
greflbrs  in  this  unfortunate  quarrel :  many  who  be- 
tore  fuch  an  attempt  had  warmly  efpoufcd  their 
caufe  in  Britain,  would  probably  be  offended  at  this 
meafure,  and  tax  them  with  heightening  the  fury^ 
and  increaling  the  mifchiefs  occafioned  by  this 
difpute. 

Tney  were  fully  aware,  that  the  principles  of  re* 
liftance,  fo  far  as  they  had  hitherto  adopted  them, 
far  from  being  condemned  by  the  Britifh  nation, 
were,  on  the  contrary,  abetted,  and  ilrongly  jufti- 
fied  by  a  very  coniiderable  party,  equal  at  lead,  if 
not  fuperior  in  number,  to  that  which  approved  of 
the  meafures  carried  on  againft  them.  It  might  not, 
therefore,  be  prudent  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
lofs  of  this  good-will  and  favourable  inclination  to 
them  among  their  Englifh  brethren,  which  mighty 
on  a  future  opportunity,  prove  highly  ferviceable 
in  their  caufe. 

Thefe  reflexions,  which  were  juflly  founded, 
occafioned  them  to  weigh  with  great  deliberationf 
the  probable  confequences  that  might  rcfult  from 
embracing  or  declining  fo  daring  a  meafure.  The 
difpleafure  it  might  create  in  England  was  undoubt- 
edly a  difagreeable  circumflance ;  the  Americans 
ouo;ht  ferioufly  to  endeavour  to  preferve  the  good 
opinion  and  friendfhip  of  the  Englifh  nation  :  it  was 
a  defirable  objed:  at  all  times,  but  more  particular- 
ly in  the  prefent  jundlure.  But  flill  the  preferva- 
tion  of  themfelves  was  an  objedl  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. The  afliftance  they  had  looked  for  in 
England  had  failed  them.  Much  eloquence  had 
been  difplayed  in  Parliament  in  the  fupport  of  their 
caufe ;  petitions  and  remonitrances  had  been  pre- 
fented  in  their  behalf,  and  they  had  every  reafon  to 
think  that  their  conduct  and  principles  were  appro- 
ved by  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
2  '        th-e 
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the  people  in  Britain.  But  it  was  plain  that  thefe 
indications  of  amity  to  them  were  all  they  were  to 
expedt.  A  variety  of  caufes  would  prevent  any 
fuch  affiflance  to  them  from  Britain  as  they  now 
flood  in  moft  need  of.  It  would  therefore  be  unwife 
to  abilain  from  purfuuig  any  meafure,  however  un- 
common and  unprecedented,  merely  from  the  appre- 
henlion  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Englifh.  If  they 
fincerely  wifhed  the  Americans  to  profper  in  their 
proceedings,  they  would  rejoice  at  any  fuccelTes 
they  might  obtain  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  from  a 
lukewarmnefs,  or  ignorance  of  the  neceffity  of  ta- 
king the  moil  refolute  meafures,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land Ihould  condemn  them  for  fuch  an  enterprize, 
it  were  better  to  incur  their  difapprobation^  than 
to  hazard  the  fafety  of  America  by  an  untimely 
complaifance,  for  which  their  real  friends  in  Britain 
would  be  no  lefs  ready  to  blame  them,  than  all  the 
judicious  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  thofe  arguments  that  were  drawn  from  the 
danger  of  exafperating  the  enemy  to  a  degree  that 
might  increafe  the  refentment  he  already  felt,  and 
provoke  him  to  additional  exertions,  they  were 
weak  and  futile ;  his  wrath  was  already  kindled  to 
the  higheft  pitch ;  he  had  done,  and  intended  to 
do  all  the  mifchief  that  lay  in  his  power.  Intelli- 
gence was  daily  arriving  of  the  vail  preparations  he 
was  making  to  fubdue  the  Colonies.  His  intentions 
were  hoilile  in  the  higheil  degree.  To  conquer,  or 
to  ravage  America,  was  his  fixed  determination. — 
Did  it  become  men  of  fenie  and  courage  to  heiitate 
in  fuch  a  cafe  about  the  propriety  of  any  meafure 
that  could  diflrefs  an  enemy  fo  outrageoufly  bent 
on  their  deflrudlion  ?  The  readied  method  to  obvi- 
ate his  threats,  was  to  fhow  him  that  they  had  not 
intimidated  the  Americans,  and  that  inllead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  ifTue  of  his  menacing  declarations,  they 
would  anticipate  every  Hep  he  propofed  to  take,  ^nd 
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carry  the  operations  of  war  into  his  own  precifi^S^^ 
before  he  was  in  readinefs  towage  it  upon  their  own- 
territories. 

In  a  quarrel  fuch  as  the  prcfent,  where  the  ruling: 
power  was  engaged  on  the  one  hand,  and  fubjedis 
on  the  othery  it  was  the  worfl  of  all  policy  to  tem- 
porize. Moderation  would  mily  produce  pride^ 
and  averfenefs  to  terminate  the  difpute,  from  a  no- 
tion that  their  fpirit  began  to  fail,  and  that  they 
were  fearful  of  giving  too  much  offence,  left  it  Ihould 
create  irreeoncileablenefs  in  the  brea-ft  of  an  irritated 
conqueror. 

Were  fentiments  of  this  kind  to  be  once  admit- 
ted, they  would  deftroy  all  fpirit  and  energy  m 
their  councils^  America  had  better  end  the  conteft 
at  once,;  by  fubmiffion  to  the  didiates  of  Britain, 
than  perfevere  in  it  any  longer,  unlefs  weak  and 
ivavering  meafures  were  totally  discarded.  It  was 
in  vain  to  expert  favourable  conditions  by  forbear- 
ing to  exert  themfelvesr  This  would  only  be  giving^ 
advantages  to  the  enemy,  and  protradliiig  the  war 
to  their  own  detriment. 

The  kws  of  war  and  of  nations  allowed  the  fore- 
ftalling  of  an  enemy*  In  their  particular  cafe,,  it 
would  in  aM  probability  prevent  infinite  mifchief. — 
If  they  forbore  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  quarter 
propofed,  it  would  be  precifely  from  thence  he- 
would:  make  th^  moft  dangerous  irruption.  It  was 
there  he  would  colkd:  his  principal  force,  and  come 
upon  them  without  delay,  as  foon  as  it  was  ready,^ 
Happily  for  America,  he  was  not  yet  in  a  formida- 
ble pofture,  nor  could^  be  duly  prepared  till  next 
fpring.  Now  therefore  was  the  feafon  for  adtion.— 
They  had  fufficient  numbers  to-  fpare  for  fuch  an  ex- 
pedition :  it  would  be  undertaken^  with  more  ala- 
crity than  any  other,  as  the  purpofe  of  it  was  to 
fecure  their  back-fettlements  from  the  incurfions  of 
the  Indians,..  :w.kofe..  barbarities  thev  were  experi-^ 
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'ttietitally  aicquainted  with,  and  multitudes  of  whom 
Would  not  fail  to  join  a  foe  that  would  entice  them 
by  the  double  motive  of  pay  and  plunder. 

This  bufinefs  could  not  be  deferred.  As  foon  as 
winter  was  over^  fleets  and  armies  would  fail  from 
feritain  to  invade  their  coafts,  and  their  whole 
(Irength  would  then  be  wanted  to  protect  them.— 
Then  would  they  feel  the  confequences  of  having 
negledied  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  effed:ual  man« 
tier  now  propofed;  they  would  be  affailed  on  every 
■fide,  on  that  particularly  to  which  their  attention 
was  now  diredled. 

Thefe  were  no  furmifes :  it  was  publicly  known 
that  large  reinforcements  were  expedted  at  Quebec^ 
the  ehfuing  campaign,  which  would,  in  conjundiion^ 
with  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  form  a  confidef- 
able  army*  With  this,  the  defign  of  the  enemy  was 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Colonies,  while  a 
fuperior  force  was  landed  on  their  ihores* 

The  only  poflible  expedient  left  them  to  leflert 
thefe  difficulties,  was  by  immediately  refolving 
to  march  with  all  expedition  to  Quebec^  and  ufe 
their  moll  vigorous  efforts  to  make  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  that  place*  The  pofleffion  of  it  would  de- 
feat tlie  moft  dangerous  project  they  had  to  appre« 
hend>  and  open,  in  all  likelihood,  a  variety  of  re- 
fources,  by  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  declare  and 
-a<ft  according  to  their  inclinations,  which  were  well 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Colonies* 
■■  All  thefe  conflderations  duly  weighed,  it  were  in- 
coniiftent  with  found  policy,  to  delay  an  attempt 
from  which  they  had  every  reafon  to  hope  for  fuc- 
cefsv  If  they  did  not  riik  a  previous  attack  on  thei^ 
part>  it  was  inevitable  on  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  he  would  take 
tvery  precaution  to  render  it  fuccefsful  wnichpecuni* 
ary  advantages  could  procurCb 
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No  time  was  to  be  loll ;  for  though  the  milita!?y 
force  there  was  not  numerous,  yet  it  w^as  command- 
ed by  an  intrepid  and  vigilant  officer,  whofe  mili- 
tary ikiil,  and  enterprizing  difpolition,  made  him 
formidable  in  any  iituation  he  might  be.  Confiding 
in  rhefe  qualities,  the  Britilh  adminiftration  had  in- 
truded him  with  powers  that  rendered  him  abfolute 
mafter  in  the  Province  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Governor.  He  was  commiffioned  to  embody  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  to  march  at  their  head  againfl: 
the  Colonies.  Though  the  Canadians  w^ere  tardy 
in  their  obedience,  yet  he  would,  on  the  arrival  c^ 
reinforcements,  be  loon  abie  to  compel  them  to  it. 
He  had  already  coiledted  a  numerous  body  of  Indi.- 
ans,  and  was  promifed  more.  The  troops  he  hada, 
though  few,  were  well  difclpHned ;.  and  if  further 
Icifure  and  opportunity  were  allowed  htm,,  every 
thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  perfon  of  his  fpirit 
and  abilities. 

It  was  with  great  reafon  that  Congrefs  entertain- 
ed this  opinion  of  General  Carlton.  Notwithfland'- 
ing  the  difadvantages  he  laboured  under  in  his  new 
government,  fuch  was  his  diligence  and  care,  that 
with  a  handful  of  regulars^  and  a  fmall  number  of 
fuch  as  he  could  rely  upon,  he  found  means  to-  re- 
prefs  the  ill  affected,  and  to  contain  them  in.  fubjec- 
tion,  though  infinitely  fuperior  in  flrength,  and  con- 
tinually encouraged  by  the  fecret  machinations  of  the 
Coloniib  to  throw  off  the  Englifh  yoke. 

In  confequence  of  the  determination  of  Congrefs, 
a  body  of  three  thoufand  men  were  put  under  the 
ccm.mand  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Champlain,  where 
flat-bottom  boats  were  preparing  to  convey  them  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Sorcl,  a  river  that  flows  in  a  di- 
rcd:  line  to  the  fort  which  bears  its  name,  and  there 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  great  river  of  St*  Law- 
rence. 

Whei> 
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When  General  Montgomery,  who  headed  the 
firfl  divifion,  was  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  he  was 
iiiformed  that  feveral  armed  veflels,  fome  of  which 
were  of  confiderable  force,  were  Rationed  at  St. 
John's,  a  fort  of  great  llrength  on  the  Sorel,  from 
whence  they  were  about  to  fail,  in  order  to  obilruct 
his  paffage  acrofs  the  lake. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  he  haflened  with  all  fpeed, 
and  took  poireffion  of  an  iiland  that  commanded  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorcl,  and  from  whence  he  could  pre- 
vent their  entrance  into  the  lake. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Schuyler,  who  was  the 
fuperior  in  command,  they  jointly  agreed  in  pub- 
lifliing  a  manifefto,  inviting  the  people  of  Canada 
to  join  them.  To  fupport  the  delign  of  this  decla- 
ration, they  advanced  towards  St.  John's,  iituated 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  lake ;  but  they  could 
not  make  good  their  landing  under  the  cannon  of 
that  fort,  and  being  apprehenfive,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  llrength,  and  the  countenance  of  the  garri- 
fon,  that  they  ihould  meet  with  great  difficulties  in 
fuch  an  attempt,  they  landed  at  a  diftance,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  full  of  woods,  fwamps,  and 
rivulets.  But  here  they  were  immediately  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  found  it  neceffary, 
from  the  inconveniency  of  their  fituation,  to  retreat 
with  all  fpeed  to  the  iiland  which  they  had  firll  oc- 
cupied. 

Ilinefs  having  obliged  General  Schuyler  to  re- 
move to  Albany,  the  fole  command  devolved  upon 
Montgomery,  a  man  every  way  fit  for  the  bulinefs 
he  was  now  intrulled  with.  He  united  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  charadler  of  a  foldier  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  polite,  well-fpoken,  and  humane ;  brave, 
cool,  and  thoroughly  verfed  in  his  profellion. 

He  foon  found  means,  by  his  addrefs,  to  detach 

from  General  Carlton  numbers  of  thofe  Indians  who 

had  joined  him  ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  remain- 
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ing  troops  deflined  for  this  expedition,  he  deter- 
mined to  lay  fiege  to  St.  John's. 

In  the  mean  time  various  parties  of  the  Americans 
were  difperied  over  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  where 
the  inhabitants  received  them  with  great  friendlhip 
and  hofpitality.  They  not  only  furnished  them  with 
provifions,  but  affifted  in  carrying  on  the  fiege, 
and  reinforced  them  with  numbers  of  their  own 
people. 

While  General  Montgomery  was  employed  in 
this  fiege,  Colonel  Allen,  a  bold  and  enterprifmg 
man,  to  whom  chiefly  the  Colonies  were  indebted 
for  the  taking  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
pow  formed  the  projedt  of  furprifing  Montreal. 
He  marched  to  this  place  at  the  head  of  a  fmall 
party  of  refolute  adventurers,  likehimfelf;  but  the 
officers  who  were  ftationed  there,  having  received 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  went  out  and  attacked 
him  w4th  the  militia  and  a  detachment  of  regulars. 
His  party  w^as  totally  routed,  and  himielf  taken 
prifoner,  w^th  a  number  of  his  men.  Their  treat- 
ment was  rather  fevere ;  they  were  loaded  with 
irons,  Allen  himfelf  not  excepted,  and  fent  pri-» 
foners  to  England  on  board  a  man  of  w^ar. 

.  The  fiege  of  St.  John's  went  on  fiowly  at  firfl  for 
want  of  ammunition  ;  but  General  Montgomery 
having  acquired  a  large  fupply  of  powder,  by  the 
taking  of  Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  at  a  little  diilance 
from  St.  John's,  he  now  was  enabled  to  pufii  his  ope- 
rations with  vigour. 

The  garrifon  behaved  with  great  courage,  and 
fupported  wdth  uncommon  patience  the  diilrelfes  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  the  w^ant  of  fufficient 
provifions,  They  were  commanded  by  Major  Pref- 
ton,  who  acquitted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  with 
equal  {lull  and  valour, 

General  Carlton,  confcious  of  the  importance  of 
this  place,  made  every  poffibie  exertion  to  relieve 
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it,  -His  fituation  w^s  in  every  refpedl  highly  unfa- 
vourable :  the  regular  troops  in  his  province  were 
now  an  inconliderable  number  ;  the  neceflity  of  pro- 
•viding  for  the  defence  of  St.  John's,  had  obliged  him 
to  garrifon  it  with  the  major  part  of  them  ;  the  few 
he  had  left  were  difperfed  at  a  coniiderable  diftance 
from  each  other  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  upon  new  levies 
he  was  now  to  depend. 

In  this  exigency,  it  was  propofed  by  Colonel 
Maclean,  an  adlive  and  gallant  officer,  to  raife  a 
regiment  out  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  that  had 
lately  emigrated  from  their  country  ;  with  this  body 
of  men,  affifted  by  Ibme  Canadians,  the  Colonel 
polled  himfelf  at  the  jundtion  of  the  Sorel  with  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Carlton  repaired  to 
Montreal ;  where,  with  infinite  pains,  he  colled:ed 
about  a  thoufand  men,  chiefly  natives  of  Canada. 
With  thefe,  and  a  few  regulars  and  Britiih  volun- 
teers, he  fet  out  to  join  Colonel  Maclean,  intend- 
ing to  march  with  him  diredtly  to  the  relief  of 
St.  John's. 

But  the  Provincials,  who  perceived  his  defign, 
gathered  a  fuperior  force,  and  attacked  him  on  his 
endeavouring  to  pafs  from  the  ifland  where  Montreal 
(lands,  to  the  eafl:ern  fliore  :  his  Canadians  were 
foon  routed  by  the  Provincials,  and  the  whole  fcheme 
was  defeated. 

Another  body  of  Canadians  who  had  joined  Co- 
lonel Maclean,  hearing  of  the  difafler  that  had  be- 
fallen their  countrymen,  abandoned  him  inftantly, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  hafl:en  back  to  Quebec 
with  all  poflible  fpeed. 

Thefe  two  fucceflive  defeats  were  powerful  en- 
couragements to  the  Americans,  w4io  were  belieg- 
ing  St.  John's  :  they  carried  on  their  w^orks  with 
double  ardour,  and  rnade  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  pre^ 
pare  for  an  afiault  on  the  body  of  the.  place.  The 
;.  .  A. a  4  garrifon 
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garrifon  as  refolutely  waited  for  it,  intending  tto  de- 
fend  themfelves  to  the  lafl  extremity. 

But  the  news  of  the  two  laft  unfuccefsful  engage- 
ments being  communicated  to  them,  and  the  utter 
impoffibility  of  being  fuccoured  reprefented  by  Ge- 
neral Montgomery,  they  yielded  to  neceflity  ;  and 
as  any  further  defence  could  only  occafion  needlefs 
bloodfhed,  they  confented  to  treat  for  the  furrender 
of  the  fort. 

The  terms  demanded*by  the  garrifon,  were,  to  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  to  Great  Britain  ;  they  had 
even  inlifced,  at  iirft,  on  fome  days  refpite,  in  ex- 
pediation  of  General  Carlton  being  able  either  to 
raife  the  fiege,  or  throw  in  refreihments  and  fuc- 
cours  ;  but  both  thefe  requeils  were  peremptorily 
denied.  The  only  terms  allowed  them,  were  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  in  conlideration 
of  their  gallant  behaviour  ;  but  then  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  deliver  themfelves  up  as  prifoners. 
They  were  permitted  to  keep  their  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  all  other  refped:s  were  treated  with 
that  humanity  which  charaderifed  General  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  redditlon  of  fort  St.  John  took  place  on  the 
third  of  November,  feventy-five.  The  number  of 
prifoners  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  re- 
gulars, and  near  two  hundred  Canadians :  among 
thcfe  were  fome  of  the  principal  noblelTe  of  that 
Province,  who  had  very  zealoully  embraced  this 
occafion  of  teilifying  their  attachment  and  fidelity 
to  the  Britifli  government. 

The  lofs  of  this  place  was  a  heavy  and  unex- 
pecfted  blow  to  the  Britifh  intereft  in  America.  The 
fiovver  of  the  military  and  of  the  Canadians  were 
here.  It.  was  univerfally  expelled  that  General 
Carlton  would  have  been  able  to  relieve  it.  His 
ill  fuccefs,  though  proceeding  from  caufes  that 
made  it  inevitable,  and  which  neither  fkill  nor  va- 
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lour  could  oppofe,  raifed  the  reputation  of  his  an- 
tagoniils  to  a  high  pitch,  and  added  frelli  courage 
to  the  Americans  and  their  adherents. 

The  body  of  Provincials  who  had  compelled  Co- 
lonel Maclean  to  abandon  the  poft  of  Sorel,  loft  no 
time  in  ereding  batteries  on  the  point  projediing 
furthermoft  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  fhipping  at  Montreal  from 
going  to  Quebec  :  rafts  and  other  conftrudtions  of 
that  fort,  well  provided  with  cannon,  w^ere  ftationed 
in  the  river,  and  every  preparation  made  that  could 
effedtually  obftrud:  the  General's  palfagc. 

Here,  again,  the  Americans  met  with  the  com- 
pleteft  fuccefs.  After  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts 
made  by  the  armed  vefTels  from  Montreal,  to  force 
their  way  down  the  river,  they  were  attacked  in 
their  turn,  forced  to  retire,  and  purfued  by  the 
Provincials,  who  were  now  become  mafters  of  both 
lides  of  the  fliore,  and  threatened  to  reduce  Mon- 
treal as  they  had  already  done  St.  John's. 

After  taking  this  fortrefs.  General  Montgomery 
advanced  immediately  with  his  victorious  forces  to- 
vvards  Montreal.  His  approach  being  daily  ex- 
pedled,  the  few  Britiih  forces  in  that  town  repaired 
for  fafety  on  board  the  fliipping,  in  hopes  of  fome 
aufpicious  opportunity  of  efcaping  down  the  river; 
but  it  was  fo  well  and  fo  clofely  guarded  by  the  Pro- 
vincial floating  batteries,  that  all  efcape  was  focn 
difcovered  to  be  impradlicable.  Thus,  whether  in 
the  town  or  in  the  fhipping,  they  now  faw  that  they 
muft  unavoidably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
vincials. 

In  this  extremity,  the  principal  of  the  Britiili 
and  French  inhabitants  applied  to  General  Mont- 
gomery, for  the  grant  of  a  capitulation  ;  but  he 
gave  them  to  underftand,  that  being  defencelefs  and 
entirely  at  his  difcretion,  they  could  not  exped:  fuch 
a  conceffion  on  his  part ;  as  he  came  not^  however, 

with 
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\yith  any  intention  to  opprefs  or  moleil  them,  bur^ 
an  the  .contrary,  to  give  them  protection  and  free- 
dom, he  would  promife,  in  a  folemn  manner,  that 
they  ihould  remain  in  the  unviolated  poiTeffion  of  all 
their  property  and  rights,  civil  and  religious.  He 
expreifcd  his  hope,  that  the  Canadians  would  fpeedily 
have  an  opportunity  of/  fettling  cheir  government 
and  laws  conformably  to  their  own  delire,  in  a  Pro^ 
vincial  Congrefs  of  their  own  chuiing.  This  would 
cftablilh  their  freedom  and  domeflic  affairs  upon  a 
permanent  footing,  and  deliver  them  from  the  in* 
conveniencies  of  which  theyjufily  complained  un^ 
der  the  form  of  government  lately  introduced 
among  them  for  iniquitous  purpofes. 

He  engaged,  that  in  the  mean  time,  the  execu-? 
tion  of  the  laws  Ihould  be  conducted  as  near  as  pof- 
lible  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Engliih  conftitution,  and 
rhat  the  people  fliould  be  treated  with  the  utmoft 
Jenity  both  in  private  and  public  concerns. 

Having  thus  adjufted  all  matters  to  the  entire  fa^ 
tisfadion  of  the  inhabitants,  he  took  peaceable  pof- 
feflion  of  Montreal  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Novem^ 
ber,  feventy-five. 

After  the  lofs  of  St.  John's,  and  the  furrender  of 
Montreal,  people  began  to  think  that  Quebec  would 
fhortly  fhare  the  fame  fate.  Deftitute  of  a  fufiici- 
cnt  garrifon  for  its  defence,  and  full  of  mal-con- 
tents,  it  feemed  to  offer  itfelf  an  eafy  conquefl  tq 
the  Provincial  army,  elate  with  fuch  rapid  fuc- 
cefies,  and  led  on  by  fo  able  a  commander.  It  w^as 
not  doubted  this  would  be  his  next  attempt,  and 
the  general  expectation  was,  that  he  would  fucc.eed. 

What  contributed  particularlv  to  this  apprehen- 
fion,  was  the  abfence  of  the  Governor,  who  was 
himfelf  in  the  mpil  imminent  danger  of  being  made 
prifoncr  ;  in  which  cafe  all  hopes  of  preferving  ei- 
ther the  capital  or  the  province  itielf,  would  be 
finally  given  up, 

^    Z  GcRcrai 
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General  Montgomery,  who  fully  knew  the  im- 
portance of  making  fach  a  prize,  negleded  nothing 
to  fecure  it  :  he  was  diligently  conflruding  flat 
boats,  to  carry  guns  of  a  fufficient  weight  of  metal 
to  attack  the  Britifh  armament  on  his  fide,  and  thus 
to  put  it  between  two  fires. 

No  expedation  now  remained  of  effediing  its 
efcape  :  all  that  could  pollibly  be  attempted,  was 
to  Vv^atch  the  opportunity  of  a  dark  night,  to  carry 
the  Governor  fafely  oif.  This  was  happily  executed 
accordingly,  in  a  fmall  boat,  rowed  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  filence  with  mufRed  paddles  inilead  of  oars, 
of  which- the  motion  would,  by  its  noife,  have  in- 
evitably occafioned  an  alarm  among  the  enemies 
craft,  fo  thickly  ftationed  along  the  river. 

Having  thus  provided  for  his  fafety,  the  next 
ftep  was  to  capitulate  with  the  Provincials  ;  but 
the  conditions  were  entirely  their  own.  The  whole 
armament  was  obliged  to  furrender  :  it  confifted  of 
eleven  armed  veifels,  with  a  number  of  prifoners, 
fome  of  them  Britilb  officers  of  rank  ;  General 
Prefcot  was  one ;  together  with  a  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  military  ftores. 

In  this  manner  was  the  whole  dominion  of  Bri- 
tain in  Canada  reduced  to  the  city  of  Quebec.  The 
certainty  of  its  being  loft,  with  the  reit,  appeared 
the  more  certain  and  indubitable,  as  it  was  now 
threatened  by  an  enemy  no  lefs  intrepid  and  enter- 
prifing  than  Montgomery  himfelt. 

This  new  enemy  was  Colonel  Arnold,  a  man  of 
the  moft  undaunted  courage  and  fingular  adiivity. 
While  the  Provincial  army  was  encamped  before 
Bofton,  he  conceived  the  bold  defign  of  invading 
Canada,  in  a  manner  never  yet  attempted,  in  the 
many  expeditions  that  had  taken  place  during  thc- 
various  wars  that  had  been  waged  in  America  be- 
tween tlie  French  and  the  Britilh  Colonies. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  the  only  pracflicable  road  to  that  Pro- 
vince was  by  the  Lakes  :  they  afforded  the  only 
convenient  communication  even  in  peace.  Little 
was  it  expected  that  a  military  force,  attended  bv 
all  the  incumbrances  of  war,  would  ever  imagine 
it  were  poilible  to  penetrate  into  that  country  by 
any  other  way. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a  body  of  chofen 
men,  conlifling  of  near  twelve  hundred,  left  the 
camp  at  Boil:on  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ar- 
nold. They  proceeded  to  Newbury,  a  fea  port, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  from 
whence  they  embarked  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebeck. 

This  was  the  river  intended  to  form  the  line  of 
their  expedition.  Its  head  v;as  at  no  great  diflance 
from  Quebec,  the  ultimate  objed:  of  their  under- 
taking ;  but  its  flream  was  rapid,  and  difficult  to 
be  Hemmed  ;  and  its  bed  was  llrowed  with  a  multi- 
tude of  rocks  that  made  it  exceilively  dangerous. 

They  begun  this  laborious  and  fatiguing  naviga- 
tion on  the  twenty-fccond  day  of  September. — They 
were  obliged  conilantly  to  work  upwards  againft  an 
impetuous  current,  that  frequently  overfet  their 
boats,  or  filled  them  with  water.  They  were  often 
compelled  by  catera6ls  and  other  impediments,  to 
land  and  continue  their  march  on  fhore,  loaded  with 
their  boats,  and  other  warlike  burdens,  no  lefs  cum- 
berfome.  In  the  encountering  of  thefe,  and  many 
other  difficulties,  they  fuffcred  great  loHes  of  ftores, 
and  proviiions ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  exceffive  fa- 
tigue they  underwent  continually,  the  carrying 
places  proving  not  feldom  very  long,  and  full  of 
obllrudlions,  one  of  them  llretching  no  lefs  than  a 
dozen  m.iles. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  inceffant  dif!iculties.  Colo- 
nel Arnold  exerted  all  his  vigilance  to  j)revent  a 
l\3rprize.  The  Indians^  indeed,  were  the  only  peo- 
ple 
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pie  from  whom  fuch  a  thing  could  be  apprehended 
in  the  frighful  wildernefs  in  which  he  was  now  en- 
gaged. In  order,  however,  to  obviate  any  danger 
of  that  kind,  befides  the  ilridefl  guard  and  look 
out  on  every  lice,  he  ufed  the  precaution  of  reaf- 
fembling  every  night,  in  one  encampment,  the 
various  divilions  that  had  marched  apart  during  the 
day. 

After  reaching  the  head  of  the  river  Kennebeck, 
they  had  (till  to  make  their  way  through  foreils  and 
fwamps,  and  over  mountains  and  the  rocky  fum- 
mits  of  thofe  high  ridges  of  land  that  feparateNew 
England  from  Canada. 

The  prodigious  hardfhips  they  had  undergone 
before  their  arrival  at  this  place,  had  occafioned 
numbers  of  their  men  to  be  fickly.  In  their  pro- 
grefs  along  the  lliores  of  that  river,  they  had  fome- 
times  been  forced  to  clear  a  pafTage,  by  cutting 
down  the  underwood,  for  miles.  Thefe  continual 
obilrudions  retarded  them  fo  miK:h,  that  on  fome 
days  they  could  hardly  get  four  or  five  miles  for- 
wards. Their  provilions  too,  from  the  frequent 
loiing  of  them  by  accidents  on  the  water,  and  from 
the  tedious  and  unexpected  length  of  this  painful 
journey,  were  become  fo  fcarce,  that  many  of  them 
were  obliged  at  laft  to  kill  their  dogs  for  food,  and 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  fhifts  of  that  fort  for  their 
fuftenance. 

On  quitting  Kennebeck,  Colonel  Arnold,  in  or- 
der to  rid  himfelf  of  all  incumbrances,  difmifTed 
the  lick  and  difabled,  and  with  his  own  divilion 
proceeded  forwards  with  all  poffible  fpeed  ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  expedition,  here  one  whole  third 
of  his  people,  with  a  Colonel  at  their  head,  com- 
poling  the  rear  divilion,  took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
lence ;  ,and  pretending  a  want  of  fufficient  provi- 
fions,  deferted  him,  and  returned  home  the  way 
they  came. 

Undirmayed 
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Undlfmayed  by  this  defertion,  the  body  under 
Colonel  Arnold  piifhed  onwards,  and  after  havings 
with  the  fame  courage  and  fortitude  as  before,  over- 
come a  variety  of  obflacles,  they  arrived  at  length 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  not  far  from  the 
city  df  Quebec. 

On  the  third  day  of  November,  full  fix  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  the  dreadful  march  of  which 
they  now  faw  happily  an  end,  they  entered  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  Canada,  and  met  with  the  habita- 
tions of  men,  after  having  loft  fight  of  them  for 
above  a  month* 

They  met  with  the  fame  welcome  that  had  beeA 
Ihown  to  their  countrymen  in  other  parts;  they 
were  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  neceflaries,  and  expe- 
rienced every  fort  of  encouragement  they  could 
dcfire* 

The  Canadians  were  ilruck  with  amazement^ 
tvhen  they  beheld  an  embodied  force  emerging,  as 
k  were,  from  the  bofom  of  the  wildernefs.  They 
\vere  not  unaccuftomed  themfelves  ocCaiionally  to 
Viiit  thofe  defarte,  in  hunting  parties  ;  but  it  had 
never  entered  into  their  conceptions,  that  it  was 
poffible  for  human  beings  to  traverfe  fuch  an  im- 
tiienfe  wild,  where  obftrudiions  arofe^at  every  ftep^ 
that  had  hitherto  proved  infurmduhtable ;  '  and 
where  Nature  itfelf  feemed  to  have  forbidden  fuch 
an  attempt,  by  throwing  the  moft  dreadful  and 
i:errifying  difcouragements  in  their  way* 

T^e  novelty  of  the  enterprize,  the  fpirit  that 
gave  it  birth,  the  intrepidity  and  genius  that  con* 
dufted  it,  the  courage  and  conflancy  with  which  it 
was  atchieved,  all  contributed  to  render  it  the  moft 
ftriking  and  memorable  event  that  happened  during 
the  war. 

It  did  the  highcft  honour  to  its  conductor,  and 
to  thofe  he  commanded  :  they  were  chiefly  New 
'    .     -      -  England 
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England  men  ;  the  major  part  of  whom  had  never 
been,  in  war.  It  Ihowed  they  poffeilcd  the  innate 
bravery  of  their  forefathers,  and  were  truly  deferv- 
ing  the  name  of  Englishmen. 

But  it  was  not  onl^r  in  America  this  expedition 
was  extolled^  as  a  feat  of  the  moft  Gonfummate  fkill 
and  bravery  :  it  was  fpoken  of  in  England  itfelf, 
and  over  all  Europe  in  terms  of  the  highefl  admi- 
ration, and  allowed  by  military  judges  to  be  an  ex- 
ploit of  the  fir  ft  rate  merit. 

While  it  was  viewed  in  this  light  by  the  Euro- 
pean world,  we  are  not  to  be  furprized  that  through- 
out the  American  continent,  the  people  whom  it  fo 
deeply  interefted,  fbould  reprefent  it  as  one  of  the 
moft  ftupendous  tranfa(51:ions  that  ever  happened  in 
war,  and  compare  it  to  the  march  of  Hannibal  over 
the  Alps. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  in  this 
flate  of  aftonifliment  at  the  boldnefs  and  fuccefs 
of  the  New  England  people.  Colonel  Arnold 
publifhed  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  General 
Wafhington,  which  had  been  previoufly  concert- 
-ed  between  them  on  his  departure  for  this  expe-^ 
dition. 

It  invited  them  to  accede  to  the  general  union  of 
the  Colonies,  and  to  fight  like  them  for  American 
freedom  againft  European  oppreffion.  They  were 
told  that  the  intention  of  Congrefs  in  fending  troops 
amongft  them*,  was  by  no  means  to  exercife  hofti- 
lities,  but  to  give  them  countenance  and  proteclion^ 
land  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  alTerting  their 
own  juft  rights.  Far  from  confidering  the  Cana- 
dians as  enemies,  they  were  ftri^tly  ordered  to  treat 
them  as  friends  and  allies,  with  whom  they  were 
jointly  to  co-operate  in  expelling  tke  common 
enemy. 

-  In  confequence  of  thefe-folemn  afTuraiiGes,.  they 
.were  defired  to  remain  in  their  dwellings  with  the 

utmoii 
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utmoft  coniiclence  and  fecurity,  and  to  furnifh  the 
troops  with  all  the  necefiaries  in  their  power,  for 
which  they  might  depend  upon  full  payment. 

The  intelligence  of  Colonel  Arnold's  arrival  in 
Canada,  together  with  the  furprifing  manner  of  his 
having  penetrated  through  fuch  a  multitude  of  ob- 
Itacles,  threw  the  city  of  Quebec  into  the  utmofl 
confternation.  It  w^as  at  this  juncfture  in  a  very 
weak  fituation.  The  inhabitants,  and  efpecially  the 
natives  of  Britain,  and  of  the  Colonies  fettled  there, 
were  highly  averfe  to  the  Quebec  adt,  and  with  the 
general  fyilem  refpediing  the  Colonies.  Their  dif- 
contents  had  e:>:pofed  them  to  the  refentment 
of  the  ruling  powers;  they  were  millrufled,  and 
regarded  as  fecret  enemies,  who  would  not  fail 
to  feize  the  firil  opportunity  of  acting  openly  an 
hoftile  part. 

In  the  mean  time,  their  behaviour  was  fuch  as 
manifefled  how  much  they  conceived  themfelves 
ill  ufed  by  the  preference  given,  as  they  faid, 
and  partiality  fliown  to  thofe  Canadians  and  Bri« 
tifh  individuals  who  differed  from  them  in  fenti- 
ments,  and  affedted,  on  that  account,  a  fuperior 
degree  of  loyalty. 

Born  and  bred  in  principles  of  freedom,  they 
complained  that  they  could  not  ex prefs- themfelves 
on  thefe  fubjeds  firmly  and  explicitly,  without  in- 
curring the  cenfure  of  the  adverfe  party,  and  being 
reproached  with  malevolence  to  their  king  and 
country. 

They  imputed  to  thefe  injurious  fufpicions  the 
refufal  to  embody  them  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
when  they  had  requeiled  it,  and  at  a  time,  when 
from  the  departure  of  all  the  military,  it  was  left  in 
a  flate  abfolutely  defencelefs,  notwithftanding  the 
immenfe  property  it  contained,  which  muft  una- 
voidably have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Provin- 
cials, 
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thh,  together  with  the  city,  had  it  then  been  at , 
tacked^  as  it  was  daily  apprehended* 

But  the  Englifh  fettled  at  Quebec  Were  not  the 
Only  malcontents  there  ;  the  far  greater  number  of 
the  French  inhabitants  were  in  the  fame  difpoiition. 
As  the  Quebec  adl  afFedted  the  inferior  clafles  among 
them  chiefly,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  vent  their 
dillatisfadiion  at  it  with  the  fame  freedom  as  the 
natives  of  Britain,  yet  they  were  no  lefs  ready  to 
oppofe  it  in  every  ihape  they  could,  without  coming 
to  open  reiiflance* 

Neither  was  it  doubted,  that  they  would  at  lafl 
have  recourfe  to  this,  if  ever  circumftances  ihould 
prove  unfavourable  to  the  intereft  of  Britain  in  that 
Colony.  The  behaviour  of  their  countrymen  in 
many  parts  of  the  Province,  thofe  efpecially  remote 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  where  the  multi- 
tude was  under  no  controul,  had  exhibited  convin*» 
cing  proofs  what  little  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  their  attachment,  and  was  a  fufEcient  earned  of 
what  might  be  expected  frorn.  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  Quebec. 

The  heart-burnings  and  animofities  neceflarily 
arifing  from  thefe  caufes,  were  at  their  height  when 
Colonel  Arnold  made  his  appearance  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fhore,  in  fight  of  the  town*  Luckily  for  the 
place,  intimation  of  his  approach  had  been  given 
time  enough  to  remove  all  the  boats  and  fmall-craft^ 
otherwife  he  would  probably  have  madehimfelf  maf* 
ter  of  it  in  the  firft  moments  of  the  general  panic  he 
had  occafioned. 

This  difappointm.ent  retarded  his  pafTage  fome 
days  :  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Canadians  foi^ 
afliftance ;  they  gave  it  with  the  utmoil  chearful* 
nefs.  But  another  difhculty  remained  :  the  river 
was  guarded  by  frigates  and  armed  vefTels,  that 
were  now  polled  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  his 
paiTage  impraiflicable  by  day*     He  was  compelled 

Vol,  L  No»  7.  B  b  to 
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to  wait  for  an  obfcure  night,  favoured  by  whicJr, 
he  found  means,  by  great  management  and  circum- 
fped:ion,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  men  of  wars 
people,  and  to  land  his  men  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river. 

In  the  mean  time,  neceflity  had  eifefted  a  reunion 
of  all  parties  in  Quebec.  The  property  contained 
in  that  city  was  fo  great,  and  the  appreheniion  of 
loofing  it,  iliould  the  city  be  taken,  fo  well  found- 
ed, that  both  Englifli  and  Canadians  agreed  to  join 
fincerely  and  cordially  in  its  defence.  They  were, 
according  to  their  deiire,  formed  into  an  armed 
body,  and  did  military  duty  with  all  poffible  ala- 
crity; 

In  this  exigency,  application  was  made  to  the 
men  of  war  in  the  river  for  the  affiflance  of  their 
failors  and  marines.  They  were  landed  according- 
ly, and  were  flationed  at  the  cannon  on  the  ram- 
parts, where  they  behaved  with  their  ufual  intrepi- 
dity, and  did  efientiai  fervice. 

In  fuch  a  march  as  that  executed  by  Colonel  Ar- 
nold, it  had  been  utterly  impoflible  to  bring  any  ar- 
tillery. He  now  greatly  experienced  the  want  of 
it.  H^  had  fouild  none  in  his  croffing  through  Ca* 
nada.  It  is  probable  that  he  relied  upon  fome  for- 
tunate contingency  for  a  fupply  fo  neceiTary  for  his 
prefent  undertaking ;  or  that  he  promifed  himfelf 
to  be  able  to  carry  the  place  by  furprize ;  or,  poffi- 
bly,  that  the  numbers  of  the  well-wifhers  to  his 
caufe,  would  have  overpowered  the  other  party, 
and  delivered  the  town  into  his  hands. 

On  the  failing  of  thefe  expectations,  he  had  no 
other  plan  to  follow  than  to  feize  the  avenues  to  the 
cit)^,  and  cut  off  its  com^munication  with  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  dillrefs  it  for  want  of  provifions, 
and  thereby  accelerate  its  reducftion  on  the  arrival 
of  thofe  troops  that  were  now  daily  exped:ed  tobe- 


f  cge  it  in  due  form. 
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He  pofted  himfelf  on  the  heights  of  Abram,  fa- 
mous for  the  vidtory  and  fall  of  General  Wolfe,  in 
the  late  war.  From  thence  he  fent  a  flag,  fummon- . 
ing  the  town  to  furrender;  but  the  garrifon  fired  at, 
and  refufed  to  admit  his  meflage.  Finding  this 
trial  ineffectual,  he  withdrew  to  ibme  diftance  from 
it,  in  order  to  refrefli  his  men  ;  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, to  place  them  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  intercept 
all  fupplies  from  without.  Here  he  determined  to 
remain  till  joined  by  thofe  forces  that  had  taken  St. 
John's  and  Montreal,  and  which  he  doubted  not 
would  ufe  their  utmoil  endeavours  to  clofe  the  fuc- 
cefsful  campaign  they  had  made  by  the  taking  of 
Quebec. 

This  was  their  earneft  delire,  as  well  as  that  of 
General  Montgomery,  who  commanded  them.  The 
furrender  of  Montreal  had  fupplied  them  with  the 
cloathing  neceffary  for  fo  rigorous  a  climate  as  that 
of  Canada  during  the  winter  feafon.  It  was  now  be- 
gun, and  had  been  feverely  felt  by  them;  but  fuch 
was  their  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  their  Gene- 
ral, and  their  readinefs  to  fecond  his  defigns,  that 
they  bore  all  hardihips  with  the  greateft  patience 
and  alacrity. 

Such  behaviour  in  them  was  the  more  lingular  and 
unexpedied,  as  the  natives  of  the  Britifti  Colonies 
have  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  regular  and  formal 
fubordination  :  the  people  of  New  England  efpe- 
cially,  are  much  more  intolerant  of  controul  than 
the  others,  and  are  peculiarly  averfe  to  any  exterior 
difplay  of  authority.  In  thefe  refpedts^  the  Colo- 
nifts  partake  of  the  natural  difpofition  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Indians,  who  are  notorioufly  more  Jea- 
lous of  their  perfonal  independence  than  any  other 
race  of  men. 

A  difpofition  of  this  nature  was  not  to  be  com- 
bated with  the  feverity  of  military  difcipline,  which 
would  have  quickly  occafioned  difcontent  and  defer- 
Bb  2  tioni 
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tion,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  operations  intend* 
ed*  On  this  occafion  the  General  had  conflant  em- 
ployment for  the  various  abilities  he  poffefTed.  His 
difcretion,  his  firmnefs,  his  talent  of  perfuading, 
were  all  needed  to  keep  together  men,  who  had  no 
other  motive  to  induce  their  obedience,  than  zeal 
for  the  common  caufe,  and  refpedt  for  his  cha^ 
radier. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Carlton  was  returned 
to  Quebec.  His  prefence  was  itfelf  a  garrifon.  His 
exertions  were  fuch  as  befpoke  the  moil  determined 
refiftance,  and  contributed  by  their  prudence  to  re* 
vive  the  courage  of  all  men.  That  no  danger  might 
be  harboured  within  the  walls,  all  that  were  unwil- 
ling to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  town,  were  or- 
dered to  quit  it.  The  force  he  had  was  carefully 
exercifed,  and  though  fmall,  and  confiding  moflly 
of  people  unufed  to  arms,  it  became  fhortly  expert 
and  ufeful  beyond  their  own  exped:ations. 

Had  an  army  of  fufficient  flregnth  invefted  the 
place,  the  garrifon  it  contained  would  not  certainly 
•have  proved  fufficient  to  defend  a  town  of  fuch  a 
lize,  and  encompaifed  with  fuch  extenfive  fortifi- 
cations. Their  whole  amount  did  not  exceed  fix^- 
teen  hundred;  among  whom  there  was  only  one 
company  of  regulars,  and  a  few  marines.  The  chief 
dependence  was  upon  the  feamen,  who  were  about 
five  hundred. 

Happily  for  the  garrifon,  the  befiegers  were  not 
fo  fuperior  to  them  in  point  of  numbers,  as  to  caufe 
much  apprehenfion  on  that  account.  It  was  juftly 
forefeen,  that  with  proper  management,  a  fufficr- 
ency  of  flrengtb  would  be  found  to  cope  with  every 
attack  they  might  make  ;  and  that  if  they  fhould  be- 
come mailers  of  Quebec,  it  would  be  much  more 
owing  to  their  adlivity  and  vigoury  than  to  the  mul- 
titude of  hands  they  could  employ. 

Having  thus  taken  .efleclual  meafures  for  a  refo- 
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liite  defence,  unanimity  and  confidence  were  happily 
reftored  among  the  inhabitants,  and  they  chearfully 
prepared  to  give  the  enemy  a  fpirited  reception, 
whenever  he  came. 

Two  impediments  of  an  effential  kind  militated 
in  their  favour  againft  this  enemy;  the  latenefs  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  defedl  of  artillery.  The  fnows 
were  fet  in,  and  the  roads  were  deep  and  miry,  and 
impradiicable  for  the  conveying  of  heavy  cannon. 

But  with  all  thefe  difadvantages.  General  Mont- 
gomery determined  to  purfue  the  enterprize  he  had 
projedted.  He  was  aware,  that  if  he  waited  for 
the  return  of  fair  weather,  he  would  have  a  flill 
more  difficult  tafk  ;  the  garrifon  would  be  reinfor- 
ced, and  he  would  have  a  fuperior  flrength  to  en- 
counter, which  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  at- 
tempts upon  <3uebec^ 

It  was  the  fifth  of  December  before  he  arrived  in 
iight  of  that  town,  after  enduring  a  variety  of  hard- 
ihips  in  marching  from  Montreal.  The  diftance 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  a  fpace,  which  at 
a  milder  time  of  the  year,  would  have  been  traver- 
fed  with  eafe ;  but  it  was  now  a  fcene  of  continual 
interruption.  Winter  and  climate  confpired  againft 
him ;  it  was  a  fevere  trial  for  the  northern  Colonifts 
who  were  with  him,  but  thofe  who  came  from  the 
fouth  were  ready  to  fink  under  it. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  difcouragements,  the 
fiege  of  Quebec  was  opened.  From  the  fewnefs  of' 
his  forces.  General  Montgomery  flattered  himfelf 
that  the  garrifon  might  be  induced  to  lally  forth 
upon  him  occafionally.  This  would  have  given 
him  an  apportunity,  in  cafe  of  their  being  repulfed, 
to  purfue  them  fo  clofely,  as  to  force  a  paiTage  into 
the  town  during  the  confufion  of  a  retreat.  But 
they  fufFered  him  to  make  his  approaches  without 
any  other  interruption  than  the  fire  of  their  guns, 
Bb  3  which 
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which  were  well  ferved,  and  did  confiderable  cxef" 
cution. 

The  Provincial  forces  had  been  much  diminiOied 
by  the  neceffity  of  leaving  detachi^ients  at  Montrej^l 
and  St.  John's,  and  fending  parties  put  to  cplleCi  pro- 
vifions.  This  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
puiiliing  the  fiege  with  vigour  and  difpatch. 

4s  it  was  necelTary,  however,  to  preferve  a  good 
countenance.  General  Montgomery  fummonv.d  the 
town  in  due  form.  He  infilled  upon  the  ftrength 
and  goodnefs  of  his  troops,  the  fpirit  with  vvhich 
their  fyccefles  had  infpired  theni,  and  the  danger  of 
expofing  fuch  raw  men  as  the  garrifon  v/as  compo- 
fed  of,  to  the  fury  and  confequences  of  an  alTault, 
Fie  reprefented,  at  the  fame  time,  the  impoffibility 
of  relief  at  the  prefent,  and  that  none  could  be  ex- 
peded  before  next  April,  before  the  expiration  of 
which,  Quebec  mull  infallibly  furrender,  were  it 
cnly  for  want  of  necciTary  fupplies. 

Thefe  fummons  were  fent  as  ufual  by  a  flag ;  but 
they  were  treated  as  Arnold's  had  been,  and  all 
correfppndence  was  refufed.  Means  were  found, 
however,  to  convey  the  above  intimation  to  the  Go- 
vernor; but  he  v/as  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  motives  or  reprcfentations  whatfoever. 

The  v/hole  artillery  of  the  behegers  conliiled  on- 
ly of  five  fmall  mortars,  and  fix  cannons  of  light 
metal  ;  with  thefe  General  Montgomery  was  now 
obliged  to  make  his  beil  endeavours  tp  annoy  the 
city.  The  bombardment  continued  fom.e  time  with- 
out intermiiiipn,  but  did  not  occafion  m.uch  damage 
or  dlforder;  and  the  cannonade  produced  little  ef- 
fect, from  the  infulEcient  fize  of  the  pieces. 

In  the  mean  timc^  the  news  of  his  pafl  fucceffes 
had  filled  the  Colonies  with  the  moft  fanguine  ex- 
pectations of  their  continuance,  and  that  the  taking 
of  Quebec  would  01  own  the  atchievements  of  theit 
fiiii  campaign,     ^he  General  knew  the  confequen- 
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ces  of  popular  difappointment,  and  was  therefore 
determined  to  leave  no  expedient  untried  to  fatisfy 
the  wifhes  of  a  people  who  honoured  him  with  fo 
high  a  deo-ree  of  confidence. 

3ut  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  were 
now  daily  increaiing.  He  had  to  encounter  the  extre- 
mities of  fatigue  and  of  cold.  His  men  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  relieve  each  other  properly  In  the 
perpetual  labours  they  underwent,  and  when  worn 
down  with  toil,  they  were  ftill  expofed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  He  began  to  apprehend, 
that  difguiled  at  fo  much  fuffering,  thofe  whofe 
time  of  fervice  was  expired,  would  demand  and  in- 
fill upon  their  being  difcharged. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  faw  no  profpedl  of  making 
that  impreffion  on  the  place  which  might  have  flag- 
gered  the  refolution  of  the  befieged.  They  were  well 
fupplied  with  artillery,  and  warlike  ftores  of  all 
kinds,  and  were  inuring  themfelves  to  firmnefs  and 
perfeverance,  through  the  example  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  his  officers,  who  by  their  fkill  and  affiduity, 
had  rendered  the  new  levies  highly  ferviceable,  and 
had  at  the  fame  time  infufed  a  prodigious  fpirit  into 
all  under  their  command,  This  was  vifible  upon 
every  emergency.  The  garrifon,  though  compofed 
of  individuals  who  greatly  differed  in  characfter 
and  iituations  of  life,  united  in  the  bearing  with 
the  utmofl  chearfulnefs  the  fevere  and  continual 
duty  that  was  unavoidably  impofed  upon  them. 

The  depth  of  winter  was  now  at  hand.  The 
General  was  convinced  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
railing  the  liege,  or  of  linifning  it  by  a  fpeedy  fuccefs. 
This  latter  was  however  a  forlorn  hope  :  he  faw 
no  .  other  method  of  effcdiing  it  than  by  llorming 
the  place;  but  this  was  an  attempt  accompanied 
with  infinite  danger,  and  where  it  was  hardly  polE- 
ble  to  fucceed. 

B  b  4  1  he 
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The  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Quebec  was  fur- 
rounded  with  works  too  Itrong  for  an  attack  with  his 
fmall  force ;  and  the  accefs  from  the  lower  town, 
on  a  fuppolition  he  could  carry  it,  was  exceffively 
difficult,  from  its  Heepnefs,  being  in  fome  places  a 
precipice,  and  deteniible  by  a  handful  of  men  againft 
multiLudes. 

But   his    native  intrepidity,  and  that   thirfl  for 
glory  which   is  the  predominant  paflion  of  heroic 
minds,  made  him  overlook  all  thefe  perils,  and  re- 
folve  at  once  to  compafs  the  point  propofed,    or" 
periih  in  the  attempt. 

Truiling  to  the  good  fortune  that  had  hi^ierta 
attended  him,  and  confiding  in  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  and  their  alacrity  to  follow  wherever  he 
jfhould  lead,  he  finally  determined  to  make  a  bold, 
and,  as  much  as  poflible,  a  fudden  and  unexpedled 
effort  to  take  the  town  by  efcalade. 

But  the  vigilance  of  the  Governor  was  fuch,  that 
every  part  of  the  place  was  guarded  with  all  pofli* 
ble  circumfpediion,  and  the  ftrength  he  had  was  fa 
judicioufly  diftributed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  thq 
fpeediefl  alfiil:ance  wherever  it  might  be  wanted. 

Independently  of  this  it  has  been  furmifed,  that 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  garrifon  of  the 
defign  in  agitation  in  the  Provincial  camp.  This 
put  the  befieged  fo  much  upon  their  guard,  that  by 
the  arrangements  they  immediately  made,  it  was 
feen  that  the  plan  projedled  againlt  them  was  difco* 
vered,  This,  it  has  been  faid,  compelled  the  be^ 
fiegers  to  adopt  another,  which  being  of  a  more 
difficult  operation,  defeated  the  whole  fcheme. 

The  lalt  day  of  December,  feventy-iive,  was 
pitched  upon  by  General  Montgomery  for  this  ar-e 
duous  trial.  Having  made  all  the  requifite  prepa^ 
rations,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  by  break  of  day, 
in  the  midll  of  a  heavy  llorm  of  fnow^  which  in 
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ibme  meafure  covered  his  men  from  the  fight  of  the 
garrifon. 

Four  attacks  were  made  on  this  occafion  : — two 
of  them  were  feints  upon  the  Upper  Town  ;  the  two 
real  ailaults  were  commanded  by  General  Montgo- 
mery on  one  fide,  and  Colonel  Arnold  on  the  other* 
Thefe  different  approaches  of  the  enemy,  threw  the 
garrifon  into  great  uncertainty,  ivhither  to  turn 
their  principal  attention  for  defence. 

In  order  to  infpire  his  people  with  emulation. 
General  Montgomery  affigned  one  of  the  attacks  to 
the  New -York,  and  the  other  to  the  New  England 
men  :  thefe  were  headed  by  Arnold,  the  others  he 
led  on  in  perfon. 

Through  fome  miflake,  the  fignal  for  attacking 
was  given  before  it  had  been  intended.  The  be- 
lieged,  through  this  accident,  were  alarmed  time 
enough  to  prevent  a  furprize,  upon  which  the  Pro- 
vincials chiefly  depended. 

The  way  through  which  General  Montgomer/ 
had  to  pafs,  was  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
on  one  fide,  and  the  rocks  on  which  the  Upper 
Town  Hands,  on  the  other. — It  was  narrow  and  in- 
commodious. As  he  knew  the  moft  defperate  ex^ 
ertions  of  valour  would  be  required,  he  had  felediecj 
a  number  of  his  moil  refolute  men  to  accompany 
him  on  this  firft  onfet.  With  thefe  he  made  the 
quickefl  haile  to  clofe  in  upon  the  enemy,  as  near 
^s  it  was  practicable. 

He  foon  forced  his  way  through  the  firfl  barrier  • 
but  the  fecond,  which  led  immediately  to  the  gate? 
pf  the  Lower  Town,  was  much  more  flrongly  for- 
tified. Here  a  ilrong  body  of  the  befieged  was 
polled,  with  feveral  pieces  of  cannon.  They  re- 
ceived him  with  a  difcharge  of  mufketry  and  grape 
0iot,  that  made  an  inflant  and  almofl  total  flaught 
ter  of  his  party,— He  fell  himfelf  with  his  principal 

The 
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The  lofs  of  their  General  fo  much  difconccrted 
the  body  which  he  had  commanded,  that  the  attack 
was  not  continued,  and  a  retreat  was  thought  moft 
advifable. 

Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  his  New  England 
men,  was  in  the  mean  time  engaged  in  a  furious 
affault  on  the  iide  of  the  Lower  Town  oppofite  to 
that  where  Mongomery  had  juil  fallen.  He  attacked 
a  barrier  defended  with  cannon,  and  carried  it, 
after  an  hours  obllinate  reliftance  ;  but  this  fuccefs 
was  attended  with  a  great  lofs  of  his  men ;  and  he 
received  a  wound  himfelf,  which  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  aftion. 

Thofe  officers,  however,  on  whom  the  command 
now  devolved,  continued  the  affault  with  unabated 
vigour,  and  took  poffeffion  of  another  barrier. 

But  the  beficged,  w^ho  now  perceived  the  fmall 
number  of  the  enemy  employed  in  this  quarter,  and 
that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
other,  collected  the  whole  Ilrength  of  the  garrifon 
agahifl  them.  A  large  body,  on  the  one  hand,  fal- 
lied  out  from  a  gate  that  opened  towards  their  rear, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  the  utmoit  fury  ;  their 
whole  corps  lay  mean  while  entirely  expofed  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  town  walls,  under  which  they 
were  now  fo  clofely  preft,  that  all  retreat  was  cut 
off.  In  this  dreadful  (ituation  they  maintained  a 
fight  of  full  three  hours,  before  they  confented  to 
furrender. 

Such  was  the  iffue  of  an  expedition,  which,  had 
it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  con- 
4u<fted  it,  might  poiiibly  have  decided  at  once  the 
fate  of  America. 

The  fiege  of  Quebec  forms  a  remarkable  epocha 
in  this  unfortuate  war.  The  behaviour  of  the  Pro- 
vincial troops  was  fuch,  as  filenced  all  thofe  who 
had  fufpedled  their  military  character.  Thebraveft 
and  moft  experienced  veterans  could'  not  h^ve  ex- 
ceeded 
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Cficded  the  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  they  difplayed 
,in  their  lafl  attack. 

,  The  termination  of  the  iiege  by  this  iignal  over- 
throw, put  alio  an  end  to  all  apprehenlions  for  the 
fafety  of  Quebec  and  of  Canada.  The  ilrength  of 
the  Provincials  was  now  fo  much  lelTened,  that  Co- 
lonel Arnold  had  not  eight  hundred  elfevftive  men 
left  under  his  command. 

.  With  this  inconliderable  body  he  had,  however, 
the  boldnefs  to  encamp  within  three  miles  of  the 
town.  As  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  attack  a  place 
of  which  the  garrifon  doubled  his  own  numbers,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  intercepting  the  conveyance 
of  refrefliments  and  provjfions  thither,  and  fucceed- 
ed  therein  fo  well,  as  to  prove  a  heavy  annoyance. 

.  In  order,  at  the  fame  time,  to  maintain  his 
ground  in  cafe  of  offenlive  meafures  on  the  part  of 
the  garrifon,  he  fortified  his  encampment  with  all 
care,  and  took  every  precaution  that  circumftances 
would  allow  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  pofition  he  had 
chofen. 

^  Notwithftanding  thelofs  of  Montgomery  had,  in 
manner,  defeated  the  end  of  the  expedition,  the  a 
Provincials  were  itiU  determined  to  remain  in  pof-< 
feffion  of  what  he  had  acquired  for  them,  till  civ- 
cumftances  more  aufpicious  afforded  them  a  fecond 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  attempt  in  which  he 
h^d  unfortunately  periflied, 

Colonel  Arnold's  fituation  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely critical  J  He  was  at  an  immenfe  diflance 
from  tbofe  parts  whence  elfediual  affiliance  could  be 
expected.  The  moll  expert  officers,  and  the 
braveft  foldiers  of  the  Provincial  army  had  fallen 
before  Quebec ;  and  his  chief  refources  lay  now  in 
his  own  genius  and  abilities. 

He  had,  on  his  firfl  entrance  into  Canada,  experi- 
enced much  kind  treatment  from  the  French  inha- 
|)itants,  and  been  frequently  promifed  to  be  joined 
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by  a  confiderable  number  of  them  ;  but  thefe  pro- 
mifes,  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  had  not  been  per- 
formed. Had  they  been  poffelTed  of  the  fame  con- 
itancy  of  determination,  that  animated  the  Englilh 
Colonifts,  and  united  under  the  ftandards  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold,  while  they  were  yet  vidiorious, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  notwithftanding  the  cou- 
rage and  capacity  of  its  Governor,  the  capital  muft 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  Province,  and  at 
length  have  fubmitted  to  their  arms. 

But  now  that  a  total  reverfe  of  fortune  had  be- 
fallen them,  the  utmoft  that  could  be  expedted 
from  the  Canadians,  was,  that  they  would  continue 
friendly  to  the  Provincials,  and  fupply  their  wants 
while  they  continued  among  them. 

It  was  even  become  a  difficult  tafk  to  keep  the 
Provincial  troops  themfelves  from  difembodying, 
and  returning  to  their  refpediive  homes.  This  re- 
ludiance  to  remain  in  their  prefent  flation,  did  not 
proceed  from  a  defed:  of  fpirit,  or  good  will  in  the 
caufe,  nor  from  want  of  attachment  to  their  com- 
mander, for  w^hom  they  profelledthe  highe  it  regard  ; 
but  from  a  perfuaiion  that  it  was  needlefs,  and  that 
all  reafonable  hopes  of  making  an  impreffion  upon 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter  were  entirely  fruftrated 
by  the  preceding  dilailers. 

The  utmoil  he  could  do,  was  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  remain  upon  the  ground  they  occupied, 
and  from  thence  to  keep  a  ftricl  eye  on  the  enemy, 
and  to  endeavour,  in  the  mean  time,  to  llrengthen 
md  extend  their  intereft  among  the  people  in  Ca- 
nada, and  ufe  every  method  to  perfuade  them  to 
take  at  once  a  decifive  and  adive  part  in  favour  of 
the  Englilh  Colonies, 

While  the  remains  of  the  late  American  army 
were  thus  enduring,  with  the  utmoft  patience  and 
fortitude,  the  hardlhips  of  a  winter  encampment  on 
the  fro?:en  plains  of  Canada^  the  people  at  Quebec 

were 
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%ere  enjoying  the  comfortable  fituation  of  being 
completely  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whofe  wants  would  have, 
in  all  likelihood,  prompted  him  to  feize  upon  the 
vail  property  they  polTefled. 

Their  fpirits  were  fo  elated,  and  the  confidence 
they  repofed  in  their  commander  fo  unbounded, 
that  it  was  imagined  by  fome,  that  had  they  been 
led  forth  after  the  defeat  of  the  Provincials,  they 
would  probably  have  entirely  routed  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fly  out  of  the  country ;  but  as  the 
advantage  already  gained  had  effedied  all  that  was 
neceflary  at  the  prefent,  it  was  judged  more  prudent 
to  run  no  farther  hazard ;  and  to  wait  quietly  for 
the  reinforcements  that  would  not  fail  to  come  from 
Britain  in  due  time,  and  place  them  henceforward 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  danger. 

This  deliverance  of  Quebec  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  thofe  proofs,  how  far  the  valour  and  mili- 
tary talents  of  one  man,  are  able  to  go  in  the  fpeedy 
formation  of  foldiers.  The  American  war  itfelf  was 
indeed  a  ftriking  inflance  of  this  kind.  But  nothing 
Ihowed  this  truth  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  beha- 
viour of  thofe  men,  whom  Governor  Carlton  was 
compelled  to  employ  upon  this  memorable  occa- 
lion.  They  aded  with  coolnefs  and  refolution  fuit- 
able  to  every  emergency  ;  and  from  the  time  they 
took  up  arms,  to  that  when  their  fervice  was  no 
longer  needed,  they  teftified  a  readinefs  to  obey 
command,  and  an  acquiefcence  in  difficulties,  that 
tould  not  have  been  exceeded  by  men  the  mofl  fa- 
miliarized to  the  hardihips  and  painful  fubordina- 
tions  of  a  military  life. 

The  rancour  that  had  fo  unhappily  fubfiiled  be- 
tween the  regular  and  the  Provincial  troops,  gave 
way,  on  this  occafion,  to  fentiments  of  humanity. 
The  Americans  who  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners 
of  war,  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  ill  ufage  :  thc^ 

wounded 
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wounded  were  treated  with  proper  care,  and  no  ii&^ 
necellary  feverity  was  ihown  to  the  others. 

No  man  that  ever  fell  in  battle  during  a  civil  cor- 
teft,  was  ever  more  univeffally  regretted  than  Ge- 
neral Montgomery.  He  was  of  a  refpediabie  family 
in  Ireland.  After  ferving  in  the  late  war  with  dif- 
tindion,  he  married  an  Am.erican  lady,  and  fettled 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  he  was  beloved  and 
refpeded  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  the 
iin^  rank  and  confequence.  Though  a  ftranger  by 
birth,  the  reputation  of  his  integrity  was  fuch,  that 
from  the  character  he  bore  of  a  warm  friend  to 
the  liberty  of  America,  he  was,  on  the  iirft  break- 
ing out  of  hoifilitics,  confidered  as  a  man  fit  to  be 
truiled  in  that  caufe.  He  was  accordino-ly  called 
forth  jy  Congrefs,  and  honoured  with  the  com- 
mifiir    of  Brigadier-General. 

His  condudt  fully  correfponded  with  their  high 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  fidelity,  in  the  Ihort 
fpace  of  time  he  lived  to  adt  in  their  fervice,  no  man 
rendered  them  of  more  importance,  or  did  their 
caufe  more  honour  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  he  had  facriiiced  the  happinefs  he  enjoyed  in 
private  life,  to  the  fervice  and  defence  of  the  com- 
munity of  Vvd:ich  he  was  become  a  member,  he  was 
ablolved  of  all  unworthy  and  fadious  views,  and 
confidered  as  a  man  who  aded  from  confcience  and 
principle. 

In  this  light  he  was  viewed  while  living,  and  fpa- 
ken  of  when  dead.  He  had  the  fingular  felicity  of 
being  equally  clfeemed  by  the  friends  and  the  foes 
of  the  party  he  had  efpoufed.  When  the  news  of 
his  death  arrived  in  England,  It  occafioned  general 
forrow  :  his  name  was  mentioned  in  Parliament  it- 
felf  with  the  higheft  refpedl.  Thofe  who  had  been 
his  fellow-lbldiers  in  the  late  triumphant  war,  wept 
over  his  untimely  fate.     The  minifter  himfelf  ho^ 
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noured  his  memory ;  he  acknowledged  his  worth, 
though  he  reprobated  the  caufe  for  which  he  fell. 

Such  was  the  end  of  General  Montgomery. — He 
died  in  the  ftrength  and  flower  of  his  days.  What 
has  been  faid  of  fome  celebrated  charad:ers,  may 
with  peculiar  juftice  be  applied  to  him  : — He  lived 
long  enough  for  his  own  reputation,  but  died  too 
foon  for  the  good  of  that  fociety  to  which  he  b^r 
longed. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  all  due  refpedl 
was  fliown  to  his  remains,  and  that  they  were  bu- 
ried with  the  military  folemnities  becoming  his 
llatioH. 
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CHAP.      XV. 

Itranfa^ions  in  Virginia* 

WHILE  the  northern  Colonies  of  America 
were  thus  involved  in  hoftilities,  the  fouth- 
crn  were  torn  with  diffentions  that  threatened  to  ter- 
minate in  the  fame  manner. 

The  people  of  Virginia  had  ever  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  this  unfortunate  difpute,  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  by  their  forwardnefs  in  openly  and 
explicitly  condemning  the  preteniions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  afferting  thofe  various  privileges  to  which 
they  thought  themfelves  and  the  other  Colonies  en* 
titled. 

They  ilill  continued  in  the  fame  mind  and  tem- 
per. They  had  unanimoully  agreed  in  fending  De- 
legates to  Congrefs ;  they  had  zealoully  adopted  all 
its  opinions,  and  conformed  to  all  its  injunctions ; 
they  had  formed  committees  and  alTociations  for 
every  purpofe  recommended  to  be  profecuted  in 
that  manner :  they  had,  in  Ihort,  refolutely  deter- 
mined to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  confederacy 
entered  into  by  the  Colonies,  for  the  obtaining  re- 
drefs  of  grievances,  and  the  refilling  of  the  claims 
of  Britain. 

That  Province  was  at  this  time  governed  by  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  a  nobleman  of  a  firm  and  refolute 
difpoiition,  whom  at  firfl  they  treated  with  the 
higheft  marks  of  refpeft,  and  with  every  proof  of 
great  perfonal  regard. 

He  had,  however,  at  this  turbulent  period  been, 
like  all  other  Governors  on  the  continent,  often  em- 
troiled  with  the  people  of  his  government*    He  had 

at 
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at  tliis.tirne  been  engaged  in  a  violent  altercation 
with  the  AlTembly,  the  diiToiution  of  which  afford- 
ed great  caufes  of  complaint,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
piration of  thofe  militia  laws,  which  could  not  be 
renewed   viihout  their  immediate  concurrence. 

Thefe  laws  were  of  peculiar  confequerice  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  inhabited  by  prodigious  m.ultitude3 
of  Negro  flaves,  difperfed  over  the  whole  Province, 
and  amounting  to  twice  the  number  of  the  white 
inhabitants. 

The  people  on  this  occafion  corbplained  of  their 
being  expofed  to  the  manifell  danger  of  an  infur- 
rediion  from  the  Negroes ;  and  in  default  of  an  Af- 
fembly,  eledled  a  Provincial  Convention,  which 
pafTed  a  refolution  that  each  county  Ihoiild  raife  a 
company  for  its  protection. 

The  Governor  was  highly  offended  at  their  hav-^ 
ing  thus  affumed  the  power  of  the  militia,  ^vhich  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  Colony,  is  the  peculiar  pre- 
rogative of  the  Reprefentative  of  the  Crown.  Not 
knowing  how  far  their  intentions  might  reach,  after- 
taking  lb  unprecedented  a  flep,  he  refolved,  in  or- 
der to  prevent,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  any 
further  proceedings  of  that  kind,  to  fecure  the  pow- 
der depoiited  in  the  public  florehoufe  of  the  Colo- 
ny, at  Williamfburgb,  the  capital  :  it  was  accord- 
ingly removed  on  board  a  Ihip,  by  a  party  of  ma- 
rines dilpatched  aihore  for  that  purpofe. 

Notwithftanding  this  was  done  during  the  nighty 
and  conducted  with  the  utmoft  circumfpe^ftion  and 
iecrecy,  it  was  known  the  very  next  day;  and  from 
the  uncommon  care  that  had  been  taken  to  conceal 
it,  excited  the  mofl  violent  iu.picion  that  fome 
dangerous  deiign  was  in  agitation. 

The  towns-people  alfembled  in  arms,  in  order  to 
force  the  Governor  to  return  the  powder.  Happily 
the  magiftrates  interfered,  and  took  upon  them- 
felves  to  obtain  the  latisfadion  that  was  demanded 
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by  the  i-tihabitants.  They  reprefcnted  to  hmth^ 
propriety  of  the  city  being  always  lupplied  with  (or 
neceffary  an  article,  and  the  particular  neceffity  of 
its  being  ready  at  hand  at  the  prefent  time,  from' 
the  appreheniions  lately  entertained  of  plots  among, 
the  black  people,  who,  on  hearing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, would  become  the  mme  intent  to  carry  then> 
into  execution. 

The  Governor  avowed  the  removal  of  the  gun-, 
powder  was  by  his  diredlion.  Having  received  in-. 
teiligence  of  commotions  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  convey  it  to  a  place  of 
fafety,  promiiing,  however,  to  return  it,  whenever 
it  Ihould  be  wanted. 

.  With  this  anfwer,  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  reft- 
ed  feemingly  fatisfied ;  but  this  tranquility  was 
quickly  interrupted  by  a  report,  which  was  fpread 
that  very  night,  that  an  armed  party  from  the  man. 
of  war  was  m-arching  to  Williamiburgh.  Thi& 
brought  again  the  inhabitants  together  under  arms>. 
and  they  dired:ed  their  principal  vigilance  towardi 
the  magazine,  fully  refolvcd  to  obftrudt  all  further 
removals  of  what  it  contained. 
.  The  condudl  and  violent  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  occalion,  were  highly  offenlive  to  the 
Governor^ 

The  whole  of  what  hsd  been  removed  did  not  ex-' 
ceed  eight  barrels  of  gunpow^der,  a  quantity  not  of 
fufficient  conlideration  to  juilify  fuch  outrageous 
murmurs.  In  this  Hate  of  irritation  at  fuch  ar  defi- 
ance of  authority,  feme  unguarded  exprellions  were- 
dropped  in  prefencc  of  the  difajSeciled,  who  did  not 
fail  to  embitter  them  in  the  reprefenta-tion  that  was 
made  of  them  to  the  public. 

They  were  menaced,  it  fcems,  with  ti  fcrtingup 
of  the  roval  rtandard,  and  a  proclamation  of  li-* 
berty  to  the  black  flaves;  arms  were  to  be  put  into 
their  hands,  to  be  employed  againli  their  mailers;- 

Williamf- 
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WilHamfburgh  was  threatened  with  deflrudibn  i 
and  other  refcntful  iniinuations  were  thrown  out. 
All  thefe  produced  high  diicontent  and  anger,  a;nd 
kindled  a  general  jflame  throughout  the  colony. 

Alicmblies  were  held  in  consequence  of  the  fore- 
going tranfadtions,  wherein  the  Governor's  condu<ft 
in  them  was  cenfured  with  great  afperity. 

But  the  temper  of  the  people  was  fuch,  that  their 
leaders  did  not  think  it  neceifary  to  Hop  at  bare 
complaints  :  fome  of  the  moft  daring  took  up  arms, 
with  a  reiblution.to  compel  thofe  who  had  the  gun- 
powder to  reltore  it,  and  to  feize,  at  the  fame  time^ 
on  the  public  money  into  their  own  polfeflion  and 
keeping. 

They  were  on  their  march  to  Williamfburg  with 
this  intent,  when  they  were  met  by  the  magiflrate^' 
at  a  few  miles  diftance  from  the  city.  Here  an 
agreement  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Receiver 
General  of  the  Colony,  became  fecurity  for  the  pay* 
mcnt  of  the  gunpowder  ;  and  the  imhabitants  pro- 
mifed,  on  their  part,  to  take  into  their  cullody  the 
magazine  and  public  revenue. 

Happily  for  the  peace  t)f  the  city^  no  further 
confequence  refulted  from  this  infurredlion.  But 
it  alarmed  the  Governor,  who,  after  difmilling  his 
lady  and  family  on  board  of  a  man  of  war,  fent  for 
a  party  of  marines,  with  which  he  garrifoned  his 
palace  ;  fortifying  it  as  well  as  circumftanees  would 
allow,  and  furnilhing  it  with  artilleryi 

He  alfo  iffued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clared the  promoter  of  the  irifurretftion  guilty  of 
treafonable  behaviour,  in  compelling  the  Receiver 
General  to  become  bound  for  the  price  of  the  pow* 
der.  The  people  were  accufed  of  difaffediion,  and 
a  propenlity  to  encourage  innovations  in  govern- 
ment. 

But  this  proclamation  was  of  no  avail  againft 
thofe  at  whom  it   was  levelled,     Mr.   Henry,  the 

C  c  2  perfon 
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perfon  who  headed  the  mal-contents,  was  one  of  the 
moft  popular  men  in  the  Colony.  He  had  been  a 
deputy  to  Congrefs,  and  knew  that  he  iliould  be 
thoroughly  fupported  in  what  he  undertook,  not 
only  by  the  Colony,  but  by  the  power  of  that  body 
if  it  fhould  become  requifite. 

His  conduct  was  in  the  mean  time  fully  approved  m 
the  various  meetings  that  were  holding  every  where 
in  the  Province.  It  was  unanimoufly  determined 
to  affiil  and  indemnify  him,  in  cafe  he  fhould  re- 
ceive any  detriment  on  account  of  his  public  con- 
dud. 

They  retorted  with  great  warmth  the  charges 
imputed  to  them  of  intending  to  fubvert  the  go- 
terriment ;  they  denied,  with  no  lefs  heat^  that  of 
being  difafFedted ;  and  infilled  on  their  being  en- 
tirely free  from  blame  in  the  meafures  they  had 
lately  taken,  and  no  ways  in  fault  for  the  troubles 
and  diflvirbances  that  had  happened. 

It  unfortunately  fell  out  about  this  time,  that 
the  copies  of  fome  letters,  written  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Briti-fli  miniftry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  fomo 
of  the  adverfe  party.  They  made  them  public, 
and  reprefented  them  in  an  odious  light,  as  mifta- 
ting  fadls,  and  giving  injurious  defcriptions  of  the 
Colonifts. 

The  publication  of  thefe  letters  produced  exactly 
the  fame  confequences  that  had  refulted  at  Bofton, 
from  the  difcovery  of  the  correfpondence  of  Gover- 
nor Hutchinfon.  Sufpicion  and  miftruft  put  an  end 
to  ail  confidence  and  cordiality ;  and  all  that  wa*J 
faid  or  done  on  either  fide,  underwent  a-  finiiler  in-- 
terpretation. 

While  the  Colony  was  in  this  flate  of  confufion, 
the  conciliatory  motion  carried  by  the  minifter  dur-^ 
ing  the  laft  feflion  of  Parliament,  arrived  in  Viti 
ginia.  The  neceffity  of  obtaining,  if  poffible,  the, 
•Colony's  acceptance  of  the  terms  therein  propofed^ 

induced 
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uiduced  the  Governor  to  call  an  AlTembly.     He  ex- 
erted all  his  abilities  in  order  to  perluade  them  to 
coincide  with  the  offers  of  Parliament :  he  ufed 
every  argument  that  could  be  adduced  in  their  fa- 
vour ;  he  laid  before  them  the  iincerity  of  the  ef- 
forts made  on  the  part  of  Britain,  to  procure  a  re- 
conciliation anfwerable  at  once  to  her  dignity  and 
their  intereft  :  both  had  been  confulted  in  the  pro- 
pofals  now  held  out  to  America :  they  had  been 
framed  with  a  view  of  leaving  the  final  completion 
of  them  equally  to  the  wifdom  and  the  good  will  of 
the  Colonies  :  no  determinate  fum  was  fixed,  as  it 
had  been  judged  mofl  worthy  of  the  conilitutional 
generofity  of  the  Britifii  government,  to  gratify  them 
with  the  entire  and  undivided  priviledge  of  fpecify- 
ing  themfelves  the  extent  of  the  contribution.     In 
this  light,  which  was  the  true  one  it  ought  to  be 
viewed  in,  the  conciliatory  motion  was  no  more,  in 
fad:,  than  an  earneil  admonition  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  Colonies,  of  theindifpenfibleneceflity  fhe  was 
under  of    demanding   their  afliftance  :    whatever, 
therefore,  they  fhould  think  proper  to  give,  would 
be   given  freely   and  uncompelled.     They   ought, 
for  thefe,  reafons,  chearfully  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  proving,  that  they  poffeired  in  reality  that 
fincere  attachment  for  the  parent  fcate,  which  they 
had  fo  repeatedly  profeifed :  Britain  was  manifeftly 
difpofed  to  live  with  them  on  a  footing  of  the  fin- 
cereft  amity  ;  the  King  and  Parliament  merited, 
certainly,  by  taking  fo  effediual  a  ftep  towards  re- 
conciliation, to  be  met,  on  their  part,  with  an  equal 
defire  to  renew  the  friendlinefs  that  had  proved  fo 
beneficial  to  America.     A  concurrence  in  the  mea- 
fure  propofed,  would  not  only  put  a  final  period  to 
tbe  unhappy  altercation  that  had  fo  long  interrupted 
their  mutual  felicity,  but  open  a  certain    profpect 
of  obviating  all  dilfentions  in  future  :  Britain,  upon 
receiving  this  proof  of  their  dutiful  inclinations, 

C  c  :i  would 
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would  inftantly  remove  whatever  bore  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  an  UTiproper  burden  upon  America,  and 
a  clear  un4uetlionable  line  would  be  drawn  by  thq 
terms,  in  which  the  motion  was  conceived,  between 
the  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rights  of  the 
Colonies, 

The  manner  of  addrefs,  the  arguments  employ- 
ed, and  the  efforts  ufed  by  Lord  Dunmore  on  this, 
critical  occafion,  to  prevail  upon  the  AfTemblr 
to  accede  to  the  terms  propofed  by  Parliament, 
have  by  many  impartial  people  been  allowed  an4 
reprcfented  as  equally  well  chpfen,  and  juftifi- 
able,  and  perfeftly  adapted  tp  the  end  he  had  in 
view. 

Byt  as  in  all  human  affairs  there  is  a  feafon  when 
the  powers  of  reaforing  and  perfuafion  are  at  aii 
end,  and  the  decilion  of  things  depends  on  the  tem» 
per  and  paffions  of  the  day,  the  fpeech  of  the  Gover- 
nor, which  mighty  at  a  happier,  and  more  peaceable 
period,  have  proved  a  ground  of  temperate  difcuf- 
non,  was  in  a  manner  loft  and  forgotten,  amidft  the 
jars  and  bickerings  that  followed  immediately  on 
the  opening  of  the  AiTembly. 

The  feflion  had  begun  by  an  inquiry  into  the  ori- 
gin of  the  late  diforders,  and  by  a  refolution  to  in- 
fpedt  into  the  public  magazine,  that  it  might  be 
furnifned  fuitably  to  exigencies.  Here  an  alter- 
cation arofe  about  the  right  of  admiflion  to  it. — 
Though  found  and  fupplied  by  the  Colony,  it 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  \vithout 
whofe  permiflion  no  accefs  to  it  was  allowed. 

Before  this  permillion  had  been  formally  obtain- 
ed, a  party  of  the  town's-people  forced  an  entrance, 
and  took  away  a  quantity  of  arms  :  fome  however 
were  reftored,  by  the  intermediation  of  feveral  of 
the  deputies  to  the  AlTembly ;  but  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  infpedlion,  reported  that  the  gun-, 
powder  was  buried  in  the  florehoufe  yard,  where  it 

'        ■         ■       '       had 
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li^d  teen  damaged ;  the  locks  had  been  taken  off 
the  muikets  ;  and  that  there  was  altogether  a  con- 
•fiderabie  deficiency  of  requifites.. 

But  that  which  gave  moft  offence,  was  the  dlfco- 
very  of  fpring-guns  fixed  in  the  magazine.  Some  of 
thofe  who  had  broken  into  it  had  fuffered  from  them, 
and  their  refentment  induced  them  to  reprefent  this 
manner  of  fecuring  the  place  as  unwarrantable. 

.  All  thefe  circumil:ances  falling  out  jull;  at  the 
opening  of  the  fefiion,  foreboded  no  profperous  if- 
fue  to  the  attempts  that  were  necelTary  to  be  made 
to  bring  over  the  Aflembly  aUd  Colony  to  the  terms 
of  the  conciliatory  motion.  The  endeavours  of  the 
Governor,  however  they  might  have  been  effectual 
at  another  time,  were  now  combated  by  fo  many- 
iu-ntoward  events,  that  little  hope  remained  of  their 
meetingtvith  any  fuccefs. 

The  preliminary  bufinefs  of  the  feflion  was  hardly 
begun,  when  the  Governor  left  his  palace  with  the 
utmoft  fecrecy  during  the  night,  and  withdrew  on 
board  *  man  of  war.  He  informed  the  AlTembly, 
that  his  motive  for  taking  fuch  a  flep,.vvas  to  provide 
for  his  perfonal  fafety,  being  duly  convinced  that 
popular  fury  was  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  his  life 
would  be  endangered,  if  he  trufted  himfelf  any 
longer  in  a  place  where  nothing  could  reflrain  the 
outragcoufnefs  of  the  populace. 

He  did  not  mean  by  this  to  caufe  an  interruption 
of  bufinefs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  mod  earneftly  re- 
quefted  them  to  attend  in  the  moft  ferious  manner 
to  that  which  he  had  laid  before  them  in  his  fpeech  ; 
and  he  would  in  the  mean  time  take  due  meafures  to 
facilitate  the  communication  between  him  and  the 
AfTembly.  To  this  end  he  was  of  oj-)inion,  that  an 
occafional  attendance  of  fome  of  the  deputies  that 
compofed  it,  would  anfwer  every  purpofe.  They 
might  depend  he  would  on  his  fide,  be  as  conflantly 
attentive  as  ever  to  the  fundtipns  ijf  hi^  llation,  and 
C  c  4  evince 
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evince  b)^  his  condud:,  that  a  good  underflanding 
was  what  he  fincerely  ibught. 

The  AiTembly,  on  the  other  hand,  anfwered  this 
pieiTage  with  an  addrefs,  wherein  they  folemnly  de- 
clared their  perfuaiion  that  tnere  was  no  giound  for 
the  apprehenfions  he  teftified.  Had  he  previouHy 
to  the  refolution  he  had  taken,  exprelTed  the  feurs 
he  mentioned;,  they  would  have  obviated  every  mo- 
tive to  entertain  them.  His  relinquilhment  of.  a, 
place  where  the  public  bufmefs  was  officially  tranf- 
aifted,  would  not  only  prove  a  material  hindrance 
to  it,  but  add  to  the  difcontent  and  alarms  already 
too  much  diffufed  among  the  people  at  large.  The^ 
pfFered,  at  the  fame  time,  to  acquiefce  in  whatever 
he  lliould  think  fit  to  propofe,  to  fecure  hinlfelf,  his 
family,  and  attendants,  from  any  afironts.  They 
Urongly  adverted  to  the  impropriety  and  inconve- 
niency  of  tranfatfting  bufinefs  with  him  in  hi':,  pre- 
fent  fituation.  They  requefted  him,  therefore,  tq 
return  to  the  place  of  his  rcfidence,  where  he  might 
be  affnred  of  meeting  with  all  the  refped:  due  to  his 
character;  and  by  doing  which  he  would  effentially 
(:ontribute  to  remove  thofe  jealoufies  that  intercept- 
ed all  efTorts  tov/ards  reconciliation. 

But  thefe  reprefentations  were  inefFedtual.  The 
Governor  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  he  had  beeu 
threatened  in  fo  violent  and  open  a  manner,  and  that 
the  infurred:ions  of  late  were  become  fo  dangerous, 
that  he  ihould  betray  a  want  of  prudence  to  dwel| 
in  the  miidft  of  them..  He  taxed,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  Houfe  of  Ail'embly  itfelf  with  countenancing 
diflurbances.  The  florehoufe  had  been  broke  open 
while  fome  of  them  were  prefent,  who  did  not,  as 
they  ought  to  have  done,  commit •  the  offenders 
to  prifon.  They  had  too,  without  his  concurrence, 
taken  uponthemfelves  the  cuftody  of  the  magazine, 
which  was  an  ufurpation  of  authority  of  the  moft 
daring  nature,  and  which  plainly  indicated,   that 

their 
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their  intention  was  to  affume  the  government  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  carry  their  own  plans  into 
execution. 

He  remonftrated  to  them,  that  if  they  were  fin- 
cerely  defirous  of  providing  for  his  fafety,  they 
ought  to  enable  him  to  exert  the  power  annexed  to 
his  ftation,  open  the  courts  of  judicature  for  the 
profecution  of  thofe  who  diilurbed  the  legal  exer- 
cife  of  government,  diiband  thofe  people  who  bore 
arms  without  his  lawful  commiflion,  reltore  the 
contents  of  the  magazine,  and  ad:  themfelves  in 
fupport  of  his  authority  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fhould 
convince  the  public  that  they  were  iirmlv^  attached 
to  the  caufe  of  their  Sovereign,  and  firmly  deter- 
mined to  oppofe  thofe  tumultuous  and  diforderly 
proceedings,  that  tended  to  injure  the  intcrefl,  and 
fubvert  the  conftitutional  rights  of  Great  Britain. 

To  accomplilh  thefe  juft  ends,  he  would  repair 
to  York  Town,  whither,  as  it  would  be  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Williahifburgh,  they  might  remove 
the  place  of  their  fitting.  Here  he  was  willing  to 
meet,  and  confer  with  them  on  the  means  of  appeaf- 
ing  the  prefent  troubles  ;  and  here,  if  they  meant 
not  utterly  to  rejed:  all  proifers  pf  accommodation, 
they  would  give  him  the  meeting,  and  tranfadt  the 
bufinefs  of  the  fefiion. 

If,  however,  they  would  convince  him  by  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  their  fincerity,  that  they  wetQ 
ready  to  concur  in  all  the  jufi  demands  he  had  made, 
he  would  not  hefitate  to  return  to  Williamfburgh, 
and  co-operate  with  them  in  putting  a  final  period 
to  all  differences,  and  fettling  a  happy  re-union  with 
the  parent  fiate  on  thofe  equitable  terms  that  were 
now  offered  to  their  confideration. 

On  thefe  conditions,  he  would  return  to  them  ac- 
cording to  their  defire,  and  deem  it  the  greateft  ho- 
nour and  felicity  to  employ  his  mediation  in  recon- 
i:iling  them  with  Great  Britain.  But  if  their  in- 
I  tentions 
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tjentions  did  not  correfpond  ■  with  what  he  had  cx^ 
prelicd,  his. return  to  Williamfburgh  would  anfwcr 
no  end,  but  to  expofe  him  to  the  dangers  he  had 
rnentipned,  without  proving  of  any  utility  what- 
feever* 

The  reply  to  this  mefTage  was  very  pointed  and 
acrimonious.  As  the  Governor  had  been  fevere  in 
his  imputations,  they  were  equally  bitter  in  their 
own  j  unification,  and  exprelTed  themfelves  in  terms 
that  tended  flrongly  to  widen  the  breach,  and  ren-. 
der  both  parties  irreconcilable. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  make  an  inquiry 
ii^to  the  late  diflurbances,  had  now  finilhed  it. 
From  the  teflimony  of  a  great  number  of  credit- 
able individvials,  it  appeared,  that  the  commotions 
a^nong  the  people  had  arifen  from  an  apprehenlion 
that  hoflile  defigns  had  been  formed  againll  them ; 
biit  that  tranquility  and  good  order  were  now  re- 
eflablilhed.  They  v/ere  univerfally  determined, 
however,  to  abide  by  the  refolutions  of  the  general. 
Congrefs,  and  of  their  Provincial  meetings.  They 
did  not,  indeed,  aim  at  independency,  being  tho- 
rqughly  perfqadpd  it  was  the  mutual  intereft  of 
Gre^it  Britain  and  the  Colonies  to  remain  united  ; 
but  iliil  they  iniiiled  on  the  neceflity  of  repealing 
the  late  obnoxious  adls,  before  any  recpnciliatioa. 
could  take  place.  When  the  Parliament  complied 
with  the  wijhes  of  the  Colonies  in  this  particular, : 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  immediate  ccfllition 
of  all  difcontent,  and  of  a  cordial  re-union  and  amity 
w;th  the  Britifh  natjon  ^s  before. 

,  The  Allembly  now  took  into  confideration  the 
conciliatory  morion  of  the  Britifh  miniftry.  But 
they  did  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  CoIot 
nies  :  -they  ufed  the  fame  reafonings  againil  it,  and 
rejedted  it  with  no  lefs  warmth  and  unanimity. 
They  concluded  their  examination  of  this  fubjed: 
by.  dcciarjng,  ihs-t  thcfinal  determination  Qf  this  and  . 
'  ?'  --  •■  all 
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dl  fuch  general  matters,  relied  for  the  future  with 
the  Continental  Congrefs.  This,  as  reprefeiiting 
^11  America,  was  the  propereft  channel  through 
which  to  convey  to  the  throne  a  reprelentation  of 
all  grievances  :  more  deference  and  attention  would, 
it  was  infmuated,  be  paid  to  that  body,  than  to  the 
remoiiflrances  of  a  fingle  colony. 

**  We  have,'*  faid  they,  "  exhaufted  every  mode 
of  application  which  our  invention  could  fuggeft, 
as  proper  and  promiiing.  We  have  decently  re- 
monftrated  with  Parliament  ;  they  hav'e  added  new 
ipjuries  to  the  old.  We  have  wearied  our  King 
with  fupplications  :  he  has  not  deigned  to  anfvver 
us.  We  have  appealed  to  the  native  honour  and 
juftice  of  the  Britifh  nation  ;  but  their  efforts  in  our 
favour  have  been  hitherto  ineffectual." 

Such  was  the  Itile  and  manner  of  communication 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Afiembly.  Charges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  recriminations  on  the  other  :• 
i^ivitations  to  return  on  ihore,  with  promifes  of  the 
^mpleit  fecurity ;  and  refufals  to  place  any  confir 
dence  in  the  people  over  whom  the  powers  ot  gor 
yernment  were  exercifed  in  this  fingular  manner. 

The  feflion  now  drawing  to  an  end,  the  AfTembly 
requefled  that  he  would  miiix  his  appearance  among 
them,  once  at  leaft,  for  the  final  pafling  of  the  bills 
that  lay  ready  for  his  affent.  They  had,  during  the 
whole  feflion,  however  it  had  been  inconvenient, 
acquiefced  in  his  defire  ;  and  waited  upon  him  at 
the  diftance  of  a  dozen  miles,  as  often  as  a  perfonal 
intercQurfe  became  necelfary.  He  ought  now,  in 
his  turn,  to  condefcend  fo  far,  as  to  ciofe  the  Af- 
fembly  according  to  the  ufual  and  conflitutional 
forms. 

But  this  reprefentation  was  as  fruitlefs  as  the  pre- 
ceding.— The  Governor  infifted  on  the  prerogative 
with  which  he  was  lawfully  invefled,  of  appointing 
the  place  v/her^  they  flipuld  affemble  ;  he  knew  of 

no 
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no  bills  of  fufficlent  confequcnce  to  require  the  for* 
Diality  of  his  prefence  ;  and  before  he  alTented  to 
any,  he  ought  to  have  the  previous  examination  of 
their  propriety'. 

In  reply  to  this  meiTage,  the  bills  were  fcnt  to 
him.  Of  thefe  fome  met  with  his  approbation,  and 
to  others  he  objected.  The  Affembly  again  entreat- 
ed him  to  repair  to  Williamiburgh,  in  order  to  pafs 
thofe  bills  he  approved  of;  affuring  him  in  the  moi^ 
folemn  manner,  that  tkey  would  be  bound  for  the 
lafety  of  his  perfon  ;  and  finally  requefling,  that  if 
he  would  not  truil  himfclf  among  them,  he  would 
fign  a  commiffion  to  pafs  them. 

The  Governor  liili  remained  inflexible  in  his  rc- 
fufal  to  meet  them  afhore,  infilling  that  his  apprc- 
henfions  were  well  founded,  and  requefling  in  his 
turn,  that  they  would  wait  upon  him  themfelves 
on  board,  there  to  prefent  the  bills  that  were  to  re- 
ceive his  affent. 

This  was  a  propofal  with  which  the  Affembly 
would  by  no  means  comply.  It  terminated  at  once 
all  further  public  intercourfe  between  the  Gover- 
nor and  that  body.  They  immediately  declared 
that  luch  a  requifition  was  a  breach  of  their  privi- 
leges; and  that  from  what  had  paffed,  they  had 
fufficient  grounds  to  apprehend  that  finiiler  defigns 
were  entertained  againil  the  Colony.  They  advifed 
people  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  to  prepare  tor  the 
conmion  defence  of  their  country  and  their  freedom, 
againft  the  attempts  that  probably  were  at  no  great 
diftance.  They  concluded  by  proteilations  of  a 
dutiful  attachment  to  the  Crown  and  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  their  readinefs  to  adhere  to 
them  upon  a  conilitutional  foundation. 

This  was  the  folemn  farewel  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  to  the  Britifh  nation.  It  doled  the  feffion 
of  the  laft  Ailembly  that  was  held  under  the  aufpi- 
ccs  of  England,  of  v/hich   it  was  the  moil  ancient 

fettlcment 
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fettlement  in  the  American  hemifphere,  the  foun- 
dation of  it  having  been  laid  by  the  famous  Sir 
Walter  Raleiffh,  near  two  centuries  before  this  final 
reparation  from  its  mother  country. 

Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Governor's  autho- 
rity, they  proceeded  to  the  eleftion  of  deputies,  who 
met  in  convention,  and  alTumed  the  dirediion  of  the 
Province,  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  been  done  in 
the  Province  of  Mallachufet.  After  the  example 
of  the  New  England  people,  the  Virginians  refigned 
themfelves  with  the  moil  implicit  confidence  to  the 
management  of  their  new  governors. 

Th'eir  firit  care  was  to  put  the  Province  in  a  pro- 
per ftate  of  defence.  They  raifed  a  confiderablc 
body  of  men,  and  appointed  funds  to  maintain  them, 
•and  to  defray  other  public  charges.  They  pub- 
lished, at  the  fame  time,  a  juftification  of  the  mea- 
fures  they  had  taken,  in  which  they  attributed  them. 
to  the  necellity  of  providing  for  the  immediate  pre- 
fervation  of  their  freedom,  their  property,  and  all 
that  was  valuable,  which  were  manifeftly  endanger- 
ed by  the  defigns  that  had  unqueftionably  been 
formed  againft  the  jull:  and  long  enjor\^ed  rights  of 
the  Colonies.  They  repeated  the  conclufioris  of  the 
laft  AlTembly,  declaring  their  loyal  difpofition  to- 
wards Great  Britain;  but  afferting  in  the  ftrongefl 
terms  their  determination  to  fupport  their  lawful 
claims  againft  all  oppofers,  and  at  v^hatever  price  it 
might  coll  them. 

It  now  remained  for  Lord  Dunmore,  after  the 
deprivation  of  his  government,  to  confider  in  what 
manner  he  fhould  condu(ft  himfelf  towards  the  peo- 
ple who  had  call  oif  their  obedience.  Such  adhe- 
rents to  him  as  had  by  their  a<flivity  made  them- 
felves unpopular,  now  re[>ah*ed  to  him  for  iafety. — ■ 
Many  of  the  Haves  too  deferted  aver  to  him.  With 
thefc,  and  the  more  effcdtual  affiilance  of  the  Britifb 

armed 
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armed  Hupping  on  the  coail,  he  now  propofed  t6 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  country,  and  to  be  m  readi- 
nels  to  lay  hold  of  any  feafonable  opportunity  of 
thwarting  the  deiigns  of  the  malcontents.  The  in- 
terfedion  of  Virginia  by  the  many  large  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  with  which  it  is  w^atered  every  where,' 
made  this  no  difficult  taik ;  as  by  means  of  thefe, 
its  principal  parts  lie  open  at  all  times  to  the  at- 
tempts of  a  keen  arid  vigilant  enemy  that  is  mailer 
at  fca. 

.  With  hieh  viewj  he  fitted  out  fome  vefTels  of  fuf- 
ficient  force  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  near  the  fhorej 
but  not  equal  to  any  undertaking  of  confequence. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  was  obliged  td  extort  by 
main  force  the  proviiions  he  wanted^=  as  they  refu- 
fed  to  fupply  him  with  any. 

The  Virginians  complained,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  often  landed  wqth  an  hoftile  intent,  fetting 
iire  to  houfes,  deftroying  plantations,  carrying  off 
the  ilaves,  and  feizing  on  perfons  of  the  adverfe 
party.  This  compelled  them  to  {land  more  care- 
fully on  their  defence ;  and  produced  at  lail  conti- 
nual fcenes  of  rapine  and  derailation  ;  w-herein  lives 
were  loll,  and  mifchief  done  to  individuals,  without 
effedling  any  material  hurt  or  fervice  to  either  fide^ 
and  from  wdiich  no  reputation  could  be  acquired  to 
thofe  who  conducted  them. 

By  degrees  matters  became  more  ferious.  De- 
tachments of  thofe  troops  levied  by  order  of  the 
Provincial  Meeting:,  were  now  ordered  to  the  fliores 
of  the  rivers,  and  to  the  lea-coails,  which  rendered 
attempts  againll  the  dllferent  fetrlements  more  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous ;  and  occahoned,  of  courfe^ 
more  blood  to  be  fpilt  in  them.  Enmity  was  now 
rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  flridleil  watchful- 
nefs  was  (  niployed  to  cut  off  all  means  of  fubfiilence 
from  the  fhipping.  They  could  obtain  none  any 
wh.ere  but  at  the  p<jini  of  the  fvvord. 

a  Thus 
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:  Thus  war,  without  any  formal  denunciation,  was 
^ot  the  lefs  real;  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  a 
more  confiderable  force  prevented  it  from  being 
carried  oh  with  more  vigour  and  effedt. 
*  Having  however  collected  from  feveral  quarters 
fome  companies  of  foldiers,  the  Governor  deter- 
mined upon  an  encerprize  of  importance.  This  was 
the  burning  of  Hampton,  a  town  with  a  good  har- 
bour* His  deiign,  through  fome  means,  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  who  made  what  pre- 
rations  they  could  to  obilrud:  it,  by  finking  craft  in 
the  place  through  which  the  Ibipping  muil  pafs,  and 
oppofing  fuch  other  impediments  as  might  prevent 
a  landing;  but  the  lliips  forced  their  way  through 
them,  and  proceeded  to  fire  upon  the  place  with 
great  fury.  A  body  of  rifle-men  now  came  oppor- 
tunely to  the  afiiitance  of  the  to  .vn ;  thcfe  plied  the 
affailants  with  their  muiketry  from  the  fhore  fo  re- 
folutely,  and  with  lb  much  dexterity,  that  they  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  one  of  their 
veflels, 

A  proclamation  was  now  publifhed  by  the  Go- 
vernor, fetting  forth,  that  as  the  civil  laws  were  no 
longer  of  force  for  the  prevention  of  rebellion,  and 
the  punifhment  of  traitors,  it  was  become  necelTary 
to  fubftitute  martial  law  in  its  room,  for  the  fup- 
preflion  of  diforders  throughout  the  Colony*  All 
people  able  to  bear  arms  were  hereby  fummoned  to 
repair  to  the  King's  ftandard,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  reputed  rebels;  and  the  flaves,  and  fervants 
of  perfons  under  this  defcription,  were  declared  free, 
on  condition  of  their  taking  up  arms  in  the  King's 
fcrvice. 

This  proclamation  gave  univerfal  offence  to  all 
the  people  of  America.  As  every  Colony,  New 
England  only  excepted,  was  in  a  manner  overrun 
with  Negro  flaves,  the  letting  them  loofe  upon  their 
m.^fters,  was  a  mcafure  which  excited  abhorrence. 

It 
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It  was  feprefented  as  a  determination  to  carry  refent-* 
ment  beyond  the  common  bounds  of  humanity,  and 
the  rules  eilablifhed  among  civilized  nations.  H 
was  authorizing  domeitic  murders  and  afTaffinationsy 
and  encouraging  the  perpetration  of  all  manner  of 
barbarity*  It  involved  in  one  common  butchery 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  :  Negroes  could 
not  difcriminate  between  the  friends  and  foes  to  the 
Britiih  government ;  and  might  be  led  by  their  ig- 
norance, or  prompted  by  the  delire  of  freedom,. 
either  to  fufped:,  or  pretend  fufpicion  of  the  loyalty 
of  their  m afters,  and  from  fuch  motives  would  for- 
fake  or  rife  upon  them. 

It  was  no  lefs  reprobated  as  impolitic  in  its  gene-*- 
ral  tendency.  It  removed  that  neceffary  barrier  of 
fear  and  implicit  obedience,  which  kept  the  blacks 
in  fuch  profound  fubmiflion  to  the  white  people. — - 
By  fetting  them  at  large,  and  prompting  them  to 
face  the  whites  with  arms  in  their  hands,  it  taught 
them  ideas  of  equality,  and  placed  them  on  a  foot- 
ing with  thofe  whom  they  had  been  ufed  to  coniidef 
astheirfuperiorsin  the  very  order  of  nature. 

The  confequences  of  fuch  an  emancipation  wereal-* 
*  together  equally  obvious  and  terrible.  It  led  to  hor- 
rors of  every  defcription.  Self  prefervation  would  na- 
turally fet  the  Colonifts  on  their  conftant  guard 
againil  plots  and  machinations  from  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  continually  furrounded  :  the  leaft  fufpicion 
would  occalion  the  exercife  of  feverities ;  thefe 
tvould  excite  refentments,  and  quickly  be  followed 
by  defertions,  lufurredions,  and  open  defiance : 
all  confidence  would  vanifh  on  either  fide;  down- 
right enmity  and  violence  would  fucceed;  and  no 
other  hope  of  fafety  would  remain  to' either  of  the 
parties,  than  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  other.- 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  the  Americans  re- 
prefented  this  proclamation ;  which  however  was 
attended  by  none  of  the  atrocious  effe<fts  that  had* 

been 
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been  apprehended  ;  and  ferved  much  more  to  ex- 
sfperate  than  to  caufe  them  any  elTentiai  preju- 
dice. 

In  the  mean  time  LordDunmore  was  ai:  Nc!-^?lk, 
a  place  of  which  the  inhabitants,  with  thofe  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  were  well  aired:ed  to  his  caufe.  He 
was  joined  here  by  conliderablc  numbers,  and  he 
began  to  form  hopes  that  he  fhould  gradually  be  able 
to  raife  fuch  a  force,  as  fhould  enable  him  to  reftore 
the  authority  of  government  throughout  the  whole 
Province. 

But  the  ruling  powers  exerted  themfelves  with  fo 
much  diligence,  that  a  large  body  was  fpeedily  col- 
ledted  and  put  in  motion  againft  him.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  this,  he  polled  himfelf  at  a  place 
called  the  Great  Bridge,  on  the  road  to  Norfolk, 
through  which  they  were  necefiitated  to  pafs  in 
marching  to  this  town.  Here  he  threw  up  fome 
works,  well  lined  with  cannon,  intending  to  make 
a  refolute  {land  with  the  whole  force  he  could 
mufler. 

But  this  was  very  inconfiderable  :  he  had  no  more 
than  about  two  hundred  regulars ;  his  remaining 
llrength  confided  of  an  undifciplined  aflfemblage  of 
white  and  black  people.  With  thefe,  however,  he 
courageoufly  refolvcd  to  encounter  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  advanced  very  near  him,  and  had  alfo  caft 
up  an  intrenchment  v/ithin  the  reach  of  his  guns, 

.After  obferving  each  others  motions  during fonie 
days,  Lord  Dunmore  gre  v  impatient  of  inadlion^ 
and  formed  a  plan  to  ilorm  their  intrenchment. 
Captain  Fordyce,  an  olncer  of  great  bravery,  com- 
manded on  this  occafion.  In  the  front  of  their 
v/orks  lay  a  narrow  caufeway,  which  was  the  only 
avenue  to  them.  The  Captain^  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  grenadiers,  advanced  upon  this  pith  to 
their  intrenchments,  and  attacked  them  with  affo- 
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nifliing  refolution.  The  enemies  works  were  (6 
conflrucled,  that  while  he  was  attempting  their 
front,  his  own  flanks  were  expofed  to  a  fevere  iire. 
The  valour  of  this  gallant  officer,  and  of  the  brave 
nien  that  followed  him,  met  with  unfurmountable 
obftacles  :  he  was  flain  with  a  number  of  them. 
Such  was  the  obflinacy  with  which  they  fought, 
and  the  danger  of  the  fervice  they  went  upon,  that 
not  one  individual  among  them  efcaped  without  a 
wound. 

They  made  good  their  retreat  under  the  guns  of 
their  own  works,  the  enemy  not  venturing  to  purfue 
them.  The  only  prifoners  made  were  fuch  as,  on  ac- 
count of  their  wounds,  were  unable  to  retire  from 
the  field.  Thofe  among  them  who  were  natives  of 
Britain,  met  with  very  civil  ufage  from  the  Provinr 
cials  ;  but  the  natives  of  AiTjerica  experienced  great 
feverity  ;  and  were  treated  as  men  who  had  deferted 
their  pwn  colours,  and  fought  under  thofe  of  an 
enemy. 

After  this  repulfe,  the  encampment  at  the  Great 
Pridge  was  broke  up  ;  and  as  the  enemy  was  daily 
increaiing  in  number,  and  there  appeared  no  rea- 
fonable  hope  of  being  able  to  refifh  him.  Lord  Dun- 
more  withdrew  again  to  his  ihipping.  It  was  now 
equally  numerous,  and  cvouded  with  people  of  all 
denominatiops,  who  were  his  adherents,  and  who 
had  fled  to  it  as  the  only  place  of  protection  from 
the  refentment  of  the  Provincial  party. 

While  Lord  Dunmore  was  thus  exerting  himfelf 
on  the  coafts  of  Virginia,  a  plan  was  forming  to  in- 
vade it,,  together  with  the  other  fouthern  colonies, 
on  their  back  and  inland  parts.  The  people  in  thole 
Settlements  were  confidered  as  flrongly  attached  to 
the  Englilh  government,  and  it  vyas  expefted  that 
large  numbers  of  them  would  be  difpofed  to  take 
up  arms  in  its.  fupport.  It  was  alfo  fuppofed  that 
fome  of  the  Indiaa  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
•  "  '"  I  thofe 
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tiiofe  parts,  might  be  brought  to  join  them.  Ail 
this  would  form  a  force  fufficicnt  to  make  an  effccr 
tual  imprcllion  on  the  enemy,  and  to  open  a  paflage 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Colonies,  through  which 
they  might  make  an  irruption  into  any  Province 
they  chofe  particularly  to  attack. 

Virginia  was  the  Colony  chiefly  aimed  at  by  this 
fcheme.  The  projector  of  it  was  Mr.  Conelly,  a 
Pennfylvanian,  a  man  completely  qualified  for  its 
execution.  He  was  one  of  thofe  reftlefs  and  daring 
iiidividuals  that  feemed  born  for  the  tempeiluous 
period  they  lived  in,  and  with  whom  America 
abounded  at  this  time, 

-  He  communicated  his  projedl  to  Lord  Dunmore, 
with  the  activity  and  refolutenefs  of  w^hofe  temper 
it  perfectly  correfponded.  It  met  accordingly  wdth 
his  entire  approbation  ;  and  Mr.  Conelly  let  out  im- 
mediately to  carry  it  forwards  with  all  pofiible  ex- 
pedition. Through  a  multiplicity  of  obftacles  he 
reached  the  back  fettlements,  and  there  found 
means  to  negotiate  with  great  fecrecy,  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  lituated  on  the  Ohio,  and  to  bring  over 
to  his  deiign  the  people  in  thofe  remote  diilridts. 
On  his  returning  to  Lord  Dunmore  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  fuccefs,  he  was  difpatched  to  Bofton 
with  proper  recommendations.  Here  he  was  com- 
miffioned  by  General  Gage  to  adt  in  this  bufinefs  as 
Colonel  and  Commander,  with  promifes  of  being 
thoroughly  fupported. 

By  this  plan  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Britilh  forces 
at  Detroit,  and  the  forts  in  its  vicinity,  wdth  thofe 
that;  were  ftationed  in  others  of  thofe  diftant  fettle- 
ments, fhould  each  furniih  as  many  men  as  could 
poflibly  be  fpared.  With  thefe,  which  would  alto- 
gether form  a  conliderable  body,  the  Colonel  wasto 
proceed  as  early  the  next  fpring  as  practicable,  to 
J*}tfburgh,  where  he  was  to  eitablilli  his  head  quar- 
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tfcrs,  till  the  difafFeded  party  there  was  entirely  fiip- 
prefled,  and  the  friends  of  government  collected 
to  a  fufficient  number  lo  form  them  into  regiments. 
From  Pitlburgh  he  was  to  crofs  the  Aliegany  Moun- 
tains, and  penetrate  into  Virginia.  Here,  after 
leaving  fort  Cumberland  Itrongiy  garrifoned,  he  was 
to  fall  down  the  river  Potomack,  and  feize  upon 
Alexandria,  where  it  was  concerted  that  Lord  Dun- 
more  Ihould  meet  him  with  the  fleet  under  his  com-» 
jnand,  and  all  the  force  he  could  gather,  Alexan- 
dria was  then  to  be  flrongly  fortified,  and  made  a 
place  of  arms,  and  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
By  thefe  means  the  friends  of  government  would  be 
able  to  declare  themfelves  without  reftraint,  and 
to  form  a  general  jundlion  with  facility  ;  and  what 
was  of  more  importance  than  all  the  reil,  the  com- 
munication between  the  northern  and  fouthern  Co* 
lonies  would  be  effedlually  cut  off, 

Such  was  the  vaft  and  comprehenfive  plan  pro- 
je(fled  by  Mr,  Conelly.  He  had  made  a  confider- 
able  progrefs  on  his  journey  towards  Detroit ;  and 
was  now  on  the  back  frontiers  of  Maryland,  and 
had  feemingly  efcaped  the  principal  dangers,  when 
be  was  unluckily  difcovcred  by  one  of  thcfe  uncx- 
pedied  accidents  that  fo  often  baffle  the  befl  concert- 
ed defigns. 

A  tradcfman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  and 
had  dealt,  met  him  on  the  road,  and  diredlly  gave 
information  to  the  neareil:  committee  :  he  was  im^ 
mediately  feized  upon  fufpicion,  and  his  papers  dif- 
eovered  the  whole  dellgn.  They  were  communis 
cated  to  the  Congrefs,  and  the  Colonel  was  thrown 
into  prifon. 

In  this  manner  was  fruilrated  a  fcheme  equally 
bold  and  judicioully  arranged,  and  which  was  now 
almoil  on  the  point  of  execution.  •  It  is  notimpro^ 
biibj^  that  had  he  not  been  tjius  arrefted  in  the  mid- 
dle. 
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i^le  tof  his  career.  Colonel  Conelly,  from  the  acute* 
nefs  and  adtivity  of  his  charadier,  would  have  con- 
dudled  the  operations  with  which  he  was  entrufted, 
with  equal  ikill  and  expedition  ;  and  would  have 
proved  one  of  the  moil  dangerous  enemies  whom 
the  Congrefs  would  have  had  to  encounter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  retreat  of  Lord  Dunmore 
from  Norfolk,  left  that  place  entirely  at  the  mercy 
pf  the  Provincials.  The  loyalifts  had  been  rather 
fevere  upon  their  adverfaries  during  their  poffeffion 
©f  thofe  parts  :  this  feverity  was  now  retorted  upon 
them  ;  and  all  thofe  who  had  remained  on  fhore  ex- 
perienced much  ill  treatment,  and  many  mortifica*- 
tions. 

The  condition  of  thofe  who  had  fled  for  ihelter 
on  board  the  Ihipping  was  not  lefs  diflrefsful ;  as 
they  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  aihore^ 
they  were  deflitute  of  means  to  provide  themfelves 
with  neceffaries,  and  were  reduced  to  the  moft 
dreadful  extremities.  In  fuch  a  iituation,  the  calls 
of  nature  rendered  them  defperate,  and  they  ne- 
gleded  no  opportunity  of  venturing  to  land  in  every 
place  where  they  expelled  to  find  provilions.  This 
occaikjned  perpetual  fkirmifhes  between  them  and 
the  Provincial  troops  that  lay  in  wait  to  intercept 
them.    - 

During  thefetranfadtions, a  man  of  war  of  fome  force 
arrived  in  Norfolk  harbour.  It  was  now  refolved  to 
infift  upon  their  permitting  the  fleet  to  be  furnilhed 
with  neceffaries,and  that  they  fhould  delifl  from  an- 
fioyiBg  the  fhipping  with  their  mufketry,  which  only- 
tended  to  the  deilroying  of  men  without  necelBtv, 
and  could  hardly  be  viewed  in  any  light  but  that  o£ 
abfolut-e  murder. 

The  fa(3:  was,  that  the  American  foldiery,  chiefly 
coRipofed  of  rifle-men,  flatiorting  themfelves  in  the 
hpufes,  and  upon  the   wharfs  oppofite  to  the  fhip- 
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ping,  took  every  opportunity  of  firing  at  the  p^d^ 
pie  on  board,  and  dellroycd  ibme  of  them  daily. 

The  rcquifition  made  by  the  Governor  was  ac- 
companied with  a  menace  to  fire  upon  that  part  of 
the  town  from  which  the  annoyance  came,  in  cafe 
they  refufed  to  comply.  But  their  anfwer  was  a  per- 
emptory denial  of  both  bis  demands.  In  confe- 
quenee  of  this,  notice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  what  was  intended,  that  they  might  previoufly 
remove  themfelves  out  of  danger  ;  and  after  allow- 
ing them  a  due  fpace  of  time  for  that  purpofe,  that 
fide  of  the  town  was  cannonaded  which  lay  neareft 
the  water,  and  a  party  of  tailors  and  marines  was 
landed,  the  more  effeclually  to  let  fire  to  the  houfca 
in  that  quarter. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Lord  Dunmore  to  ex- 
tend the  deilrudtion  any  further.  The  Provincials, 
it  has  been  faid,  completed  it,  by  fetting  fire  to 
thofe  parts  that  lay  at  a  diitance  from  the  water- 
fide,  and  which,  as  the  wind  was  favourable  to 
them,  would  from  their  fituation  have  efcaped  the 
conflagration.  It  has  even  been  pofitiveLy  afiTerted, 
that  almofl  at  the  very  moment  the  houfes  near  the 
fliore  were  fet  on  fire,  the  flames  were  alfa  perceived 
in  feveral  parts  that  were  farthefl  from  them,  and 
that  they  were  burnt  by  the  direction  of  the  Virgi- 
nian Congrefs  itfelf,  in  order  to  put  an  end  at  once 
to  all  hopes  in  the  loyalifls  of  receiving  any  aid  from 
that  place. 

In  this  unfortunate  manner  was  defiroyed  one  af 
the  fineft  towns  in  Virginia,  and  thefiril  for  commerce 
and  opulence.  The  computation  of  the  damage 
done  on  this  occafion,  amounted  ta  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  Before  this 
difafler,  its  condition  wis  fo  iiouriihing,  that  the 
annual  rents  of  the  houfes  exceeded  ten  th<)ufan4 
pounds.  ^         „   .  ^      ,.  .^ 

..  ■  So 
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So  great  became  now  the  inveteracy  to  the  loyal- 

ifts,  that  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  all  meaas  of 
fuflenance,  the  plantations  of  which  the  iiruation 
expofed  them  to  incurfions  from  ihe  Shipping,  were 
totally  deflroved,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  ta 
remove  up  the  country  with  their  cattle,  and  all  the 
effects  they  could  carry  off* 
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%'ranf anions  In   North   and  South  C^roUna^   and  ift 

Mqjj'iichufet^ 

1775- 

WHILE  Virginia  was  fuifering  in  this  cruel 
manner  from  intefline  dilTcntions,  its  neigh- 
bours, the  Carolinas,  were  much  in  the  fame  dif- 
tradled  flate.  In  North  Carolina,  Governor  Mar- 
tin, a  gentleman  of  great  vigour  and  adtivity,  was 
involved  in  perpetual  conteils  with  the  various  com- 
mittees and  aflbciations  it  had  formed,  and  efpe- 
cially  with  the  Provincial  Congrefs,  He  was  accu- 
fed  of  having,  like  Lord  Dunmore,  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  rebellion  among  the  negroes;  and  upon- 
that,  and  other  charges,,  he  was  declared  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  that  particularly  of 
which,  as  Governor,  he  ought  to  have  had  the  in- 
terefl  moft  at  heart ;  and  all  perfons  were,  in  con- 
fequence,  interdidied  from  any  communication  v/ith 
him. 

He  replied  to  this  declaration  by  a  bold  and  fpi- 
ritcd  proclamation  ;  wherein  he  cleared  himfelf  of 
malevolence  to  the  Province,  and  juilified  his  eon- 
dudt  by  a  variety  of  reafons  :  animadverting  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  utmoil  freedom  and  pointednefsy 
upon  all  their  proceedings,  and  reprobating  them 
as  inimical  to  peace,  and  repugnant  to  the  duty  and 
obedience  w^hich  they  owed  to  Great  Britain,  and 
tending  manifeftly  to  breed  ill  blood,  and  kindle* 
fedition  and  rebellion. 

The  wrath  and  refentment  of  the  Provincial  Con^ 
grefs  was  provoked  to  fuch  a  pitch  by  this  procla- 
mation, that  they  voted  it  a  libel  of  the  moll  inju- 
rious 
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nous  and  defamatory  nature  ;  loaded  k  witli  every 
opprobrious  epithet  they  could  deijife,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  common  cxccu* 
tioner. 

Notvvithflandlng  the  violence  and  enmity  of  the 
Congrefsj  the  Governor  entertained  a  full-  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  defeat  their  defigns.  He  flrong- 
ly  relied  on  the  loyalty  of  thofe  who  were  fettled  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  Province,  and  fuch  as  had 
lately  emigrated  from  Scotland,  who  were  chiefly 
Highlanders,  a  brave  and  hardy  race  of  men. — 
With  thefe  he  doubted  not  to  form  a  numerous  ho- 
tly of  firm  and  determined  adherents,  to  whom  the 
Congrefs  would  not  find  it  in  their  power  to  oppofe 
an  equal  force. 

While  arrangements  were  forming  to  brmg  them 
together,  he  though  it  prudent,  for  his  own  per-^ 
fonal  fecurity,  to  fortify  his  refidence  at  Newbein^ 
in  order  to  prevent  a  furprize  from  people,  whofe 
inveteracy  he  was  apprehenfive  might  prompt  them 
to  offer  him  fome  infult.  His  intention  was  to  rc-> 
plenifh  it  with  warlike  {lores,  and  to  ftrengthen  it 
fo  well,  as  to  fet  all  attempts  againft  him  at  defi-* 
ance.  He  had  partly  executed  his  defign,  when, 
on  the  moving  in  of  fome  guns,  a  fufpicion  of  it 
arofe,  followed  immediately  by  an  inlurrediion^ 
which  appeared  fo  dangerous,  that  he  found  it  moft 
advifable  inilantly  to  withdraw,  and  fnelter  himfelf 
on  hoard  an  armed  veffeL 

■  The  populace  ruihed  into  his  houfe  in  fearch  of 
v;hat  they  fufped:ed,  and  difcovcred  accordingly 
gunpowder  and  ball,  with  other  military  llorcs, 
concealed  under-ground,  in  the  garden.  This  con- 
firmed the  furmifes  that  had  been  fpread  concern-' 
ing  his  hoflile  intentions,  and  he  was  now  regarded 
as  a  man  with  whom  it  was  no  longer  nccefiiary,  oi^ 
proper,  to  keep  any  meafures. 
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In  the  mean  time,  fimilar  methods  of  proceeding 
were  adopted  tlijfonghout  this  Province  as  in  the 
other  Colonies.  -An  upper  Council,  and  committees 
of  fafety,  were  nominated,  and  every  other  regula- 
tion made  that  was  judged  requifite  for  good  order 
and  government.  They  provided  in  the  fame  man- 
ner for  the  public  defence,,  by  calling  out  the  mi- 
litia, and  raiiing  additional  forces.  They  adied, 
in  fhort,  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  determination  as 
their  neighbours.  They  framed  a  public  addrefs  to 
all  the  fubjedis  of  the  Britifh  empire,  in  the  fame 
ll:ile  as  thole  that  have  already  been  mentioned,  de- 
claring their  readinefs  to  be  reconciled  upon  conili- 
tutional  terms^  and  their  refolution  to  admit  of  no 
other. 

In  South  Carolina  the  like  diilurbances  prevailed. 
The  people  charged  their  Governor,  Lord  William 
Campbell,  who  had  oppofed  their  proceedings  with 
great  fpirit  and  perfeverance,  with  having  treated 
with  the  Indians  for  their  affiflance  againll  them, 
and  induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  back-fettlements 
to  attack  their  countrymen:  .  The  commotions 
raifcd  upon  this  occafion  were  fo  violent,  that  he- 
was  compelled  to  retreat  on  board  a  man  of  war. 

After  his  departure,  they  took  the  government 
into  their  own  hands ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
danger  that  might  arife  from  the  negotiations  that 
had  been  carried  on  w^th  the  back  fettlers,  they  de- 
puted I\Ir.  Drayton  to  confer  with  them,  a  gentle- 
man  famous  for  his  oppofition  to  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, and  at  that  time  the  moil  popular  man  in  the 
Province.  He  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  men.  An; 
agreement  was  accordingly  entered  into  between- 
both  parties  ;  in  which  all  differences  were  fettled 
to  their  mutual  fiitisfadiion  ;  the  back-lcttlers  bind- 
ing themfelves  to  a  peaceable  demeanour,  and  in  no 
Ihape  to  oppofethc  mcafurcs  that  iliouid  be  adopted 

by 
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by  the  Provincial  meeting,  nor  to  afford  any  ainil- 
ance  to  the  Britiili  military.  In^^ther  refpecbs  they 
Were  left  at  freedom  to  adt  as  they  deemed  it  moil 
expedient  for  their  own  welfare.  They  were  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  perfe(!:tly  neutral  in  the  prefent 
quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and 
were  by  no  means  to  be  fvibjedl  to  any  detriment  for 
refufnig  to  efpoufe  their  caufe. 

Having  delivered  themfelves  from  all  apprehen- 
fions  on  that  quarter,  their  next  bulinefs  was  to  fet- 
tle a  form  of  government.  They  appointed  a  coun- 
cil of  fafety  to  coniift  of  thirteen  members,  who 
were  to  be  affiled  in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  impor^ 
tance,  by  a  committee  of  one  hundred.  Hearing, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  preparations  were  making  in 
England,  which  were  particularly  levelled  at  this 
Colony,  they  negledled  no  means  to  put  it  in  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence,  by  railing  forces,  diligently  train- 
ing themj  and  efpecially  by  fortifying  Charles  Town 
in  the  ilrongefl  manner  they  were  able. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  in  the  fouth  of  the  Con- 
tinent, the  military  operations  in  the  north  flill 
continued,  though  not  with  the  fame  vigour  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  The  Britifli 
troops  in  Bofton  were  too  much  diminifhed,  and 
weakened,  through  licknefs  and  fatigue,  to  under- 
take any  hazardous  attempt;  and  the  Provincials 
thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  did  enough 
in  keeping  them  clofe  confined  in  that  town. 

In  the  beginnings  of  Odlober,  General  Gage  re- 
iigned  the  command  of  the  Britifli  forces  to  General 
Howe,  and  took  his  departure  for  England.  The  new 
commander  in  chief  had  innumerable  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  The  number  of  mal-contents  among 
the  inhabitants  was  very  great ;  and  thev  made  it 
their  continual  bufinefs  to  convey  the  fpeediefl  intel- 
lige^icc  of  all  that  was  tranfadled  in  the  town,  to  their 
friends  without.     This^  from  the  fituation  and  ex- 
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teiTfivehcfs  of  the  place,  and  other  circnm{lances>  it 
was  impoilible  to  prevent.  A  fcarcity  of  frelh  pro^ 
vifions  iiill  continued,  which  Was  diflreffingly  felt 
by  the  garrifon,  the  lick  efpecially,  who  were  very 
numerous.  The  rooted  antipathy  of  the  generality 
of  the  natives,  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  difcri- 
minate  between  the  well  and  the  ill-affe6:ed,  and 
pixvented  any  dependence  being  placed  on  either^ 
Thus  the  prudence  and  fagacity  of  the  commander 
in  chief  was  feconded  by  none  of  thofe  helps,  that 
would  in  his  cafe  have  proved  moft  ufeful  and  effi- 
cacious. He  could  trufl  thoroughly  none  but  his 
own  people,  in  thofe  exigencies  that  required  mofl 
information  and  advice. 

In  order  to  obviate,  as  affeftually  as  it  lay  in  his 
power,  the  dangers  arifmg  from  this  perpetual  com- 
munication, and  to  p^'event  as  much  as  poffible  the 
facility  with  which  it  had  been  carried  on  hitherto, 
a  proclamation  was  iiiued,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  forbidden  to  quit  the  town  without  permiffion, 
on  pain  of  fuffering  military  execution  if  difcovered 
and  feized,  and  to  be  arraigned  as  guilty  of  trea-» 
Ion  if  they  Ihould  effect  their  efcape,  and  to  forfeit 
•their  effcd:s.  Such  as  obtained  a  liccnfe  to  depart, 
were  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  tak- 
ing with  them  above  a  certain  quantity  of  money, 
iAn  alfociation  was  alfo  dired:ed  to  be  formed,  by 
which  thofe  who  remained  in  the  town,  were  bound 
.to  adt  in  its  defence  :  fuch  of  them  as  were  thought 
proper  to  be  feledted  for  that  purpofe,  were  to  be 
divided  into  companies^  and  properly  armed  and 
"difciplined  ;  the  others  were  to  contribute  a  fum 
of  money  in  lieu  of  their  peribnal  fervice* 

It  had  been  ho-ped  by  fbme  friends  to  govern* 
mcnr,  that  at  the  expiration  ot  the  time  for  which 
the  Provincial  foldiers  \yere  inlifted,  the  majority 
would  return  to  their  homes,  after  lb  long  and  uu* 
\ifual  an  abknce»     The  term  was  now  approaching, 

and 
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and  the  Congrefs  itfelf  was  not  without  its  fears 
upon  this  account.  For  the  preventing  of  an  event, 
that  would  have  been  fo  prejudicial  to  their  caufe, 
they  deputed  a  committee  of  their  moft  popular  and 
refpedied  members,  to  co-operate  with  General 
Walhington  in  keeping  the  continental  army  from 
diibanding.  In  this  they  fucceeded  to  their  fulleft 
expectations.  The  whole  army  re-inliiled  for  the 
term  of  a  twelvemonth. 

That  objedt  which  the  Colonies  found  it  moft 
difficult  to  compafs  in  their  military  exertions,  was 
the  procuring  a  fufficiency  of  gunpowder.  The 
want  of  it  prevented  the  execution  and  the  attempt 
of  many  a  defign.  They  had  been  uncommonly 
induilrious  in  the  preparation  of  the  feveral  ingre- 
dients of  which  this  manufadiure  is  compoied ;  but 
time  only  could  bring  this  refource  to  that  ftate  of 
abundance  which. was  at  prefent  lb  much  needed. 
Mean  while  their  chief  fupplies  were  from  abroad  ; 
.but  they  came  in  very  flowiy,  and  amidfi  a  multi- 
tude of  obitacles.  The  communication  with  thofc 
European  countries  from  whence  it  was  to  be  had, 
was  intercepted,  and  the  navigation  of  their  own 
Shipping  was  fo  diligently  traced,  and  i'o  clofely" 
watched,  that  the  importation  of  this  indifpenfible 
necelTary,  was  attended  with  every  kind  of  difficulty 
and  difcouragement. 

As  a  proof  to  what  extremities  they  were  reduced 
from  the  icantinefs  of  gunpowder,  fome  of  their 
own  officers,  it  has  been  faid,  acknowledged,  that 
while  they  lay  before  Bofton,  they  were  at  one  time 
fo  ihort,  that  had  they  been  attacked,  they  mull 
immediately  have  fled,  and  difembodied  themfelves^ 
At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Lexington,  many  had  ex- 
pended their  whole  ftock  before  the  buiinefs  was 
over. 

To  remedy  fo  efTential  a  deficiency,  no  efforts  were 
fpared^  and  r^o  expedients  Ixsft  ur^trred.  The  fwiftetl 

failing 
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failing  vefTels  were  difpatched  to  the  coail  of  Guinea, 
in  Africa,  where  they  purchafed  all  the  powder 
that  was  to  be  fold  among  the  European  ihipping 
that  was  trading  along  the  fliores  of  that  extenfive 
country  :  they  bought  it  under  pretence  of  making 
up  their  own  aiTortments  of  articles  for  the  trade  of 
that  country  ;  and  they  went  away  unfufpedled. 
Another  fupply  was  brought  from  the  illand  of  Ber- 
muda, where  the  crew  of  a  veffcl,  fent  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  landed  in  the  night,  and  plundered  the  maga- 
zine, that  lay  at  fome  diilance  from  the  town,  of 
all  the  powder  it  contained. 

In  default  of  action  between  the  re2:ulars  and  the 
Provincials  at  Boil:on,  a  predators  war  was  now  car- 
ried on  along  the  coaft  of  New  England,  which  re- 
fembled,  in  fome  meafure,  that  which  the  people 
of  Virginia  were  experiencing  upon  their  own  ihores, 
and  arofe  alfo  from  iimilar  motives,  the  necellity  of 
procuring  frelh  provifions.  As  the  inhabitants 
were  no  lefs  refra^Sory  and  violent  in  their  condu<fl:, 
^nd  exercifed  all  the  refinance  they  were  able,  the 
,confequence  was,  that  they  were  treated  occafion- 
ally  with  equal  feverity, 

Am.ong  other  places  that  fuffered  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  hoftilities,  was  the  town  of  Falmouth,  fituated 
in  Cafco  Bay,  in  the  Province  of  Main,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  the  northern  parts  of  MaiTa- 
chufet,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Colony  of 
ISiew  Hampfhire.  It  was  a  commercial  thriving 
place,  confiding  of  about  five  hundred  houfes.  Its 
harbour  was  particularly  commodious  for  its  proxi- 
mity to  thofe  parts  of  the  country,  where  Hiip  tim- 
ber was  plenty  ;  and  it  was  here  the  Ihipping  from 
England  took  in  yearly  a  large  quantity  of  maib, 
efpecialiy  for  the  naVy.  A  veliel  was  lying  here  at 
this  time  for  that  very  purpofe  :  a  difference  un- 
happily arofe  about  the  loading  of  her,  which  oc- 
casioned a  violent  diiUirbance.  It  proceeded  to  fuch 

length. 
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length,  that  in  refentment  for  the  peoples  beha- 
viour, a  refolution  was  taken  to  deilroy  the  town, 
which  was  effedied  accordingly,  after  notice  had 
been  given  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove  with  what 
effedls  they  could  carry  o'ff. 

The  deftrudion  of  Falmouth  was  grlevoufly  rc- 
fented  by  the  Provincials.  The  Congrefs  of  Mafla- 
chufet,  which  was  then  fitting  at  Watertown,  de- 
termined immediately  to  take  every  poffible  meafure 
for  the  protection  of  their  coaft,  and  with  that  in- 
tent paired  an  ad:  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and 
reprifal,  and  ereded  Courts  of  Admiralty  for  the 
trial  and  adjudication  of  all  Britifh  prizes  brought 
into  their  harbours. 

To  qualify,  in  fome  refped,  fo  daring  a  meafure, 
they  declared  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  fole  in- 
tention was  to  guard  their  fea  coafts  from  violence 
and  depredation,  and  to  fecure  the  navigation  of 
their  own  veffels  :  to  this  end  thofe  fhips  only  were 
liable  to  be  captured,  that  brought  fupplies  to  the 
forces  that  w^ere  ading  againit  them. 

While  hoftilities  were  thus  carried  on  by  land, 
and  preparations  w^ere  making  to  extend  them  to  fhe 
fea,  numbers  of  individuals  in  America  w^ere  zea- 
louily  ftriving,  by  means  of  their  connedions  m 
England,  to  avert  the  confequences  that  muft  ine- 
vitably enfue  from  a  continuation  of  the  unnatural 
war  entered  into  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
They  reprefented  the  evident  dagger  of  adding  freih 
caufes  of  irritation  to  a  people  who  were  already 
fulliciently  exafperated.  Their  affedions,  though  of 
long  flanding  in  favour  of  a  country  from  which 
they  originated,  w^ere  now  almoil  broken,  and  hung 
on  fo  flender  a  thread,  that  little  w^as  wanting  to 
difconned  them  from  England  for  ever.  No  time 
was  to  be  loft  in  healing  the  wound,  while  it  might 
5'et  be  clofed  ;  but  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon 
diftant  hopes ;  the  quarrel  was  not  of  a  nature  to 

be 
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be  made  up-  .whenever  Britain  Ihoiild  think  proper. 
The  feafon  for  adlion  v/as  beginning  to  draw  to- 
wards an  end  ;  the  Americans  would  employ  that 
ieifure  in  pondering  upon  the  future,  and  refledting 
on  the  paft  :  the  events  of  the  prefent  campaign  had 
been  rather  favourable  to  them  ;  and  the  profpedtof 
the  increaling  enmity  of  Britain,  from  its  vail  prepa- 
rations againil  them,  might,  in  all  likelihood,  drive 
them  into  meafures,  which,  if  once  adopted,  would 
let  reconciliation  at  a  woeful  diilance. 

They  ftill,  however,  difclaimed  all  ideas  of  that 
tendency  :  they  unanimoully  protelled  that  they 
rook  up  arms  with  no  other  intent,  than  to  main- 
tain their  rights,  and  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  griev- 
ances :  they  looked  no  further  at  prefent :  a  fepa- 
ration  from  the  parent  ftate  was  an  objed:  foreign 
to  their  wifhes ;  but  if  the  difpute  Hill  lafted,  who 
could  tell  how  it  would  terminate  ?  If  bloodihed  con- 
tinued much  longer,  habitual  enmity  would  oblite- 
rate ail  former  friendlhip,  and  become  at  lafl  fami- 
liar to  their  feelings. 

Such  v^'-as  the  matter  of  the  epiflolary  reprefen- 
tations  that  were  continually  arriving  from  Ame- 
rica ;  but  whatever  impreffion  they  might  make 
upon  thofe  to  whom  they  were  addrelFed,  they  pro- 
duced no  eifedl  Vvirh  thofe  perfons  whole  influence 
would  have  been  ferviceable  in  promoting  the  ends 
tor  which  they  were  written. 

In  the  midil  of  thofe  violent  fcenes  that  were  ail- 
ing in  America,  remoniirances  of  this  kind  were  not 
unfrcqucnt  even  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  itfelf. 
The  pcrfon  who  chiefiy  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  this  account,  was  General  Lee,  whole 
lettters  to  Lord  Pcrcv  and  General  Burgoync,  were 
originals  in  their  kind,  and  fully  exhibited  the  pe- 
culiar difpofition  of  that  celebrated  officer. 

While  thele  conciliatory  attempts  were  made  oij^ 
^he  oue-handj  a  curcumilance  that  much  contribut- 
ed 
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tA  on  the  other  to  embitter  and  alienate  the  minds 
of  both  parties  in  America,  was  the  acrimonious 
Hile  of  their  public  correfpondence.  As  the  letters 
that  paiTed  between  them  were  often  occafloned  by 
erroneous  reports,  and  miflated  fadts,  they  were  of 
courfe  didated  fometimes  by  the  keeneft  anger  and 
refentment,  and  produced  the  like  emotions  in  thofe 
to  whom  they  were  diredled. 

The  rancour  that  always  accompanies  a  civil  war^ 
rendered  individuals  on  both  (ides  extremely  impati* 
ent  at  any  deviation  from  the  friendly  treatment^ 
to  which,  by  habits  of  long  intimacy,  they  were 
reciprocally  accuflomed.  Eveiry  proof  of  enmi- 
ty, however  Hight,  itill  was  heavily  felt,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  thofe  who  were  once  friends  and 
aflbciates*  From  motives  of  this  kind,  the  par 
ties  who  complained  of  being  aggrieved,  were  apt, 
in  the  bitternefs  of  their  impatience,  and  invete- 
racy, frequently  to  aggravate  the  caufes  of  their 
Complaints :  this  of  courfe  inflamed  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  were  interefled  in  protedting  them  from  ill 
ufage,  and  engaged  them  to  efpoufe  their  defence 
with  all  the  warmth  of  indignation. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  nature  happened  at 
■  Bofton,  while  invefted  by  the  Provincial  army,  and 
■produced  thofe  memorable  letters  between  the  re- 
fpedtive  commanders,  of  which  fomuch  notice  was 
taken  at  the  time,  and  which  created  fuch  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions  concerning  their  merits  and  pro- 
priety* 

That  with  which  General  Waihino;ton  clofsd  his 
correfpondence  with  General  Gage,  was  conceived 
In  terms  of  peculiar  fpiritednefs  and  energy,  and 
drew  a  flrong  pifture  of  his  character  and  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  of  thole  *that  animated  his  country- 
men at  that  time. 

"  Whether,"  faid  he,  '*  Britifh  or  American 
rtiercy,  fortitude,  and  patience,  are  moft  pre-emi- 
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neiit-^vvhcther  our  ■  vklorious  citizens,  whom  th^ 
hand  of  tyranny  has  forced  into  arms  to  defend  their 
property  and  freedom,  or  the  mercenary  inftru- 
ments  of  lawlefs  domination,  avarice,  and  revenge, 
bell  deferve  the  appellation  of  rebels,  and  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  that  cord,  which  your  affe(fted  clemency 
has  forborn  to  inflict — whether  the  authority  under 
which  I  ad:  is  ufurped,  or  founded  upon  the  genu- 
ine principles  of  liberty,  fuch  confiderations  are  al- 
together foreign  to  the  fubjed:  of  our  correfpond- 
ence.  I  purpofely  avoid  all  political  difquiiition  ; 
iior  Ihall  I  avail  myfelf  of  thofe  advantages  which 
the  facrcd  caufe  of  my  country,  of  liberty,  and 
human  nature,  give  me  over  you ;  much  lefs  ihall 
I  ftoop  to  retort  any  invedtive." 

After  juilifying  the  Provincials  from  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  prifoners,  imputed  to  them^ 
*'  you  advife  me,'*  faid  he,  ''  to  give  free  opera- 
tion to  truth,  to  punifli  mifreprefentation  and  falf- 
hood.  If  experience  flamps  value  upon  counfel., 
your's  mull  have  a  weight,  which  few  can  claim  : 
you  belt  can  tell  how  far  tlie  convuliions  which  have 
brought  fuch  ruin  on  both  comitries,  and  fhakeo 
the  mighty  empire  of  Britain  to  its  foundation,  may 
be  traced  to  thefe  malignant  caufes.   . 

*^  You  afFed:,  Sir,  to  defpife  all  rank  aot  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource  with  your  own*  I  can- 
not conceive  one  more  honourable  than  that  which 
Hows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and 
free  people,  the  pureil  fource  and  original  foun- 
tain of  all  power.  Far  from  making  it  a  plea  for 
cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  magnanimity,  and  enlarged 
ideas,  v/ould  .comprehend  and  refpect  it,'* 

Such  were  the  principal  parts  of  this  celebrated 
letter,  which  was  by  the  Americans  reprefentcd  as 
the  completeil:  model  of  the  ftile  becoming  his  fla- 
tioLi,  and  tlie  occafion  to  which  it  was  adapted, .and 
w*is  at  the   fame  time  comniended  m  every  part  of 

Europe 
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Europe  where  it  was  read,  and  even  in  England  it- 
felf,  as  the  only  anfwer  he  could  make  in  his  prefent 
circumilances. 

In  this  letter  General  Waihingten  boafled,  not 
unjuftly,  that  far  from  being  obliged  to  compel,  or 
to  requefl  the  afiillance  of  any  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  rather  embarraflfed  with  the  numbers  who 
crouded  to  his  camp,  from  the  fole  impulfe  of  love 
to  their  country. 

Certain  it  is,  that  w^ithout  adverting  to  the  redi- 
tude  or  erroneoufnefs  of  their  notions,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  at  this  period  animated  with  the  fuUeft 
perfuafion  that  they  w^re  ading  the  part  of  true 
patriots,  and  combating  for  thofe  objedis  which  are 
held  facred  and  inviolable  in  all  countries. 

It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  they  were  countenanced 
and  upheld  in  this  perfuafion  by  all  the  European 
world.  Compofitions  of  every  kind  were  publifhed 
in  their  favour ;  their  caufe  was  maintained  by  a 
number  of  works  in  profe,  and  poems  were  written 
in  praife  of  their  valour  and  fucceifes.  The  French, 
as  already  obferved,  were  not  only  the  foremoft  of 
any  people  in  their  fecret  encouragement,  and  open 
applaufe  and  vindication  of  the  Americans,  but  loft 
no  opportunity  of  exereifiug  their  natural  vivacity, 
upon  this  fubjed:  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  cele- 
brated every  fortunate  event  that  befel  the  Provin.- 
cials,  not  only  in  odes  and  epic  flrains,  but  in  a 
multiplicity  of  fongs^  epigrams,  and  ftanzas,  and 
other  produd  ons  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

With  fo  many  indacements  before  them,  it  is  by- 
no  means  furpiizing  the  Americans  fnould  feel  and 
exprefs  fuch  uncommon  warmth  and  vehemence 
upon  every  occafion,  and  become  peried:  enthufi- 
afts  in  a  caufc  wherein  they  confidered  their  duty 
and  their  intereft  as  equally  concerned,  and  to  ne- 
gledt  the  defence  of  which,  they  viewed  in  the  dou- 
ble light  of  treafon  and  impiety.  When  aduated 
Ee  2  bjT 
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by  fuch  motives,  men  are  never  lukewarm  and  re* 
mifs;  and  thefe  were  unqueftionably  the  ruling 
principles  in  America  at  this  time. 

The  force  and  animation  that  accompanied  their 
difeuflion  of  public  matters,  fhowed  how  deeply 
they  were  affedled  by  them,  and  with  what  weight 
^nd  ferioufnefs  they  dwelt  upon  their  thoughts,  and 
took  up  the  whole  of  their  ftudy  and  attention. 

A  flrong  fpecimen  of  the  maxims  and  fentiments 
by  which  they  were  governed,  was  exhibited  in  a 
famous  fpeech  made  by  one  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congrefs  of  the  prefent  year,  on  the 
neceffity  of  their  taking  up  arms. 

^^  The  great  God,"  faid  he,  "  who  is  the  fearch- 
^r  of  all  things,  w^ill  witnefs  for  me,  that  I  have 
fpoken  from  the  bottom  and  purity  of  my  heart. — 
It  is  an  arduous  confideration  we  are  now  upon,  and 
furely  we  have  confidered  it  earneflly.  I  may  think 
of  every  gentleman  here,  as  I  know  of  myfelf.  For 
feven  years  paft,  this  queflion  has  filled  the  day 
with  anxious  thought,  and  the  night  with  care. 
— The  God,  to  whom  we  appeal,  mufl  judge 
us.-  If  the  grievances  of  which  we  complain  did 
not  come  upon  us  unprovoked,  and  unexpcdied, 
when  our  hearts  were  filled  with  refpedlful  affedtion 
for  our  parent  flate,  and  with  loyalty  to  our  King, 
let  flavery,  the  worfl  of  human  ills,  be  our  por- 
tion I  Nothing  lefs  than  feven  years  of  infultcd 
complaints,  and  reiterated  wrongs,  could  have  Iha- 
ken  fuch  rooted  fentiments.  Unhappily  for  us, 
fubmiffion  and  ilavery  are  the  fame  ;  and  wc  have 
only  the  melancholy  alternative  left,  of  refinance, 
or  of  ruin. 

The  laft  petiirion  of  this  Congrefs  to  the  King^: 
contained  all  that  our  unhappy  iituation  could  lug- 
geft.  It  reprefcnted  our  grievances,  implored  re- 
drcfs,  and  profeiied  our  readinefs  to  contribute  fos 
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the  general  wants,  to  the  utmofl  of  our  abilities, 
when  conditutionally:  required/* 

He  then  adverted  to  the  fate  of  that  petition, 
and  the  determination  of  Parliament  to  concur  with 
the  miniilry  in  pronouncing  the  Congrefs  an  illegal 
alTembly,  and  their  grievances  meer  pretences. 

"  I  forbear,"  continued  he,  ^'  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  thofe  ads,  which  from  their  atrocioufnefs, 
niuit  be  felt  and  remembered  for  ever.  They  are 
calculated  to  carry  fire  and  fword,  famine  and  dcfo- 
iation  through  thefe  flouilhing  Colonies.  The  ex- 
tremes of  rage  and  revenge  againll  the  worft  of  ene- 
mies, could  not  dicftate  meafures  more  defperace^nd 
deilrud:ive. 

There  are  fome  people  who  tremble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  war ;  they  fear  that  it  muft  put  an  ine- 
vitable flop  to  the  further  progrefs  of  thef:^  Colo- 
nies, and  ruin  irretrievably  thofe  benefits  which 
the  induflry  of  almofl  two  centuries  has  called 
forth  from  this  once  lavage  land.  I  may  com.mend 
the  anxiety  of  thofe  men,  without  praifing  their 
judgment. 

War,  like  other  evils,  is  often  wholefome.  The 
waters  tliat  itagnate,  corrupt;  the  ilorm  that  works 
the  ocean  into  rage,  renders  it  falutary ;  Heaven 
has  given  us  nothing  unmixed  :  the  rofe  is  not  with- 
out the  thorn.  War  calls  forth  the  great  virtues 
and  efforts,  which  would  fleep  in  the  gentle  bofom 
of  peace.  It  exercifcs  thofe  talents,  which  if  un- 
employed, are  no  better  than  if  they  did  not  exift  : 
it  ©pens  refources  which  would  lie  concealed  under 
the  inadiivity  of  tranquil  times;  it  roufes  and  en- 
lightens ;  it  produces  animation,  energy,  enicrpri- 
lingnefs,  and  fuccefs. 

Let  us  confult  hill:ory.— Did  not  the  Grecian  re- 
publics   profper  amidfl    continual  warfare  ?    Their 
profperity,  their  fplendour,  and  their  power,  arofe 
from  the  animating  fpirit  of  war.     Did  noc  Rome, 
E  e  3  the 
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the  miflrefs  of  the  world,  attain  her  greatnefs  by 
the  fame  means  ?  Trace  back  the  hiiliory  of  our 
parent  ftate  :  whether  you  view  her  arraying  Angles 
againft  Danes,  Saxons  againft  Normans,  the  Barons 
Qgainft  deipotic  Princes,  or  the  civil  wars  of  the 
red  and  white  Rofes,  or  thofe  between  the  na- 
tion and  the  Stuarts,  you  fee  her  in  a  ftate  of  almoft 
continual  warfare.  But  amidft  her  civil  conten- 
tions, fhe  flourillied  and  grew  ftrong;  trained  in 
them,  ihe  fent  her  hardy  legious  forth,  and  plant- 
ed the  flandards  of  England  on  the  battlements  of 
Paris, 

^^  The  beautiful  fabric  of  her  conftitutional  li- 
berty was  reared  and  cemented  in  blood.  From 
this  fulnefs  of  her  ftrength  thofe  fcions  iifued,  which 
taking  deep  root  in  this  fruitful  foil,  have  reared 
their  heads,  and  fpread  abroad  their  branches  like 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 

'^^  Why  fear  we  then  to  purfue  through  apparent 
evil  real  good  ?  The  Vv^ar  upon  which  we  are  to  en- 
ter is  neceliary,  and  therefore  ju ft.  Men  whofe 
only  hope  is  in  their  arms,  have  a  right  to  take  them 
UF).  We  light  to  prevent  our  country,  brought  to 
fuch  beauty  through  the  infinite  toil  and  hazard  of 
our  forefathers  and  ourfelves,  from  becoming  the 
prey  of  that  more  delblating,  cruel  fpoiler,  than 
war,  peflilence,  and  famine,: — abfolute  rule,  an4 
lawlefs  extortion  ! 

'V  Our  fufierings  havebeen  great ;  our  endurance 
Jong : — Every  effort  of  patience,  complaint,  and 
fupplication,  has  been  exhaufted.  Eet  us  tltere- 
fore  confult  only  how  we  fhall  defend  our  liberties 
with  dignity  and  fuccefs.  Our  parent  ffate  will 
then  think  us  worthy  of  her,  when  fhe  fees,  that 
together  with  her  liberty,  we  inherit  her  rigid  refo- 
lution  of  maintaining  it  againfl  all  invaders.  She 
palls  us  her  children ;  let  us  by  the   fpiritednefs  of 

•  our 
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our  behaviour,  give  her  reafon  to  pride  herfelf  in 
the  relationihip." 

Such  was  the  ftiie  and  method  of  arguing  in  ufc 
among  the  Americans  at  this  time.  It  communica- 
ted itfelf  from  the  higheft  to  the^  lowcil  claffes 
among  them.  It  was  the  language  of  Congrefs,  and 
of  every  Provincial  Meeting  throughout  the  conti- 
jient :  it  w^as  that  of  all  private  companies.  Men 
ieemed  regardlefs  of  all  other  objeds  but  thole  which 
related  to  their  prefent  fituation.  The  hiftories  of 
all  fortunate  oppofitions  to  tyrannical  power  were 
now  read,  and  fludicd  with  uncommon  affiduity.— 
The  revolutions  that  had  eflablifhed  popular  liberty 
on  the  ruins  of  oppreffion,  were  pointed  out  to 
•public  obfervation  ;  and  the  refinance  that  brought 
them  about,  was  held  out  for  their  imitation.^  All 
the  parallel  circumflances  that  reprefented  a  nmili- 
tude  between  themfelves  and  thole  nations  that  had 
Uruggled  for  their  freedom,  were  laid  before  them, 
particularly  thofe  which  the  hiftory  of  England  af- 
forded. 

It  was  chiefly  upon  the  precedents  they  found  in 
this,  they  built  the  propriety  and  lawfulnefs  of  their 
refiftance.  It  was,  faid  they,  full  of  encouragements 
and  authorities  in  their  favour.  The  reigns  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  of  the  Tudors,  afforded  a  fuffi- 
cient  number.  But  without  looking  back  fo  far, 
the  example  of  thofe  relbluteEnglifhmcn  who  with- 
flood  the  defigns  of  Charles  the  Firft,^  was,  in  their 
©pinion,  the  moll  appofite  cafe  to  their  own.^ 

It  was  at  this  time,  faid  they,  the  dodrine  of 
oppofition  to  unlawful  power  was  bell  underllood, 
and  moft  properly  exerted.  Since  that  sra,  it  had 
been  fully  and  explicitly  eflablilhed,  not  only  in 
meer  theory,  but  in  conftant  pradice.  The  Eng- 
lifh  hiftory  from  that  period  is  a  perpetual  confirm- 
ation of  the  perfuafion  of  the  people  of  England, 
that  iTOvernment  was  inflituted  foiely  for  the  bene- 
^  Ee  4     -  f^C 
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fit  of  the  governed,  and  that  all  ideas  of  a  different 
tendenc}^,  are  inconfiAent  with  the  common-fenfe 
and  ieelings  of  mankind. 

To  this  perfualion  the  Revolution  was  owing^ 
and  the  fettlement  of  the  Crown  in  the  Hanover 
line.  Both  theie  events  were  authorifed  by  the  de-. 
termination  of  the  people,  to  fuffer  no  inconveni- 
ences from  a  compliance  with  the  abfurd  tenet, 
that  an  hereditary  right  fubfifled  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  particular  families,  to  govern  that  com- 
munity, of  which,  from  a  concurrence  of  caufes, 
they  happened  to  become  the  principal  members. 

But  England  was  not  the  only  country  that  afford- 
ed inftances  of  the  refolution  taken  by  the  commu- 
nity, to  endure  no  oppreflion.  Two  illuflrious 
ftates  in  Europe  owed  their  exiilence  and  profperity 
to  the  condud;  now  adopted  by  America.  The  in- 
habitants of  Switzerland,  and  thofe  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  had  preceded 
them  in  the  fame  noble  career.  They  too  had  been 
oppreffed,  and  had  by  courage  and  perfeverance, 
not  only  refilled  oppreflion,  but  caft  off  the  yoke  of 
the  oppreffor. 

The  cafe  of  the  lail  of  thefe  two  nations  bore  a 
remarkable  fimilltude  to  their  own.  They  had  long 
endeavoured  by  peaceable  means  to  obtain  a  redrefs 
of  their  many  grievances.  They  had  petitioned, 
they  had  remoftraied  ;  they  had  pleaded  their  caufc 
with  coolnefs  and  moderation  ;  they  had  ufed  everj 
argument,  and  every  entreaty  to  prevail  on  theiF 
oppreffors  to  defill  from  ill  ufage  :  they  even  fub- 
mitted  to  feverities,  rather  than  be  thought  fedi- 
tious,  and  patiently  bowed  their  necks  beneath  a 
weight  of  calamities,  that  bad  almoft  crulhed  them, 
before  they  could  bring  themfelves  to  make  a  ftand 
againft  their  tyrants. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  duly  convinced,  that 

patience  only  ferved  to  harden,  the  hearts  of  their 
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unfeeling  rulers,  and  to  encourage  them  to  proceed 
in  their  defpotic  meafures,  that  they  took  at  laft 
the  relblution  to  remain  no  longer  in  a  ftate  of  paf- 
fivenefs  and  forbearance,  which  had  occaiioned  an 
accumulation  of  diiliefs  upon  them,  and  expofed 
them  no  lefs  to  contempt  than  to  harfh  treatment. 

Taught  by  repeated  experience,  that  acquief- 
cence  under  injuries  is  always  followed  by  their  rcr- 
petition,  they  began  by  laying  afide  their  obedience 
to  illegal  decrees,  and  by  drawing  the  fword  in  de- 
fence of  their  juil  rights;  ftill  however  profeffing 
allegiance  to  their  fovereign,  and  willingnefs  to  lay- 
down  their  arms,  on  condition  of  being  reinftated 
in  the  privileges  of  wliich  they  had  been  deprived* 

But  thefe  otFers  were  rejedted  with  a  haughtinefs, 
that  compelled  them,  much  againit  their  will  to 
continue  the  refiilance  they  had  begun.  No  miti- 
gation of  the  tyranny  they  had  endured  was  expect- 
ed, and  the  moll  dreadful  menaces  were  thrown  out 
againfl  them  :  cruelty  and  Inhumanity  in  the  cxt 
treme,  accompanied  the  holtilities  that  were  exer- 
cifed  againil  them,  and  no  hopes  remained  of  any 
fincere  reconciliation.  In  fuch  circumilances,  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence  to  truil: 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  enormities,  and. 
had  thereby  forfeited  all  regard  and  confidence,  and 
could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
bloody  and  barbarous  enemy. 

Impelled'  by  thefe  motives,  they  determined  at: 
length  to  have  recourfe  to  the  lad  remedy  of  an  ag-* 
grieved  and  oppreffed  people,  to  call  off  the  yoke 
that  galled  them,  to  take  the  maeagement  of  their 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  declare  them- 
fejves  independent  and  free. 

They  fulfilled  their  determination  accordingly, 
^nd  had  no  caufe  to  repent  it.  They  maintainecj 
their  independence  with  a  fpirit  and  fortitude,  that 
faced  all  obitacjes ;  they  flruggkd  againfl  a  power 

incom- 
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incomparably  fuperior  to  their  own,  with  a  pcrfc-r 
verance  that  rendered  them  proof  againft  all  hard- 
fhips ;  and  after  a  conteli  that  aftonifhed  the  world 
by  its  duration,  they  came  out  of  it  at  laft  completely 
vidorious,  and  ellabiiihed  a  commonwealth,  which, 
tor  the  extent  of  territory  it  polfefTes,  is  the  mod 
populous,  the  moil  opulent,  and  the  moil  powerful 
ibte,  that  ever  was  recorded  in  hiftory. 

Such  were  the  reprcfentations  and  arguments  laid 
before  the  people  of  America,  to  encourage  them 
to  ad  with  firmnefs  and  refolution  in  the  meafures 
they  had  adopted.  Though  they  were  not  invited 
in  a  dired:  manner  to  go  the  fame  lengths  the  Dutch 
had  done,  yet  they  were  fo  fully  reminded  of  them, 
that  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  at  what  the  citation  of 
them  aimed  at ;  and  that  by  feafoning  their  minds 
with  reflexions  of  this  nature,  they  would  be  duly 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  that  great  delign, 
which  was  now  agitating  in  the  councils  of  their 
leaders. 

-  In  order  further  to  animate  them,  the  actual  fitu- 
ation  of  England,  and  the  charader  of  the  Englifli 
at  the  prefent  day,  was  drawn  with  that  height  of 
colouring  which  was  mofl  favourable  to  the  views 
oi  America.  England  was  defcribed  as  deriving  all 
its  greatnefs  and  importance  from  its  dominions  in 
that  continent.  Its  principal  trade  and  opulence 
arofe  from  that  quarter,  it  had,  during  the  laft 
triumphant  war,  enabled  Britain  to  overcome  her 
tincient  and  moil  formidable  enemies.  It  had  fup- 
plicd  her  military  and  marine  with  fome  of.  her 
bravell  foldiers  and  fLoutell  failors.  America  had, 
at  that  time,  covered  the  Weft  Indian  ocean  with 
her  trading  vciTels  and  her  privateers,  and  was  be- 
come herfelf  an  objedt  of  terror  to  all  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  bafe  imputation  of  timidity  and  back- 
wardnefs  in  military  afiairs,  hid  been  thrown  out 

merelv 
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merely  to  encourage  the  Englilli  commonalty  to  en- 
lill:  in  thofe  regiments  that  were  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed again  it  them.  Thofe  who  knew  the  Ameri- 
,Cans,  were  amply  convinced  that  in  thofe  qualifi- 
cations that  conftitute  a  good  foldier,  they  were  by 
Xio  means  deficient,  and  were  equal,  if  n6t  fuperior, 
to  the  Engiiili  themfclves. — Of  what  w^as  th^  bulk 
of  the  Englifh  army  made  up,  but  of  the  very  re- 
fufe  of  the  nation  >  The  laborious  working  indivi- 
duals knew  their  intereft  too  well,  to  give  up  their 
liberty  and  a  comfortable  livelihood,  for  fo  flavifii 
.a  profeffion. 

When  trained  and  difcipllned  in  the  tactics  now 
jnoft  prevalent,  ftill  their  iuperiority  w^as  a  matter 
cf  great  doubt.  In  the  field  of  competition  with 
America,  Britain  had  objects  of  the  moil  ferious 
confideration  to  view^  It  was  not  barely  the  regu- 
larity with  which  a  man  went  through  the  parade  of 
exercife,  that  was  now  to  be  attended  to.  X^at  fci- 
ence,  fuch  as  it  was,  might  be  foon  attained.  But 
.had  thofe  individuals  into  whofe  hands  England 
now  truited  her  arms,  been  brought  up  in  thofe  ha- 
bits of  hardinefs  that  fit  a  man  for  war  ?  Could  they 
handle  the  pickaxe,  the  hm:chet,  and  the  fpade, 
with  the  fame  readinefs  as  the  Americans  ?  Thefe 
were  implements  with  which  every  Am.^rican  fol- 
dier  was  acquainted ;  but  to  which  few  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  foldiers  w^ere  ufed ;  or  if  they  once  had  been, 
had  now  forgotten  it  in  the  flothful  life  they  led 
in  England.  In  this  refped:  the  Americans  might 
be  compared  with  the  Hebrews  of  old,  who, 
while  employed  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  were  compelled  to  hold  the  trowel  in 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fword  in -the  other.  h\  the 
.fame  manner  the  Americans  were  no  lefs  clofely 
preft ;  they  were  called  from  the  plough  and  the 
harrow^  and  obliged  to  run  to  their  muflcets  for 
I  the 
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the  defence  of  their  houfes,  and  polTellions,  and 
the  prefervation  of  their  perfons  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

There  was,  however,  one  circumflance  which 
tvery  American  ought  conflantly  and  thankfully  to 
bear  in  his  muid.  Without  wearing  a  foldier's  garb, 
they  perfeiftly  underfiood  the  ufe  of  a  firelock. 
They  had  been  taught  it  from  their  childhood ;  it 
was  the  paftime  and  amufement  of  all,  as  well  as 
the  occupation  of  many  ;  and,  from  the  rural  life 
to  which  they  were  in  general  habituated,  they  were 
the  mofl  expert  handlers  of  that  principal  inilrument 
in  war,  of  any  people  perhaps  upon  earth. 

But  could  as  much  be  faid  of  the  Englilh  ? — Al- 
lowing their  native  courage  to  equal  that  of  any  na- 
tion, w^as  it  not  materially  reftrained  by  the  difufe, 
or  to  fpeak  with  more  truth,  by  the  prohibition  of 
iire  arms  amongii  the  lower  dalles,  who  ought,  as 
the  moft  numerous  part  of  the  community,  to  be 
bell  prad:ifcd  in  them.  Here,  again,  the  fuperior 
freedom  of  an  American  appeared  in  a  ilriking  lights 
While  he  ranged  at  large  over  his  lands,  without 
apprehending  that  a  rude  game-keeper  fhould  wreft 
the  gun  out  of  his  hands,  an  Englifh  countryman 
iiuril  not  be  feen  with  fuch  an  inftrument  even  upon 
his  own  ground.  Who  would  not  imagine,  that 
ivith  all  the  boailed  liberty  of  England,  the  gentry 
were  particularly  iludious  to  deprefs  the  fpirit  of 
thd"  vulgar  ?  No  law  that  ever  Was  enad:ed  by  Par- 
liiiroent,  and  fubmitted  to  by  a  free  people,  was 
ever  more  effectually  calculated  to  deftroy  the  war* 
like  diipofition  of  a  nation,  than  that  which  in 
jf^ngland  is  called  the  game  act.  It  ihowed  two 
things,  that  the  upper  clalfes  are  fliamefully  in- 
clined to  tyrannize,  and  that  the  lower  are  much 
piore  eafily  made  to  obey^  than  the  world  has  beert 
taught  to  believe. 

It 
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Itihawed,  too,  the  difference  between  the  Eng- 
!ifh  commonalty  at  this  day,  and  that  of  times  palh 
Their  expertnefs  in  the  military  weapons  then  ufed 
was  fuch,  that  no  people  in  Europe  could  equal 
them.  Their  archers,  efpecially,  were  the  llrength 
of  their  armies,  and  the  terror  of  their  enemies. 
Their  fame  was  fo  great,  that  in  the  treaties  of  al- 
liance w^ith  other  Princes,  they  always  carefully  fti- 
pulated  for  as  large  a  number  of  Engliih  archers  as 
they  could  poflibly  obtain. 

The  yeomanry  of  England  had  been,  indeed,  but 
was  no  more,  its  glory.  They  were  now  confound- 
ed in  that  croud  of  infignificant  clamourers  for  li- 
berty and  reformation  of  abufes,  which  filled  the 
land  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  averting  no 
untruth  to  fay,  that  were  the  liberties  of  England 
to  be  invaded  as  thofe  of  America  had  been,  it  was 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  Englilli  yeo- 
manry would  defend  them  with  the  fame  vigour 
as  the  yeomanry  of  America.  It  was  undeniably 
much  lefs  qualified  for  fach  a  trial,  by  its  general 
unikilfulnefs  in  arms,  and  iliil  more  by  that  want 
of  public  fpirit  which  was  now  becoming  fo  com- 
mon a  complaint  amongft  all  claiTes  in  England. 

Nor  were  the  Englifh  commonalty  fuperior  in  bo- 
dily ftrength  and  appearance,  or  in  aptnefs  to  learn 
the  trade  of  war,  to  the  natives  of  America.  The 
adlivity  and  dexterity  of  thefe  in  all  matters  relating; 
to  warfare  could  not  be  exceeded,  and  excited  the 
aflonifhment  and  admiration  of  all  inipartiai  men. 
No  people  that  had  ever  been  called  forth  to  the 
field  fo  Tuddenly,  had,  in  fo  fnort  a  fpacc  of  time, 
made  a  greater,  if  fo  great  a  proficiency. 

The  uncommon  excellence  of  the  Britiih  troops 
in  point  of  re^^uiarity  and  dliciplince,  had  been 
much  infifted  on.  But  proofs  in  abundance,  both 
from  ancient  and  modern  times,  could  be  adduced, 
ihat  regular  aad  difciplincd  troops^  as  they  were 

vauntiagly 
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vauntingly  called,  were  not  fo  invincible  as  prcJtt-» 
dice  and  imbecility  of  apprehenfion  were  fo  ready  to 
reprefent  them.  The  Roman  legions  that  fought 
and  vanquillied  Pyrrhus,  were  a  bold  and  intrepid 
militia:  yet  he -and  Alexander  were  deemed  by 
Hannibal,  a  competent  judge,  the  greateft  of  all 
commanders ;  and  his  army  was  compofed  of 
Greeks,  at  that  time  the  moil  converfant  of  men 
m  tad:ics,  and  all  military  knowledge. 

Who  were  they  that  faved  Carthage  when  me-* 
naced  with  deftrucVion  by  an  army  of  veterans  con- 
liiiing  of  feventy  thoufand  men,  mafters  of  all  the 
territory  round  that  city,  and  who  had  reduced  it 
to  the  moft  deplorable  extremities  ?  This  veteran 
arm.y  was  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  its  own  em- 
bodied citizens,  worn  down  with  incefTant  toils, 
and  brought  almofl  to  the  brink  of  defpair  ;  but  in- 
fpired  with  that  determination  to  fiiand  their  ground 
to  the  laft,  which  true  patriotifm  is  more  able  to 
render  efficacious  than  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  Athenians,  fo  famous  for  their  va- 
lour and  their  martial  ikill,  none  but  citizens  were 
thought  proper  to  be  admitted  into  their  military 
bodies ;  and  yet  what  men  could  behave  more 
bravely  and  expertly  ?  They  were  an  over-match 
for  all  the  other  Grecian  republics,  and  difputed  the 
prize  of  warlike  fupcriority  with  the  Lacedemonians 
themfelves,  who  were,  in  fad:,  a  nation  of  meer 
foldiers  and  difciplinarians ;  whilil  they,  on  the 
contrary,  were  a  mixture  of  all  profeffions — mer- 
chants, tradefmen,  mechanics,  and  artificers  of  all 
denominations. 

In  modern  times  precedents  were  no  lefs  nume- 
rous. One  of  the  greateil  victories  recorded  iii 
hiltory,  was  obtained  by  the  invincible  bravery  of 
undifciplined  countrymen  and  citizens,  fighting  for 
their  liberty  againft  a  pov/erful  invader,  at  the  head 
of  tKe  moil  regular  army  at  that  time  in    Europe. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  vidtorlous  citizens  were  the  Svvifs ;  their  in- 
vader was  Charles  the  Bold,  fovereign  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  the  mod  opulent  prince,  and  the  molt 
formidable  warrior  in  his  day. 

The  Dutch  afforded  them  examples  of  the  fame 
nature.  The  armies  employed  againft  them,  were 
commanded  by  the  greatefl  Generals  of  the  age,  and 
were  compofed  of  men  who  had  for  years  been  ufed 
to  arms  and  conquefl  :  but  thQir  career  was  arrefted, 
to  the  furprize  of  all  the  world,  by  a  people  who 
had  hitherto  led  a  peaceable  commercial  life,  and 
who  never  would  have  thought  of  war,  had  they 
not  been  compelled  into  it  for  their  own  prefer- 
vation. 

In  the  lad  century,  Portugal  had  Ihown  that 
mcer  difcipline  was  notfufficient  to  overcome  cour- 
age and  perfcverance.  The  troops  fent  to  reduce 
that  kingdom  after  it  had  fliaken  off  the  Spanifli 
yoke,  were  inferior  to  none  in  Europe ;  yet  thev 
could  not  fubdue  it,  though  chiefly  defended  by 
new  raifed  militia. 

In  the  prefent  century,  three  flriking  inftances 
CQuld  be  cited  of  the  prodigious  fuperiority  which 
patriotic  valour  is  able  to  confer  over  ail  mili- 
tary advantages.  The  firil  was  the  fiege  of  Barce- 
lona, fuftained  with  the  moft  heroic  fpirit  and  con- 
flancy  by  its  inhabitants  only,  againil  a  large 
and  regular  army,  under  a  celebrated  General. 

The  fecond  was,  the  revolution  of  Genoa,  during 
the  war  before  the  laft,  when  the  people  of  that  cit}', 
unaffifted  by  any  troops,  and  led  on  barely  by  their 
natural  courage  and  fagacity,  expelled  the  vidlori- 
ous  army  of  the  Auftrians,  frefli  from  the  defeat  o*f 
a  powerful  enemy,  and  elated  with  conquefl,  and 
the  expedation  of  enjoying  the  plunder  of  this  weal- 
thy city. 

The  third  was  the  brave  defence  of  Corfica  by 
ixs  inhabiraots,  againlt  the    repeated  attempts  oi: 

more 
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more  than  one  power  to  bring  it  under  fubje(ftion* 
Thefe  intrepid  iHanders  had  only  their  own  uncon* 
querable  relblution  to  oppofe  to  the  numerous  hoo- 
dies of  regular  foldiers  by  whom  they  were  conti- 
nually afiailed  :  they  as  conftantly  repulfed  them  ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  that  valiant  people  were  due 
much  more  to  unlocked  for  accidents,  and  to  trea- 
chery, than  to  the  bravery  and  ikili  of  their  enemies. 

The  chiefs  and  officers  of  the  enemy  were  coura* 
geous  and  expert ;  but  thofe  of  the  Americans  were 
not  deficient  either  in  fpirit  or  knowledge :'  they 
had  hitherto  maintained  their  ground  with  honour; 
and  the  chances  of  war  were  fo  manifold,  that  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  often  proved  infurmountable, 
even  by  the  greateil  generals.  Thefe  two  qualifi- 
cations were  in  fome  meafure  charadteriflical  among 
the  people  of  America,  and  would  alone  enable  them 
to  withfland  the  vigour  and  adllvlty  peculiar  to  the 
Britiih  nation.  Though  they  might  not  be  able  ta 
conquer  them  in  the  field,  they  Ihould  weary  them 
out  by  perfeverance,  and  by  improving  thole  op- 
portunities which  It  was  reafonable  to  luppofe  that 
fortune  would  fometlmes  throw  in  their  way* 

Such  were  the  reafonings  and  arguments  employed 
to  nourifli  and  flrcngthen  the  fpirit  of  oppofition 
and  rcfiftance  in  America.  Without  inquiring  how 
far  they  were  appofite  and  well-founded,  they  pro* 
daced  the  effects  propofed,  and  prepared  the  minds 
snd  cxpe6l:ations  of  men  for  the  events  that  were  to 
follow* 
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